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THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERHOOD 


Muerpocu MacKrixnon 
Toronto, Ont. 


Ir the church has failed in the world, she has failed at this point. 
The spirit of brotherliness which Jesus looked for in his disciples and 
upon which he staked the future welfare of his cause in the world, is not 
apparent in the institution that bears his name to-day nor has it been for 
a thousand years. The whole tenor of the teaching of the New Testament 
is in praise of this virtue, the whole practice of Christian people contra- 
dicts it. 

“A revival of Islamic activity is reported from South Africa where 
a number of Christians have embraced Islam because they claim to find 
in it a truer brotherhood than in Christianity.” A truer brotherhood in 
Islam than in Christianity? Is this the reason why whole countries ceased 
to be Christian and their people became ardent followers of Mohammed? 
Is this the reason why countless numbers of people cannot now be inter- 
ested in the enterprises of the Christian institution? Is this the reason, 
too, why people are turning in growing numbers to fraternal organiza- 
tions outside the church in search of the friendship they have failed to 
find within her walls? The Christian Church will never win back the con- 
fidence of the people in the adequacy of her teaching or elicit their enthu- 
siasm for the beauty of her services until those who are already within her 
fellowship illustrate the spirit of patience and forbearance in their treat- 
ment of one another. We are told to be tolerant. Of course we must be 
tolerant if we are to live and work together, even with pagans and un- 
believers. But toleration comes far short of the spirit and attitude re- 
quired of those who acknowledge their fealty to a common Master. 
Christians must do more than merely endure one another. There must be 
mutual appreciation and concern for each other’s welfare. “Tenderly 
affectioned,” is the emphatic scriptural word. Since Christians are mem- 
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bers of one family, their love is to have the character of strong natural 
affection ; it is to be warm, spontaneous and constant. Their attitude to 
one another must win the admiration of those looking on from outside. py 
the days of Tertullian, the heathen exclaimed, “See how these Christians 
love one another!” The exclamation to-day, it is to be feared, would be 
of a very different order. 

Godliness is a beautiful Christian quality. In the garland of virtues 
we are here considering it is one of the few that suggests relationship to 
something high and worthy outside the individual believers. Courage, self- 
control and patience are personal virtues, Godliness has in it the sugges- 
tion of the upward look. It speaks of the relationship between the human 
soul and God. But even this so great a virtue does not go far enough. 
“Godliness,” as Doctor Jowett puts it, “may be very regular and at the 
same time very icy and very cold. It is like a room without a fire. And 
what a difference a fire makes! Love brings the fire into the cold chamber 
and Godliness becomes a genial thing with a new glow upon it and a new 
geniality at its heart.” In his famous speech at Bristol, Burke declared 
that “in doing good we are generally cold and languid and sluggish.” 
Apparently Burke and Jowett think alike on this matter and are agreed 
with Matthew Arnold that morality should be “touched with emotion,” 
that our religion should be possessed of a warm and winning quality, that 
Godliness must be transfused with the spirit of brotherly-kindness if 
it is to commend itself to the hearts and consciences of men. 

What a problem we have, then! What a trust is committed to us! 
It is none other than to make the spirit of brotherliness an operative, 
regnant, vital and all-pervasive force in the church that was founded on 
‘this spirit and that has drifted far away from its original foundation. 

Gibbon discussed the reason of the wonderful expansion of Christian- 
ity at the outset of its career and he has alleged five causes: the zeal of 
primitive Christians; the doctrine of immortality; the miraculous powers 
of the apostolic church; her pure morality and the union and discipline 
of the Christian republic. These causes are all significant and imply ad- 
missions one would hardly look for from so prejudiced a historian when- 
ever the Christian Church is concerned. But with all his acumen, Gibbon 
failed to go beyond what are at the best but secondary causes. The 
primary cause is the spirit of brotherliness, the absence of which to-day is 
driving South African Christians into the arms of Mohammedanism, and 
driving European and American Christians into the arms of churchless 
fraternalism or into downright materialism and indifference. But to 
account for the miraculous powers of the Apostolic Church, her pure 
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morality and her burning zeal, Gibbon must postulate, or we must postu- 
late for him, the abiding presence of One whose discipline was founded on 
brotherhood and who counted on the practice of this virtue by his fol- 
lowers. Not by the works you do, but by the spirit you show shall the 
world be convinced and won. “By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, that ye love one another.” The assurance of immortality is 
similarly conditioned. “By this we know we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.” The secret of the power and effec- 
tiveness of the primitive church lay not in the loftiness of her doctrine or 
in the thoroughness of her discipline, but in the manifestation before all 
the world of a spirit of brotherhood inherited from her Founder, based 
upon his teaching of the divine Fatherhood, inspired by his own example 
and meeting the social and spiritual longings of the human heart. 

Let us assume, then, that this truly apostolic gift is restored to the 
church—and if we ever prayed for special favors let us pray for the 
realization afresh of this ancient Christian virtue among all our people, 
that we may recognize the dangers inherent in a form of Godliness 
divorced from the energizing and illuminating quality of brotherhood, 
that we may translate in terms of human relationships the implications of 
divine Fatherhood and that we may learn to walk with Him who is the 
Friend and Brother of us all. 

What effect will the restoration of this ancient and distinctively 
Christian virtue have upon our religious life to-day? (1) It will endow 
the local congregation with the grace of friendliness and sociability which 
will make it a center of attraction in the life of the community. People 
moving from one congregation to another will find a welcome and a 
Christian atmosphere where they will learn to be at home. Those coming 
from the countryside to live in the city, with its unyielding pavements and 
its more unyielding posture, with its artificial lights and still more arti- 
ficial manners, will find a warm and cordial reception in the city church. 
Its weekly services and the friendliness of its people will atone for the 
loss of the simple and idyllic scenes of the country where one knows all his 
fellow worshipers by their first names. People coming to share with us in 
this new land the glorious privilege of building up a new nation—be they 
Angles, Saxons or Danes—will find the ministries and activities of the 


church helping to keep them in sympathetic contact with the best things 
they knew at home, and a Christian interest that bespeaks a common spir- 


itual heritage. 
(2) Ministers of the gospel will show a kindlier and a more unselfish 
attitude to one another. There will be less self-seeking, less ambition to 
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be first in honor and place, and a more generous attitude in interpreting 
one another’s motives. The uncharitableness which we ministers some- 
times show toward one another and the heat and impatience with which 
we approach each other’s natural and legitimate differences, often imposes 
a severe strain upon the faith of our people and is of a piece with the 
attitude of the congregations to which we minister. Like people, like 
priest. There is observable a straining for position. There is the spirit of 
the Rabbi which explains the ineffectiveness of much of our work to-day. 
“Be not ye called Rabbi,” said our Elder Brother, “for one is your Master 
even Christ and all ye are brethren.” This golden statement might well 
be adopted as the motto to be emblazoned on every theological degree with 
a view to keeping all those of us who are in the Christian ministry jn 
sympathy with one another and with the ideal of humility and unselfish 
service which Jesus intended us to exalt before the outside world. As we 
verify in personal experience that the Son of Man came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister and to give himself, we shall come to realize 
the grace and beauty of brotherhood among those who would preach peace 
on earth among men of good will. 

(3) The spirit of denominationalism will make way for universal 
Christian fellowship. The divisive spirit apparent in the present situation 
is the negation of brotherly kindness. There may have been a time when 
the only way of securing the release of a spiritual idea was to start a new 
sect. It was a terribly big price to pay. But that time is long since past. 
Owing to the heat of a July day this article is being written in the coolest 
place available—on the communion table in the church. Now this table 
would never have been built but for the spirit of brotherhood which it was 
intended to symbolize and perpetuate. Whatever differences there may be 
regarding the significance of the Holy Supper, there is a general agree- 
ment that the institution would not have come into being but for the 
recognition and stimulation of the mutual affection and fellowship of 
believers. This sacred and beautiful service at the heart of the Christian 
Church is the most telling and substantial evidence that Jesus desired to 
give the spirit of brotherhood a foremost place in the relationships of 
his followers. The new commandment must have been given at the time 
when this service was being instituted. The accent of the command falls 
not upon “love,” but upon “one another,” anticipating the fervent affec 
tion which Christians show to each other because they own a common 
Leader and entertain the same essential loyalty to his person and the same 
passionate devotion to his cause. 

Now the tragedy of the situation is that much of our uncharitable- 
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ness toward one another is shown in the neighborhood of this very table. 
Here, for example, is the confession and lament of Dr. H. H. Heuson, one 
of the many outstanding leaders within the Anglican communion, who is 
able to look sympathetically beyond the borders of his own parish and 
diocese : 
Of fraternity among Christians as such, how much survives beyond the 
phrases? Loss of fraternity has involved loss of religious interest, and in due 


course lack of religious knowledge. Forgive me if I speak more directly of the 
case of the Church of England, the most decorous and the least fraternal of all 


Christian churches. 


In what respects does he find this great national church lacking in 
the fraternal spirit? In adopting a position something like this: Min- 
isters who have been episcopally ordained are alone qualified to officiate 
at the holy table; Anglicans have and find in the Sacraments spiritual 
virtues which are hidden from Christians of other names and forms; 
churches that are not episcopally governed are not churches in reality, 
whatever the witness of the Holy Spirit may be. 

This is an attitude which Canon Heuson condemned twenty years ago 
and the logical development of it may be found in the present regrettable 
impasse in the Anglican situation. The spirit that to-day would smite 
devout believers of the free churches with the, as yet, unintelligible and 
undefined rod of the “historic episcopate,” may to-morrow smite equally 
devout Christians within the episcopal fold with the rod of “Sacramental 
Reservation” or some similar shibboleth. The final solution of a situation 
like this is to be found neither in disestablishment nor in a Revised Prayer 
Book, but in a new attitude. 

At a notable Baptist World Congress, recently held in Toronto, the 
spokesman appointed to define the position of this great denomination 
to other churches made it quite clear that their witness to the reality of 
Christian brotherhood was to be given in separation from all other 
churches. The church that has throughout its history been most opposed 
to ritual is itself apparently to be cut off from fellowship with other Chris- 
tian bodies because of a mere baptismal ritual. The program of the 
denomination as outlined at this formidable gathering includes the molding 
of the public opinion of the world, the establishment of world peace, Chris- 
tianizing the social order and the evangelization of the non-Christian 
nations of the earth. Any one of these world enterprises, one should 
imagine, would tax the material and spiritual resources of all our Chris- 
tian people taken together. Yet the solemn pronouncement of this Con- 
gress goes forth that their witness to Christianity is to be by themselves 
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apart. There were great men at this assembly, men of international repu- 
tation in scholarship and service, and no one would dream of questioning 
their sincerity and Christian character, but the only man with courage 
to voice his protest against so insulating a policy was a humble delegate 
from China. This brother modestly ventured that to make good Chris- 
tians might be of greater importance than to make good Baptists. For 
an outsider listening wistfully for a word that might transcend sectarian 
barriers, “world brotherhood,” a phrase frequently heard at this Con- 
gress, meant no more than Baptist Brotherhood. “Communion for Im- 
mersed Believers” is the logical development of a policy of exclusiveness 
such as this. 

The late Father George Tyrrell sought a liberal attitude on the part 
of his church toward the findings of devout and consecrated men in the 
fields of literary and scientific inquiry, irrespective of their denominational 
affiliations. But he paid a price for his daring. He who had served the 
Jesuit Order for nineteen years and who had resolved the intellectual 
difficulties of thousands of “the faithful,” was finally forbidden to dispense 
the communion, and while declaring his unswerving devotion to the service 
of the Mass he was, on his deathbed, officially refused the last rites of his 
church. George Tyrrell, by the clearness and originality of his thought 
and by his singularly beautiful if lonely life, did much to interpret the 
reformed and unreformed branches of the Christian Church to one an- 
other. The scene enacted by his graveside, when the tears of Protestants 
and Catholics alike mingled in their sense of common loss, and as they sang 
the song of a common Christian faith, was but an acted parable. What he 
sought to do in life he was able to achieve in death. The wider brother- 
hood, implicit in his teaching, found no favor with his official superiors 
and the tragedy of his comparatively short life raises the question whether 
the church of his choice and of his heart may not after all be the most 
uncharitable and uncatholic of all the Christian churches of the world. 

And so the whole tragic story of sectarianism and isolation moves on 
—Roman Catholics, Anglo-Catholics, Immersed Baptists, Free Meth- 
odists, continuing Presbyterians, and the rest—alienating, judging and 
unchurching one another, all except those who happen to abide by the 
letter of the distinctive tenets for which the particular communion stands, 
while the great world of sin passes by in derision and the great Saviour of 
men looks down in pity at the estrangements of his followers and prays 
that they all may be one! 

Why should the spirit of Christian brotherhood be chained by a 
ritual, poisoned by a participle, stabbed by a hyphen and damned by an 
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adjective? Did He not say who is our Leader, “All ye are brethren”? 
Did he not urge as against the spirit of exclusiveness already showing 
among his disciples, “He that is not against us is with us”? How long are 
we to continue this altogether sinful and un-Christian practice of un- 
churching and condemning one another and of accentuating the divisions 


we deplore in our prayers and widen by our practice, when we know and 


all the world knows that what we need above everything else is to draw 
closer together that we may worship in the bonds of a common brother- 
hood and serve in the accomplishment of a common task? 

But there are hopeful features in the situation which in justice must 
not be overlooked, indicating as they do that the angels of unity have been 
disturbing the waters and promising health and healing to a divided 
Christendom. 

There are the findings of the gatherings of representative churchmen 
at Geneva and Jerusalem where the spirit of a wider brotherhood found a 
voice; there is the Lambeth Appeal with its emphasis on Christian fellow- 
ship as fundamental and its promise of better things to come; there is the 
recent significant finding of a Joint Union Committee of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Presbyterian Church, North, U. S. A.; there 
are the recent pronouncements of the Council of Reformed Churches hold- 
ing the Presbyterian system, in which yearning for the union of our Chris- 
tian forces was the dominant and recurring note; there is the union of the 
three branches of Methodism in England to be realized in less than five 
years; there is the union of the Established and United Free Churches in 
Scotland to come into effect within a year; and there is the union of the 
Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian Church in Canada consum- 
mated in June of 1925. The results of this great adventure on the part 
of Canadians are already apparent. Resources have been conserved, as a 
result of which neglected areas of our own country are, for the first time, 
having the gospel preached unto them. There is especially the realization 
of a Christian fellowship wider, deeper and richer than was possible under 
the denominational regime. A generous spirit of brotherhood has been 
released, justifying the faith and courage of the leaders of the great 
experiment. There are dangers inherent in a situation like ours as there 
are in every great movement. Surrounded by other denominations there 
is the temptation to become merely another denomination, having our zeal 
for the kingdom of God diverted into sectarian channels where the inter- 
ests of the United Church of Canada become paramount. Unless we 
interpret sympathetically the spirit of brotherhood to our fellow Chris- 
tians who agree with us or who, perchance, may be pleased to differ from 
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us, we fall short of our ideal. We must illustrate the Christian attitude 
among ourselves and reach out a friendly hand to every group of Chris- 
tian people, not that we may win them to our cause, but that we may 
share with them the burdens that belong alike to us and to them. Am 
show of arrogance because of recent achievements or present numerical 
strength would strike at the very heart of the United Church and dis- 
qualify her as the interpreter of Christian union and brotherhood to other 
churches in the world. Ours is but a step and a short step in the great 
movement for a closer fellowship and in the endeavor to fulfill the prayer 
of our Lord “that the world may believe.” In taking this step, let us 
beware lest the denominationalism we were supposed to leave behind takes 
possession of us in a more subtle and dangerous form. Only as we show 
the more excellent way shall we be vindicated in what we tried to do. Only 
as we supply brotherliness in our daily piety shall our faith commend it- 
self to Christian people generally and to the world at large. 

But the movement and adventure on the part of the Canadian Church 
is but one of the many fingerposts pointing the way. These are but the 
anticipations, the heralds, of a better day when brethren of the New 
Covenant shall dwell together in unity, when the spiritual forces of Chris- 
tendom shall present a united front to the common foe of selfishness, irreli- 
gion and worldliness. If the last four hundred years have been distin- 
uished by the operations and tragedies of individualism and the divisive 
spirit, let us hope that the century we live in may be known to the future 
church historian as the one during which many of the fragments of 
Christ’s broken body came together to realize their spiritual and organic 
oneness in him. Thus we may be able to present his message more 
coherently to the non-Christian world and to experience joy and peace in 
fellowship born of a re-united Christendom. 

(4) It will prevent Christian nations from destroying one another 
in war. We become enthusiasts in the League of Nations and all that it 
promises to do in conserving the peace of the world. We are now in a 
position to see the absurdity of attempting to resolve international prob- 
lems by resort to force. To prevent the overthrow of modern civilization 
we see the necessity of giving human reason and judgment a chance. War 
is a discredited institution. It has never yet redeemed a promise and the 
League of Nations to prevent war is worthy of all the encouragement and 
support that Christian people can give it. This and much else goes vir- 
tually without saying. But let this fact be recognized, that the league can 
go no farther than the people represented in it. As we teach the will of 
Christ that his followers should not slay one another, we shall help to 
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create an atmosphere where the league can operate. When we make the 
spirit of peace real within the church itself, we shall be entitled to look to 
the war-lords and statesmen to beat their swords into plowshares and to 
eliminate war from their programs altogether. The final solution of this 
age-long question is not, therefore, in the organization of a league or in 
the setting up of a World Court or in the signing of a peace pact, how- 
ever formidable it may be in words, so long as we continue our usual avoca- 
tion of preparing, in ever larger quantities, destructive instruments of 
warfare. Not in these agencies, however praiseworthy, but in the realiza- 
tion of the spirit of mutual co-operation which is but the outward mani- 
festation of the spirit of brotherhood among men. This is par excellence 
the task of the Christian Church and it can never be faced in any formid- 
able way in the atmosphere of denominational-self-complacency. War is 
unbrotherliness, the spirit of Cain clothed upon with flesh and blood. 
War is a disease which can be cured only by the application of its anti- 
dote which is the spirit of friendship and good will. 

(5) It will lead us to do for our own poor and needy the benevolent 
services which have been largely handed over to the officers of the state. 
The church should be the greatest mutual benefit society in the world. It 
is so now, but only to the extent that the spirit of brotherhood has been 
given free scope within its policies. Our benevolences cannot be done by 
proxy. Our hospitality must be given visibility. Our conduct must take 
cognizance of the weaker brother. The world must be given a fresh vision 
of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, not the Anglican, Pres- 
byterian or Roman type, however brilliant the witness of these types may 
have been in their own splendid isolation, but the Christian type within 
which these and many others shall be comprehended, where sympathy shall 
be the symbol of authority and service the badge of greatness ; where holi- 
ness shall be humanized and catholicity made gracious; where unity shall 
be distinguished by freedom and apostolicity by spiritual fruitfulness ; 
where the password, “Philadelphia,” shall admit all seekers after fellow- 
ship to the riches of the glory of our inheritance—a vision of the 
church as the true Society of Friends which exalts the kingdom of God 
above all denominational interests and recognizes the lordship of Jesus as 
supreme in every walk of life. 
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THE RISE OF THE ANTI-MISSION BAPTISTS 


A Frontier PHENOMENON 


Wiituam W. Sweer 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tue first quarter of the nineteenth century was a period of feverish 
missionary activity among the Protestant churches of America. From 
1800 to 1805 five missionary periodicals were started in the United 
States, among them the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary magazine. In 
1796 a society was formed, supported by Presbyterian, Baptist and 
Dutch Reformed churches, to carry out a missionary program,’ while in- 
terest in missions was beginning to manifest itself in several of the eastern 
Baptist associations. The work of the English Baptist pioneer mission- 
ary, William Carey, stimulated considerable interest among American 
Baptists and extensive collections were taken for his work in 1812. The 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was organized in 
1810, and although purely Congregational in its origin, it soon became 
interdenominational by admitting representatives from the Presbyterian 
and Dutch Reformed churches. The first missionaries sent out by this 
society were Messrs. Judson, Rice, Newell and Hall with their wives, who 
set sail for India in February, 1812. On the long voyage over both 
Judson and Rice, although coming on separate vessels, had been con- 
verted to Baptist principles through diligent study of the Scriptures, 
and on landing, they and their wives were baptized in the Baptist church 
in Calcutta. The announcement of these dramatic conversions to Baptist 
views, and the fact that the converts offered themselves as ready to serve 
as Baptist missionaries, seemed a providential happening to many of the 
leading American Baptists. Rice returned to the United States at once 
to urge the appeal on their immediate attention, while Judson remained in 
Burma to establish the first Baptist mission. 

Luther Rice now entered upon his task of awakening American Bap- 
tists to their missionary responsibility.” To his appeal there was an im- 
mediate response and in May, 1814, the General Missionary Convention 
of the Baptists was organized in Philadelphia, eleven States being repre- 
sented by thirty-three delegates. At the second meeting in 1817—the 


* Leonard, D. L., One Hundred Years of Missions (1913), pp. 102. 
* Taylor, J. B., Memoirs of Luther Rice (Baltimore, 1840), pp. 109-113; 115-116. 
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convention was to meet triennially—large plans were laid for the begin- 
ning of home missions in the West, under the affirmed conviction that 
“western as well as eastern regions are given to the Son of God as an 
inheritance.” 

Rice now became the field marshal of Baptist missions. He first 
visited the towns about Boston, and in September, 1813, started on a 
tour of the country, visiting Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Richmond, thence through the south. The year 1814 was devoted to a 
tour of the northern and eastern States, turning aside in May to help 
form the General Convention for Foreign Missions in Philadelphia. The 
year 1815 found him in the West, and that same year he made his first 
report, showing that he had traveled 7,800 miles, raised $3,700 and 
organized seventy auxiliary societies.® 

The first Baptist missionary appointed for the West was John M. 
Peck. Peck was a native of Connecticut and as a youth had become a 
member of the Congregational church. In 1811 he moved to Greene 
County, New York, where he became a Baptist and soon afterward began 
to preach. In 1815 Peck met Luther Rice, the secretary of the newly 
formed Baptist missionary society, and not long after this meeting Peck 
began active participation in the missionary enterprise, visiting Baptist 
associations in the interest of missions. After a period spent in further 
educational preparation, Peck, with James E. Welch, began Baptist mis- 
sion work in the Missouri territory. The next year (1818) was spent by 
Peck traveling extensively in Missouri and Illinois planting churches and 
schools. The next year the Missionary Society withdrew its support from 
the Western missions on the ground of insufficient funds and Peck was 
asked to join Isaac McCoy in his Indian work at Fort Wayne, but Peck 
preferred to remain with the settlers of the Mississippi valley and soon 
afterward a society was formed among the Baptists in Massachusetts and 
Peck became their missionary.* 

Peck now removed to Illinois, taking up land in Saint Clair County, 
where he lived the remainder of his life. He was a leader in many enter- 
prises, besides the establishment of churches and schools. From 1822- 
1824 he took an active part in the slavery controversy, then at its height 
in Illinois, and was a recognized leader. But Peck’s main interest through- 
out his life was that of missions. He founded an Illinois Missionary 


* For the remainder of his life Rice continued his labors for education and missions 
among American Baptists, dying in 1836. See Taylor, Memoirs of Luther Rice, for 
an account of his various activities. 

* Babcock, Rufus, (ed.), Memoirs of Joha Mason Peck (Philadelphia, 1864), p. 116, 
The facts relating to Peck have been drawn largely from this source. 
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society called the “United Society for the spread of the gospel” and was 
active in finding preachers who were sent into the various Baptist circuits, 
while through his influence missionaries were sent also out from the 
East.® 


Peck was also a voluminous writer. He prepared editorials for 


newspapers, was an indefatigable writer of letters and was the author and 
compiler of valuable books, among them Peck’s Guide for Emigrant; 
(1831) and his Gazetteer of Illinois (1834). It is stated that Peck did 
more to induce settlers to come to Illinois than any other person or any 


other single influence.® 

The same year that Peck and Welch began their work in Missouri, 
Isaac McCoy received an appointment for one year as a missionary to 
the Indians of Indiana and Illinois. After working for some time in 
western Indiana McCoy decided to establish a mission at Fort Wayne, 
where he opened a school (1820), whose first pupils consisted of eight 
English scholars, six French, eight Indians and one Negro.’ Two years 
later (1822) McCoy established a mission near the present city of Niles, 
Michigan, which he called Carey, and here he and his wife, with other 
assistants, labored four years amidst privations and sickness, though with 
great success. From 1826 to his death in 1846 McCoy worked for the 
better protection of the Indians against the white man’s depredations, 
advocating the removal of the Indians to territory where they miglit lx 
more adequately protected.® 

When Rice began his propaganda for missions among the American 
Baptists he does not seem to have met any very serious opposition, even 
on the frontier. Indeed, when he first visited Kentucky and Tennessee and 
presented the cause to them he receivd larger contributions than in any 
of the other States.” When Peck came to the West he was well received 
into the Illinois association and the work that he represented heartily 
supported, as the following entry from the Minutes of the Illinois associa- 
tion indicates (October 10, 1818) : “Brother Peck presented the plan of a 
society to employ missionaries, and promote common schools among th 
whites and Indians, which we desire to see carried into effect, and which 


* Babcock, op. cit., p. 220. 

*The Baptist Standard, December 28, 1907, quoted in Waggener. 

* McCoy, Isaac, History of Baptist Indian Missions, etc., (Washington, 1840), p. 75. 
This is largely an autobiographical account and is of great value as a picture of Indian 
conditions of the period. 

* Baptist Encyclopedia (Philadelphia, 1883), pp. 766-767. 

* Spencer, J. H., A History of Kentucky Baptists, 2 vols., (Cincinnati, 1885) 1, pp. 
570-571. 
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we recommend to the churches.”’” The next day John M. Peck preached a 
missionary sermon before the association and a collection was taken for 
the Indian fund of the Western Baptist Mission Society, and a society 
called the “United Society for the Spread of the Gospel” was formed and 
“Mite Societies” were soon organized as auxiliaries throughout 
the association.” 

Just two years, almost to a day, after the association had taken the 
favorable action above, this item of business appears in the minutes of the 
Wood River Church, one of the churches in the Illinois association: “The 
church is not willing for any of her members to have anything to do with 
the Board of Western Missions. 

“3d. Whereas Brother Jones was appointed by the Board as a 
missionary for one month the church is willing he may receive the wages 
appointed him for the same and then to be cautious to receive no more 
from the Board for like service.”** 

From about this time on, for many years, there was hardly a Baptist 
church in the West, nor an association that did not experience internal 
troubles over the question of missions. Many churches were split over the 
issue, as was the Silver Creek Church, in Indiana, in 1829, while every 
Baptist association in the West took sides one way or the other on the 
burning question.** Opposition to missions began generally in a mild 
interrogative way. Thus this query was sent to the Wabash Association 
in 1818: “Are the principles and practices of the Baptist Board of For- 
eign Missions, in its present operations, justifiable and agreeable to 
gospel order?” The next year the association answered: “It is not agree- 
able to gospel order.”** The following year (1820) the Maria Creek 
Church (Indiana) sent in a request asking that the association “point out 
to us the wickedness of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, and it will 
be our happiness to avoid everything that we conceive contrary to the 
mind and will of Christ.” To this request the association replies: “We 
hope no use will be made of the decision of the last association relative to 
the subject of missions, to the distress of Zion, contrary to the commands 
of Christ.” Five years later the Wabash Association expelled the Maria 
Creek Church, “for holding and justifying the principles and practice of 


* Minutes (MSS.) Illinois Baptist Association, 1818. 

* Babcock, op. cit., pp. 158-159. On January 26, 1817, the Silver Creek Church in 
Indiana ordered a copy of the Report of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, and to 
the question, “Is it proper to assist the Mission Board?” the answer is given, “It is 
proper.” Stott, W. T., Indiana Baptist History, 1798-1908 (Franklin, Ind., 1908), p. 44. 

® Minutes (MSS.) Wood River Church, October, 1820. 

* Stott, op. cit., pp. 47-49. 

* Ibid., pp. 56-57. 
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the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions and failing to give satisfaction to 
their aggrieved brethren.”*® 

The anti-mission cause made almost a complete sweep of the Baptist 
churches of Tennessee. Previous to 1820 Luther Rice had made several 
tours of the Tennessee churches, had been well received and had organized 
a State Foreign Missionary Society. But by 1821 anti-mission sentiment 
had become so overwhelming that no one dared to resist it. As recorded in 
a question concerning that period by a contemporary: “Not a man ven- 
tured to open his mouth in favor of any benevolent enterprise or action. 
The missionary socicties were dissolved, and the associations rescinded all 
their resolutions by which they were in any way connected with these 
measures, and in this respect, the spirit of death rested upon the whole 
people.’’*® 

Jacob Bower, who served as a Baptist missionary for many years in 
Illinois and Missouri (see Chapter VII), has left us an excellent picture of 
the difficulties which a missionary was compelled to meet in carrying on his 
work during these years of bitter opposition. Once he was preaching in 
a school house in an anti-mission neighborhood, “and during the religious 


* Stott, op. cit., pp. 57, 59. Peck gives the following account of the extreme anti- 
mission action taken by a Missouri congregation about 1818: “I had conversed with the 
Elder, with Deacon James, and several other brethren, and found, if he (Elder Farrar) 
could have one hundred and fifty dollars during the year he could devote his whole time 
to the ministry. There was great restitution for fifty miles in each direction. Elder 
Farrar was a modest preacher, but was a godly praying man, poor in this world’s 
goods, but his heart was in his work, he had truly a missionary spirit, ete. . . . Be- 
fore I left this field I had in subscriptions over sixty dollars, and a fair prospect that 
the whole would be made up. But there was ignorance of the most inexcusable kind, 
apathy, covetousness, and bigotry in the church. There was minority of brethren of 
excellent spirit and desirous of seeing the plan carried into effect. Some weeks after 
my visit, the subject was taken up in the church, which in fact had no business with it. 
The subscriptions were voluntary. No one was pressed to give anything. The church, 
or at least the majority of the men who acted, were certainly under the influence of the 
Evil One. Like the persecutors of Christ, they were blinded and knew not what they 
did. The majority actually voted that the subscription-papers be brought forward and 
burned! The deed was done, and I record this as the first act by the anti-nomian and 
anti-mission faction of Missouri. Nor have I ever heard in that State of as flagrant a 
violation of Baptist rights and privileges as this. The elder and the dissenting brethren 
bore all this treatment with Christian meekness and patience, but the church has never 
prospered.” (Babcock, Memoir of Peck, op. cit., pp. 120-121.) 

* Quoted in Newman, The Baptists, pp. 437-488. “The original churches of Tennes- 
see were all missionary in their feelings and tendencies, and particularly so in their 
action, and they continued this attitude until about a quarter of a century ago. Their 
sympathies appear to have been peculiarly elicited by the condition of the Indians, by 
whom, on all sides, they were surrounded. They were, as will be seen by the Minutes 
of their associations, in the habit of sending ministers to preach to them, and to sustain 
the service they contributed freely.” (Baptist Memorial and Monthly Chronicle, vol. iv, 
pp. 305-306, 1845.) 
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exercises they (and some of them were members of a Baptist church) were 
cutting down trees within eight or ten rods of the house,” thus deliber- 
ately annoying the missionary and disturbing religious worship.’ Stories 
were circulated that “if the people went to hear a missionary they would 
be taxed and would be compelled to pay twenty-five cents for every sermon 
they heard, and for every one baptized, there would be a tax of fifty cents 
to pay, and every year a tax of one dollar.” The bogy of taxation seemed 
to have been particularly strong among the Illinois and Missouri Baptists. 
On a number of occasions meetings begun by Bower were stopped when the 
people learned that he was a missionary. A certain man in Greene County, 
Illinois, had invited Bower to preach in his house in 1832, and a good con- 
gregation had gathered, but on hearing that the preacher was a mission- 
ary while the people were gathering, he forbade Bower the use of 
his house. 

The Apple Creek Anti-Mission Association (Illinois) was formed in 
1830 and grew largely out of the fear of taxation for religious purposes. 
The following extracts from the constitution of this association are a clear 
statement of its anti-mission position: 

“19. We, as an association, do not hesitate to say that we declare an unfel- 
lowship with foreign and domestic missionary and Bible societies, Sunday 
schools, and tract societies, and all other missionary institutions.” 

“21. No missionary preacher is to have the privilege of preaching at our 
association.” 

“23. We advise the churches to protest against masonic and missionary 
institutions, and not to contribute to any such beggarly institutions.”™ 


Two years later the Sugar Creek Association in Indiana was formed and 
was anti-mission from the beginning, as article 14 of its constitution 
reveals: “Any church suffering their members to unite with any of the 
Mission Conventions, Colleges, Tracts, Bible, Temperance, etc., Societies, 
and failing to deal with their members, shall be considered guilty of such 
violation of the principles of the union, that the association when put in 
possession of a knowledge of such facts shall punish such churches as 
being not of us.’”* 

By 1824 the oldest association in Illinois had become anti-mission, 
as this statement from the circular letter of that year proves: They 
deplore “the multiplicity of societies that have arisen, each striving to be 
greatest. Their zeal breaking over all bounds hath established the mis- 
sionary plan, and calls this a day of wonders, striving for power and 


*" The Autobiography of Jacob Bower (MSS.). 
* Constitution of the Apple Creek Association (MSS.) 1830. 
* The Regular Baptist, vol. i, No. 8, 1839, p. 1. 
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money to send the gospel to heathen nations. Thus our land suffers g 
vast loss of money, we fear only to support a false zeal. Thus Zion jg 
astonished at their unbounded cravings. . . . Money and theological 
learning seem to be the pride, we fear of too many preachers of our 
day.” 

Such was the position taken by numerous Baptist churches and asso- 
ciations, especially those located on the frontier, during the years from 
1820 to 1840. Throughout the West the Baptist church was divided 
against itself and peace could not come until the contending groups were 
separated. To add to the confusion the “Reformers,” headed by Alex- 
ander Campbell, were causing dissension and many congregations and 
associations were being divided as to “constitutions” and “creeds” which 
Alexander Campbell declared to be unscriptural. In many instances the 
scenes attending the separation were most exciting. Frequently the “move- 
ment involved the separation of parents and children, and of brothers and 
sisters in their church relations. In every part of the State (Alabama) in 
which these colliding elements in the Baptist ranks existed, there came the 
final division. It is known throughout the State as the “big split.”*’ And 
what was true of the State of Alabama was most true of all the other 
States where the anti-mission element had become strong and also very 
aggressive. 

According to the best Baptist authority there were 68,068 anti-mis- 


* Minutes of the Illinois Baptist Association, 1824 (MSS.). The following quota- 
tions, taken from the circular letters of Baptist assoeijations, are typical: Circular letter, 
Panther Creek Association: “We further say to the churches, have nothing to do with 
the Bible Society, for we think it dangerous to authorize a few designing men to 
translate the holy Bible. Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has set you free, 
and be not entangled with the yoke of bondage.” 

Circular letter, Green River Association (Kentucky), 1842: “We confess we did 
correspond with our brethren when we knew they had something to do with these 
missionary unscriptural societies, with a prayerful hope, that our brethren would see 
the evil of these things and forsake them, but to our sad disappointment, we have found 
it grow worse, for they now have given liberty for the members to join any of the 
benevolent societies as they now exist; for this cause we are compelled to forsake our 
brethren, or the word of God. We, therefore, decidedly wish to inform our friends 
and brethren at large, that we believe that the Bible knows of no society, but the 
Church of Christ, in a religious point of view; so that we cannot receive into fellowship 
either churches or members who join one of those unscriptural societies.” (Baptist 
Memorial and Monthly Record, vol. iv, p. 302.) 

* Riley, B. F., History of Alabama Baptists, pp. 108, 110, quoted in Carroll, B. H. 
Genesis of American Anti-Missionism (Louisville, 1902), pp. 166-168. For the splits in 
the other Western States see, Yeaman, J/istory of the Missouri Baptist General Asso- 
ciation, pp. 49, 63, 64, 98. In 1836 there were 8,723 Baptists in Missouri of whom 3,336 
were anti-missionary, with 80 churches and 49 ministers; in 1831 there were 11 anti-mis- 
sion associations in Illinois, with 107 churches, 78 ministers, and 3,292 members. 
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sion Baptists in the United States in 1846.~° Of this number about 45,000 
were to be found in the frontier States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri. There were also large 
numbers in western Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia. Thus it is 
clear that anti-missionism was largely a frontier movement. It was 
strongest where educational facilities were lacking and where the people 
were out of touch with the usual cultural influences. Generally the anti- 
mission Baptists were ultra-Calvinistic in doctrine, were opposed to 
academic or theological education for the ministry, and were hostile to 
all societies for the promotion of the spiritual and social welfare of man- 
kind. They taught that God in his own time and way would bring his 
elect to repentance and redemption and that therefore any effort on the 
part of man to assist God in his redemptive work was not only presumptu- 
ous, but wicked. There came to be two groups of this peculiar family of 
Baptists, one known as the Primitive and the other the Two-Seed-in-the- 
Spirit Baptists. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the causes back of this peculiar 
frontier Baptist phenomenon—anti-missionism. It is an interesting fact 
that anti-missionism did not appear in the other frontier churches. The 
Methodists organized their missionary society in 1819 and the first mis- 
sion established was an Indian mission at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, among 
the Wyandotte Indians. The first missionary was a prominent frontier 
preacher, James B. Finley, and the Western Conferences gave as con- 


23 


Nor is 


sistent support to the cause as did the Eastern Conferences. 


* Statistics of Baptists, regular and anti-mission, in 1846: 

Regular Baptists 

Anti-Mission Baptists Lecwews - 

Location of Anti-Mission Baptists: 
New England ——weceas ae Mississippi 
New York haw 96 Louisiana 
New Jersey . a Texas 
Pennsylvania — } Arkansas 
Delaware —_— Tennessee 
Maryland Kentucky 
Virginia 46 Ohio 
North Carolina Sisiginisinsaed su Indiana 
South Carolina :; . 28 Illinois 
Georgia , waite p08 Missouri 
Florida 
Alabama 

(Baptist Reporter, 1847, pp. 341, 344.) 


Sweet, W. W., Circuit-Rider Days Along the Ohio (New York, 1923). Chapter IV 
contains an account of the establishment of the Wyandotte Mission. 
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there trace of opposition to missions among frontier Presbyterians.” 
This movement, then, was undoubtedly peculiar to the Baptists, and its 
causes must be found by an examination of those factors which are dis- 
tinctly and peculiarly Baptist. 

A good share of the responsibility for the rise of anti-missionism 
must be placed at the door of three men, John Taylor, Daniel Parker and 
Alexander Campbell. It will be necessary to state the position of each of 
these men somewhat at length in order to gain an understanding of the 
type of influence they exerted. 

One of the earliest opponents of missions to appear was the highly 
respected and earnest pioneer preacher of Kentucky, John Taylor. Mis- 
sions in the West had hardly started before they came under the lash of 
the old veteran’s ire in a pamphlet published in 1819, called Thoughts on 
Missions. The thing which seemed to arouse his anger, more perhaps than 
anything else, was the assumption on the part of the missionaries that 
there had been no real religious work done in the West prior to their com- 
ing. “To hear or read their reports,” says Taylor, “it would seem as 
if the whole country was almost a blank as to religion.” Their reports 
would indicate that there was not a preacher in the country who de- 
served the name, but, says he in his pamphlet, Mysteries on Missions, “it is 
probable these men think that but few deserve the name of preachers, but 
missionaries.” 

Taylor makes two general charges against missions: first that the 
primary object of the missionaries and the societies was to get money; 
and second, the missionary system was contrary to the scheme of Baptist 
government.*° The very method of these “great men to get money,” is 
“disgustful to common modesty.” He compares the missionaries to Judas 
“Who was a lover of money” ; and to the horse leech which with its forked 
tongue “sucks blood with great vigor.”*’ He supports his charge that 
the missionary enterprise is contrary to Baptist principles of govern- 
ment by pointing out that the missionary society was really an aristoc- 
racy, absolutely contrary to Baptist government, by a worshiping congre- 
gation.”” It is supposed that Taylor later changed his mind on the sub- 
ject of missions, and repented of his attack upon them, but his pamphlet 


* The two books dealing most adequately with frontier Presbyterianism are: Smith, 
Joseph, Old Redstone, or Historical Sketches of Western Presbyterianism (Philadel- 
phia, 1854); and Davidson, Robert, History of the Presbyterian Church in the State of 
Kentucky (New York, 1847), in neither of which do I find a trace of anti-missionism. 

* Taylor, John, Thoughts on Missions (1819), p. 12. 

* Ibid., pp. 5-7. 

* Ibid., p. 20. 

* Ibid., p. 10. 
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had already accomplished its work in checking the cause of missions in the 
West.” 

The arch-enemy of missions on the frontier, however, was Daniel 
Parker. When the subject of missions was first introduced into the 
West Parker was living in Tennessee, not far from the Kentucky line, 
where he was preaching in both States, and where he was engaged in per- 
petual conflict with the Methodists and the New Lights. At first he 
claims to have been favorably disposed toward missions, but very soon, 
evidently, he changed his mind and became active in sowing the seed of 
discord, and soon had a number of preachers of considerable local influ- 
ence accepting his views.*° In 1817 Parker removed to southeastern IIli- 
nois, where he spent the remainder of his life and where his most active 
work against missions was accomplished. 

In 1820 Parker published a thirty-eight-page pamphlet called A 
Public Address to the Baptist Society, in which he vigorously opposed the 
“Baptist Board of Foreign Missions.” In 1824 the first pamphlet was 
reprinted, and another, on the same subject, appeared addressed to the 
Maria Creek Church, in Indiana. Two years later a pamphlet setting 
forth his ““I'wo-Seed-in-the-Spirit” doctrine ‘made its appearance. In 
1829 he began the publication of a monthly paper called the Church 
Advocate, which was devoted to opposition to missions and to the ex- 


pounding of his peculiar doctrine. The paper, however, was discontinued 
at the end of two years because of the lack of patronage. After this 
Parker seems to have discontinued his writing, but to the end of his life 
he lost no opportunity of opposing the cause of missions. Parkerism, in- 
cluding his Two-Seed doctrine, was the fruitful cause of much dissension 


among the churches and associations on the frontier.” 

Parker, like John Taylor, was much concerned lest the Baptist Board 
of Foreign Missions should destroy the democracy of Baptist church gov- 
ernment. . . . He claims that the very exalted title by which the mis- 
sion board is called proves that they intend to take over the government 
of the ministry and to usurp the authority Christ gave his church. The 
society calls men to preach and assigns them their fields, and holds edu- 
cation necessary for the gospel ministry, all of which Parker holds is 
simply usurping the work of God, who has “reserved” all this “to him- 
self . . . and will fulfill in his own time and way.” Parker also attacks 
missions on the ground that it is unscriptural, that “It has neither precept 
nor example to justify it within the two lids of the Bible.” Therefore, the 


* Spencer, op. cit., 1, p. 575. 
” [bid., 1, pp. 876-378. 
‘Carroll, B. H., op. cit., pp. 87-92. 
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“Board . . . have rebelled against the king of Zion, violated the gov- 
ernment of the gospel church and forfeited their right to the union and 
brought distress on the church of Christ.” 

From 1813 to 1830 Alexander Campbell was a Baptist. This had 
come about when the Campbell’s Church, at Brush Run, Pennsylvania, 
accepted immersion as the only proper scriptural mode of baptism. On 
hearing of this decision on the part of the Brush Run Church, the Bap- 
tists in the vicinity urged that they join their association, and although 
the Campbells differed from the Baptists in several important respects,” 
yet they were accepted and their church became a regular member of the 
Redstone Baptist Association. From 1813 to 1820 Alexander Campbell 
was engaged largely in educational work in western Virginia, but from 
1820, for the next ten years, he was extremely active, preaching and 
debating, and in 1823 he started a periodical called the Christian Baptist, 
which circulated widely throughout the West. In 1829 this periodical 
gave way to the Millennial Harbinger, which was devoted to the advocacy 
of the same principles. 

Campbell attacked, through the medium of his periodical, as well as 
in his preaching and debating, every denominational practice for which 
he found no scriptural authority. Missionary societies, Bible societies, 
associations, synods, prebyteries, creeds, confessions, church constitu- 
tions, bishops, reverends, doctors of divinity and a multitude of other 
innovations fell under his displeasure and were mercilessly dealt with in 
the columns of the Christian Baptist. Soon Campbell had a considerable 
following both among the Baptist ministers and people, who became known 
as the Reformers, and it was not long until Reformer groups began to 
appear in many Baptist churches and associations.™* 

Campbell professed to be favorable to missions and to the spread of 
the gospel, but it is the plan or method and the medium used in carrying 
on mission work which he attacks. The missionary, Bible, tract and 
other societies he looks upon as great engines which ultimately tend to a 
national creed and a religious establishment. Ministerial education also 


* Carroll, H. B., op. cit., pp. 108-123. 

* The Campbells had developed a doctrine of the design of baptism which was 
contrary to that held by the Baptists; they differed also in the practice of holding the 
Lord’s Supper every Sunday, while the Baptists generally held it once every quarter; 
the Campbell view of the Bible differed from the Baptists as did also his view of ordina- 
tion. The most serious difference was that Campbell had become an Arminian while 
the Baptists were Calvinistic. (For a summary of these differences see Gates, Errett, 
The Disciples of Christ (New York, 1905), pp. 95-99. 

* Gates, Errett, The Early Relation and Separation of Baptists and Disciples 
(Chicago, 1904), is the most satisfactory account of Campbell and his whole relation- 
ship to the Baptists. 
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comes in for a share of his scorn and he asks: “Did God ever call a man 
to any work for which he was not fully qualified, and in the performance 
of which he was not successful?’ And to this question he answers, “No, 
if we except the modern preachers at home, and those called missionaries 
abroad.*” One of Campbell’s favorite methods of attack was to cite the 
vast expense of missionary operations, and he delights in reprinting in his 


yaper the expense reports of the missionary societies,”® while he makes dis- 
pat ; 


paraging comments on missionary dress and their other extravagances.”’ 


He accuses the societies not only of greed, but of dishonesty, embezzlement 
and actual stealing.” One of his chief weapons is that of ridicule and 
burlesque, at both of which he was an adept.” 

After the separation of Campbell and his followers from the Bap- 
tists and the organization of the Disciples into a church, Campbell 
changed his views entirely on the question of missionary societies and 
after 1844 urged his brethren to unite in a more effective form of co- 
operation. The enemies of the movement went back to the columns of 
the Christian Baptist for their most effective arguments against the move- 
ment, and “Alexander Campbell of 1823 was arrayed against Alexander 
Campbell of 1849.” This change of front, in 1844-1849, however, could 
not undo the vast harm to missionary and other benevolent enterprises on 
the frontier, for which Campbell and his associates must bear a large 
share of the responsibility.*° 

Undoubtedly one of the causes of Baptist anti-missionism was due 
to their objection to centralization of authority. One of the fundamental 
principles of the Baptists is the complete independence of the worshiping 
congregation, and the formation of missionary societies with their officers 
and especially their field secretaries, with authority to send men here and 
there, seemed to some a contradiction of fundamental Baptist principles. 


*The Christian Baptist (2nd ed.) vol. i, p. 154. 

* Ibid., p. 79. 

* Ibid., pp. 60, 61. Here he refers to Mrs. Judson’s clothes: “The visiting dress of 
this self-denying female missionary could not be valued at less than twelve hundred 
dollars !” 

“Christian Baptist, op. cit., p. 149. 

” Ibid., pp. 57-58. Campbell takes an account of a service at Utica, New York, 
in which two missionaries are “set apart” for work in Burma and writes a parody on 
Paul and Barnabas who are sent as missionaries to the Gentiles. “On Wednesday, 
the 11th of June, a. p. 44 the Rev. Saulus Paulus and the Rev. Joses Barnabas were 
set apart as missionaries, to the Gentiles dispersed throughout the world. r 
“Mr. Paulus is a young man and a native of the city of Tarsus; he received his classical 
and theological education in the theological seminary at Jerusalem. He appeared before 
the committee a man of good sense, of ardent piety, and understandingly led by the 
Spirit of God to the work in which he is now engaged.” 

“ Gates, E., The Disciples of Christ, pp. 240-242. 
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This, as we have already stated, was one of the grounds upon which John 
Taylor and Isaac Parker attacked the missions cause. The operations 
of the missionary society brought to Taylor’s mind the operations of 
Tetzel at the time when “the Pope of Rome and the Mother of Harlots 
were at their zenith.” The same principle is plainly seen in the great 
board of missions in America, and Rice, their chief cook, is also in their 
mighty convention. . . . Money and power are the two principal mem- 
bers of the old beast. That both of these limbs are found in this young 
beast is obvious and exemplified in the great solicitude of correspondence 
with all Baptist Associations.”*' He says further: “I consider these great 
men as verging close on an aristocracy, with an object to sap the founda- 
tion of Baptist republican government.”*” 

A second cause for Baptist anti-missionism was their opposition to 
an educated and paid ministry. The missionaries who came from the East 
were far better educated men than were the farmer-preachers of the fron- 
tier and they were paid for their services. Naturally they were accused 
by the unpaid preachers of working primarily for the money that was in 
it for them. Taylor considered Rice a “modern Tetzel, and that the 
Pope’s old orator of that name was equally innocent with Luther Rice and 
his motive about the same.” “Tetzel’s great eloquence, and success in 
getting money, alarmed first Martin Luther, and afterwards the chicf of 
the states of Germany. Our Luther, by his measures of cunning in the 
same art of Tetzel, may alarm all the American Baptists.” Parker com- 
pares the missionaries to the money-changers whom Christ drove from 
the Temple, and he expects Christ will do the same thing for the modern 
traders in sheep and oxen.** 

Undoubtedly jealousy of the better educated missionary on the part 
of the frontier preachers played a large part in their opposition. This 
was one of the very evident causes back of Parker’s strenuous fight against 
the missionaries. He reviled ministerial education as consisting of the 
manufacture of graceless and lazy young men into preachers, and there 
fore it was abominable.** Peck states that sheer selfishness was one of the 
causes for the anti-mission spirit among a certain class of preachers. 
This class “knew their own deficiencies when contrasted with others, but 
instead of rejoicing that the Lord had provided better gifts to promote 
the cause, they felt the irritability of wounded pride, common to narrow 


“ Taylor, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 

“The formation of State and Triennial Conventions aroused anti-mission sentiment 
(Newman, The Baptists, op. cit., pp. 483-444.) 

“ Taylor, op. cit., p. 9. 

“Carroll, op. cit., pp. 122-123. 
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and weak minds. They got no compensation for their preaching; but the 
smallest degree of power and influence over others is more precious 
than gold to such men.”** One preacher was asked to give his objections 
against missionaries and he replied:** “We don’t care anything about 
them missionaries that’s gone among them heathens ’way off yonder. But 
what do they come among us for? We don’t want them in Illinois.” The 
moderator replied that this was a free country and that no one was com- 
pelled to hear the missionaries preach or to give them money unless they 
To this the objector replied: “Well, if you must know, Brother 


chose. 


Moderator, you know the big trees in the woods overshadow the little 
ones; and these missionaries will be all great men, and the people will all 
go to hear them preach, and we shall be all put down. That’s the objec- 


47 


tion. 
The objection to missions which perhaps found the largest accept- 
ance on the frontier was based on the argument that missionary societies 
and all other man-made organizations were contrary to the scriptures. 
As we have seen this was the chief argument employed by Alexander Camp- 
bell. The columns of the Christian Baptist were filled with the bitterest 
attacks upon all these man-made societies. The church, he says, is the 
only organization authorized by scripture and no justification for any 
other societies can there be found. His objection is not to the conver- 
sion of the heathen, but the only legitimate method to accomplish that 
desired work is to do it through the church. He advocates that a church 
emigrate to a heathen land “where they would support themselves like 
the natives, wear the same garb, adopt the country as their own and 
profess nothing like a missionary project”; this, he claims, is the only 
kind of missionary work that has any basis in scripture.** Parker points 
out in his anti-mission pamphlet that God did not send Jonah to Nineveh 
through a missionary society, nor was he “sent to a seminary of learning 
to prepare him to preach to these Gentiles ; but was under the tuition of a 
special order of God, and was in no case under the direction of any body 
of men whatever, neither did he look back to a society formed to raise 
money for his support.”’* 

The doctrinal phase of anti-missionism is important for its under- 
standing. One is almost forced to the opinion that opposition to missions 

“ Baptist Memorial and Monthly Record, vol. iv, pp. 306-307 (1845). 

“ Babcock, op. cit., pp. 110-111. 

* Ibid., p. 111. 


“The Christian Baptist, vol. i (2nd ed.), pp. 55-56. 
“ Parker, Daniel, A Public Address to the Baptist Society, quoted in Carroll, op. 


cit. pp. 115-116; see also Stott, op. cit... p- 70. 
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and education developed first largely on the grounds mentioned above, and 
then a doctrine was evolved to uphold that position. The activities of 
the Methodists, Cumberland Presbyterians and the New Lights, all of 
whom were Arminian or were leaning strongly in that direction, tended to 
arouse the hyper-Calvinists and to drive them to an even more extreme 
position. Missionary societies and educational institutions were de. 
nounced as schemes of Arminianism, prompted by a desire for money and 
a hope for fame.*® To the anti-effort or anti-means Baptist, God pre- 
pares his ministers to preach, and after their call it is blasphemy to seek 
further education, though they have no objection if their educa- 
tion had been received previous to their call to the ministry. This 
position they based on Paul’s words, as has been styled by New. 
man, in The Baptists, “Let every man abide in the same calling wherein 
he is called.” 

The theology of the anti-mission Baptists was clear and simple. God 
in his sovereign power did not need any human means to bring his elect 
to repentance. In fact there was no need to preach to the lost at all, 
for the non-elect could not be saved, and all the preaching in the world 
would do them no good. If, on the other hand, they were of the elect, 
nothing could prevent their being saved. They would be sure, sooner 
or later, to come into the fold.°* Daniel Parker’s T'wo-Seed-in-the Spirit 
doctrine was the most extreme expression of the anti-mission theology. 
This doctrine he expounded in a pamphlet published in 1826. It is noth- 
ing more nor less than a modification of the ancient Manichxism. Briefly 
it is this: God created Adam and Eve and endowed them with an emana- 
tion from himself, which is the good seed. After the fall of man there 
was also planted in Eve and all the daughters of Eve the “seed of the 
serpent.” All children born of the divine seed are the children of God, 
while all children born of the evil seed are the children of the devil. ‘Those 
children begotten of the devil are his bona fide children and to their 
father they would and ought to go. Therefore, sending them the gospel 
and giving them the Bible were acts of such gross and supreme folly that 
no Christian should engage in them. The other portion of mankind, since 
they are the children of God from eternity, and being allied to Jesus 
Christ by the nearest and dearest ties, “being no less than ‘particles’ of 
his body . . . the Redeemer, nolens volens, takes them to mansions pre- 
pared for them in bliss”: hence Parker very wisely concluded that if 


” Baptist Memorial and Monthly Record, vol. iv, p. 308. 

* Newman, op. cit., p. 436. 

* Spencer, vol. i, op. cit., pp. 576-578, gives a fuller exposition of Parker’s Two-Seed 
doctrine. 
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such were the case the Lord had very little use for the Bible or mission- 
ary societies. 

' The total effect of the anti-mission movement in the West was un- 
doubtedly harmful to religion generally and to the progress of the Bap- 
tists in particular. The unevangelical type of Calvinism which it fostered 
led to bigotry and intolerance, and its absurdities brought the churches 
and ministers into disrepute among those who most needed their ministra- 
tions and their restraints. Its opposition to education and to an educated 
ministry was particularly unfortunate for the West at the very time when 
educational foundations needed to be laid. And much of the energy which 
might have been utilized to spread religion among the scattered and 
rapidly increasing population of a new country was expended in quarrels 
and resulted in bad feeling and estrangement among those who called 
themselves Christians. 





ADORATION 


(After Saint Augustine) 


I 


Not fragrance of the flowers, nor melody of song, 
Nor brightness of the light, nor beauty of the face, 
Nor the fair harmony of Time, however dear 
And beautiful, each in its perfect grace: 
Not these, not these, I love, when I love Thee, 


My Lord, my God! my joy eternally! 


II 


Blessed the man that loveth thee, O Lord, 
And, in his all-embracing charity 
Expressed in kindliest deed and word 
His friend in thee, his enemy for thee. 
Bensamin CopeLann. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


“= Minutes of the General Association of Baptists in Kentucky, October 20, 1837. 
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PREACHING AND PHILOSOPHY 


Pavut E. Jounson 


Hamline University 


Tue human race has entrusted its cargo of hopes and fears chiefly 
to priests and philosophers. The childhood of great civilizations devel- 
oped under such tutelage. Seldom do we find the priestly and philosophic 
functions confused ; they remain distinct and usually contradictory points 
of view. The priest is concerned with the sacred, the philosopher often 
represents the secular; the priest is paid or receives offerings for his 
services, the philosopher of ancient times scorned wages and taught for 
the love of truth. But the fundamental conflict lies in the aim. Priests 
have been preservers aiming at the perpetuation of traditional doctrines 
and ceremonies, while philosophers have been explorers aiming at the 
infinite extension of human knowledge. 

The field has not always been equally divided between these conflicting 
interests. At times philosophy has outgrown priestly iimitations as 
recorded by the Upanishads in India or the teachings of Xenophanes, 
Democritus and Socrates in Greece or in the literary remains of the un- 
orthodox sages of China. At other times priestcraft has swallowed up 
philosophy as in Chinese Taoism or Southern Buddhism or in the scho- 
lasticism of medieval Europe. Medieval Europe sought to unite priest- 
craft and philosophy, and here, if anywhere, we may expect to find their 
conflict laid to rest. Philosophy and theology, as Hegel in scholastic 
spirit declared, have the same contents, the same aim, and the same inter- 
ests. 

But this marriage of faith and reason did not effect complete identity 
or establish perfect union. For both parties suffer from the will-to-power 
complex and each must either rule or resign. When priestly dogma ruled, 
philosophical reason might operate as vigorously as it liked, but in the 
end was subject to the authority of tradition. The historical outcome of 
philosophy under priestly rule was: (1) a logic of purely deductive 
method without appeal to experience, (2) barren conclusions about a 
preconceived goal, (3) futile debates over insignificant points, (4) absurd 
evasions, as the doctrine of two-fold truth, (5) loss of intellectual leader- 
ship, and finally (6) the revolt of reason against this religious bondage. 
Such was the fate of scholasticism or the rule of the priest over the 
philosopher. 
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When, on the other hand, philosophic reason gained supremacy over 
priestly dogma both religion and humanistic culture witnessed new birth. 
The historical outcome of the free use of reason in religion toward the 
close of the Middle Ages was: (1) In some cases skepticism, but (2) in 
other cases the enlargment of the inherited faith, (3) rediscovery of the 
values of the past, (4) the Renaissance, (5) the development of modern 
science and philosophy, (6) the Protestant Revolt, freedom, democracy 
and universal education. Priestly supremacy has issued in barren futility, 
while the free exercise of philosophic reason has issued in the rich fer- 
tility of our modern civilization. 

Where in all this is the preacher? There is no little confusion in our 
day as to where the preacher belongs. He performs priestly functions in 
most churches of all Christian denominations. But he is likewise called 
to preach; he is a voice, a message, a challenge. Furthermore he is called 
by telephone, letter and telegram to perform myriad other functions until 
he straddles nearly the whole range of human offices in trying to cover 
his calling. 

Historically the lineal ancestor of the preacher is the prophet. The 
prophetic movement in eighth-century Israel was a revolt against the legal- 
izing and formalizing tendency of the priesthood. 

“I hate, I despise your feast days and I will not smell in your solemn 
assemblies. Though ye offer me burned offerings and your meat offerings, 
I will not accept them; neither will I regard the peace offerings of your fat 
beasts. Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear 


the melody of thy viols. But let justice roll down as waters, and righteous- 
ness as a mighty stream.” 


The prophet was the incarnation of religious freedom. He was free to 
criticize existing dogmas and ceremonies, free to make independent judg- 
ments instead of accepting the authority of tradition. He was free to 
interpret the past and the present, to explore the future, to extend the 
limits of the known by plumbing the depths of the unknown. 

The prophet, we are thus led to conclude, is blood-brother to the 
philosopher. The free criticism, the independent judgment, the larger 
interpretation, the exploration of the unknown—these are traits that 
apply equally well to prophet or philosopher. In Hebrew culture the 
prophet performs the task performed by the philosopher in Greece, India 
and China. In Greece Socrates was condemned to death for criticizing 
the unworthy religion of his time. Athens condemned her philosophers 
as Jerusalem stoned her prophets. In ancient India the priests were say- 


*Amos 5. 21-24. 
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“Whoever performs the Asva-medha sacrifice obtains all his desires, and 
attains all attainments. This is the atonement for everything, the remedy for 
everything. He who performs the Asva-medha redeems all sin.” 


The Asva-medha was an elaborate horse-sacrifice which required a whok 
year for completion, the very beginning of which called for the slaying of 
over six hundred animals. It was the Hindu philosophers who declare 
such ceremony unnecessary and pointed to direct knowledge of Brahna 
as the way of salvation. In China the orthodox religions exhausted them. 
selves in empty ritual, the moral codes in rites or propriety. The 
Philosopher Moh Ti broke forth in prophetic denunciation: 


“Yea, men in general not loving one another, the strong make prey of the 
weak; the rich do despite to the poor; the noble are insolent to the mean: and 
the deceitful impose upon the stupid. All the miseries, usurpations, enmities 
and hatreds in the world, then traced to their origin, will be found to arise 
from the want of mutual love." 

“But what does heaven desire, and what does he hate? Heaven desires 
righteousness and hates unrighteousness. If I lead the people from thence to 
do right, then I do what heaven desires.” 


Recognizing the brotherhood of prophet and philosopher across the 
frontiers of civilizations, we are prepared for an important observation on 
modern preaching. If philosopher is brother to prophet, then by neglect- 
ing philosophy our preachers fall into betrayal of their prophetic 
ancestry. 

Here lies the root of much of the trouble, I believe, in the churches 
to-day. Without rigorous intellectual labor the preacher becomes a 
hallowed errand-boy, strong on non-essentials. Without profound think- 
ing the preacher becomes a jolly, but apologetic good fellow, an orator 
speaking to empty pews. Without critical analysis his sermons lack the 
ring of prophetic challenge. Without independent judgment he fails to 
speak for God, and becomes the repetitious parrot of literal or merely 
verbal inspiration. Without interpretation of past and present he falls 
into quarrel with science. Without exploration of the unknown he be- 
comes a dispenser of trite aphorisms and familiar moralizings. 

What does it mean for the preacher to become philosopher? 

In the first place the preacher as philosopher will dedicate himself 
to truth. But all this, he protests, have I kept from my youth up. Be- 
cause of the truth I came as preacher. Had I not the truth I was never 
called to this unpopular profession. What lack I yet? 


* Sacred Books of the East, vol. xliv, pp. 347 and 328. 

* First chapter on “Universal Love” from the works of Moh Ti (Legee translation 
in Chinese Classics, vol. ii, p. 104). 

* First chapter on “The Will of Heaven” from the works of Moh Ti (Forke’s Ger- 
man translation, p. 315). 
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In reply to such affirmations as these Jesus once said, If thou wilt be 
perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven. Give up your unexamined dogmas, your smug complacency, your 


shop-worn faith. Have faith enough to lose what you have in the assur- 


ance of things hoped for, in the hope of larger truth not yet seen. Lay 
aside your easy believing, your inherited dogmas, your uncritical assump- 
tions. Be ready to sacrifice your most precious belief to find a better, 
truer one. 

Ye must be born again. You must feel the pangs of doubt that 
wring your.generation. You must forsake the security of the sanctuary, 
leave the refuge of the altar long enough to stand in the market place 
among the restless throng of doubters, cynics and scoffers. You must go 
out with bared head to meet the attacks launched upon your faith and 
practice. You must endure the blows of criticism eagerly, rouse yourself 
to the failures and contradictions in twentieth-century Euro-Americanized 
Christianity. You must enter the travail of acute suffering, and give 
birth to a new faith that is bone of your bone, flesh of your flesh, spirit of 
your spirit. This is the way to the truth that shall make you free. 

In the second place the preacher as philosopher will devote himself to 
reality. But how of all men, we protest, could the preacher escape it? 
Hither we have come following the beaten paths, walking in the strait 
and narrow way. Have we not forsaken houses and lands, father and 
mother to follow thee? Where shall we find if not in such seeking? 

No people (except in India perhaps) have given themselves more 
zealously to the religious quest than the Jews. And yet to them Jesus 
said, “Ye compass land and sea to make one proselyte, but ye shut the 
kingdom of heaven against men; for ye enter not in yourselves, neither 
suffer ye them that are entering in to enter.” In their case Jesus diagnosed 
the trouble as a failure to distinguish reality from sham. They tithed 
mint, anise and cummin while overlooking the weightier matters of religion. 
They dealt in forms while missing the essential life. We give our atten- 
tion to raising money, building magnificent structures, developing skilled 
methods, putting over great programs, drawing large crowds by stunts 
and spectacles. Are we too whited supulchers careful of externals, wash- 
ing the outside of the cup and missing the inner content? 

Does our Christian ministry reach the deepest needs of men, or only 
touch their desire to be entertained? Are churches ministering to that 
persistent hunger for the eternal or cheerfully offering social values as a 
substitute? Do contemporary sermons move incisively to the actual 
causes of human failure or plaster over unpleasantries with soft words of 
deceit? Do pulpit prayers reach the infinite reality that is God or fall 
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impotently at the feet of waiting listeners? It is so easy to give the 
word for the life, the form for the content, the stone for the bread. 

Are we drinking from broken cisterns? Protestant worship is largely 
subjective. Man rather than God has become the object and end of 
churchly service. It is instructive to analyze services of worship from 
the standpoint of direction, asking at each point, what is the purpose 
of this item? why is this feature present? In the average Protestant serv- 
ice it appears that the organ prelude is there to overcome the shuffling of 
feet of late-comers, the call to worship a signal to begin, the hymn an 
effort to get the people together, the recital of creed to confirm the united 
faith of the believers, the responsive reading to awaken the audience to a 
sense of its responsibility for and participation in the service, the scrip- 
ture reading for edification of the hearers, the choir anthems for the 
entertainment of the listeners, the offering for the elicitation of cash 
values, and the sermon for the persuasion of the individual members. All 
these items are addressed to man, what is left for God? The invocation, 
the doxology, the gloria patria and prayer seem to be the only elements 
in the usual service of worship addressed to God. 

It may be objected that such analysis is not just, in so far as the 
other elements are chiefly talking about God, even though not addressed 
to him. But these are elements of a service of divine worship, and talking 
about God is not what worship is commonly accepted to mean. If worship 
is to be the distinctly religious exercise we have claimed it to be, nothing 
short of experiencing the actual presence of God will satisfy its true mean- 
ing. Our fathers were not far astray in calling their service a “prayer 
meeting,” if the meeting intended was an experience of meeting God. 
Wherever man meets God is holy ground, but wherever men meet without 
meeting God there can hardly be worship in truth. 

Especially is worship vacated of its divine aspect when religion is 
translated into popular humanism. The modern emphasis upon human 
values is a commendable discovery in appreciations too long neglected. 
The recent stress laid upon the immanence of God is a theological compen- 
sation well overdue as reaction against the remoteness of the deists’ absen- 
tee God. But if humanity swallows up divinity what is there left beyond 
ourselves to worship? If religion is nothing more than the human con- 
servation of human values, how can it save us from our human frailties 
and transform our human clay into the nobler ideal? If God is a figure of 
speech for the achings of human hearts, or the personification of unreal- 
ized human desires, we worship but our own delusion. Unless there is 
some reality transcendent, some power and goodness beyond us, our human 
values totter perilously on the brink of despair. 
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The preacher as philosopher will take no ready substitutes for 
reality simply because they are closer to hand. With Francis Bacon he 
will observe that “nothing can fill, much less extend, the soul of man but 
God and the contemplation of God.”® With Josiah Royce he will recog- 
nize that “the needy and ignorant natural man must somehow . . . get 
into a genuine touch with a real life that is above his own level. If he is 
to be saved something that is divine must come to be born in the humble 
manger of his poor natural life.”® With the Hindu philosopher in the 
Upanishads he will cry, 

“From the unreal lead me to the real, 


From darkness lead me to light, 
From death lead me to immortality.” 


It is this passion for eternal reality that has stirred the great prophets 
and philosophers of our groping race of men. 

But, it may be objected, philosophy is vain speculation, idle talk 
about a better country that no man has seen. Our problems are urgent. 
Men are failing, despairing, dying while we go apart to engage our fancies 
with this beautiful yet distant dream. If speculation be a way of escape 
from sterner practical tasks are we not craven to indulge in its “dear 
delight”? If metaphysics is definable as a blind man in a dark room 
looking for a black hat that isn’t there, have we time for such games no 
matter how entertaining? The prophet was ever a practical man; why 
need he be linked with the philosopher who has at times forgotten the 
world in his far-flung musings? 

Let philosophers be first to admit their prophetic need. Otherworld- 
liness in philosophy as well as religion-needs prophetic recall to this- 
worldly tasks. Though he love God with all his mind he fails as true 
philosopher till he love his brother as himself. Either prophet or 
philosopher becomes a broken arc without Hocking’s principle of alterna- 
tion, gazing alternately at reality far and near. Each is his brother’s 
keeper. Prophet needs philosopher as philosopher needs prophet to weld 
mind and heart in the love of human and eternal, to become seer as well 
as thinker, to see life steadily as well as whole. 

It is the preacher who should most naturally be in a position to unite 
the prophet and philosopher in one person. His pastoral relation holds 
him close to the human problem, his divine ministry calls him to the 
eternally real beyond. His religious zeal should lead him to see, his task 
of interpreter should urge him to think. Without philosophy he cannot 

*The Advancement of Learning (Robertson tr., p. 44). 


*Sources of Religious Insight, p. 48. 
* Brihadaranyaka, I, iii, 28. 
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be truly prophetic, without prophecy he cannot be truly philosophic. 
Without either his preaching thins down to the commonplace. 

May we conclude, therefore, with a prophetic challenge to Philos- 
ophize. In paraphrase of Plato’s political ideal of kings as philosophers: 
Until philosophers are preachers, or the preachers and pastors of this 
world have the spirit and power of philosophy, and ecclesiastical great- 
ness and wisdom meet in one, and those commoner natures who pursue 
either to the exclusion of the other are compelled to stand aside, churches 
will never have rest from their evils—no, nor the human race as I believe— 
and then only will this, our religion, have a possibility of life and behold 
the light of day.* Then shall our seeking be truer finding. Then may we 
endure as seeing Him who is invisible, or with the Hindu Philosopher tes- 
tify, “Beyond the darkness I know Him, the great Spirit, shining as the 
sun: knowing Him is immortality. . . . In seeing Thee man cometh 
to unchanging peace.” 

In the hope of this ideal we may reach up to the height of the prayer, 
“Our Father who art in heaven” and not cease to wrestle till Thou touch 
us with the breath of eternity. Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
and the quest for God may well be an eternal one. But with the patience 
of the “God-intoxicated” Spinoza we shall see that “all things excellent 
are as difficult as they are rare.”'® 


*Cf. Plato’s Republic, V, 473. 
* Svetasvatara, III, 8; IV, 4 (Saunders tr.). 
* Ethics (Elwes tr., Part V, Prop. XLII, closing sentence). 
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Blessed Are the Meek 


BLESSED ARE THE MEEK 


Avis D. Carson 
Wichita, Kansas 


Wuen I was a small girl I was a regular attendant at Sunday school 
and was therefore required to memorize the Beatitudes. I had also to 
learn the Ten Commandments, the names of the books, the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and numerous other bits of biblical lore. But I am often amused 
to reflect that none of them left any such scars as did the “blesseds.” The 
others were only something to be rattled off glibly when the teacher gave 
the signal. The Beatitudes were different. They got through the wall 
of half-attention by which children customarily defend themselves from 
the sententious things they must memorize, entered my imagination, and 
claimed for themselves an honest if somewhat immature attempt at 
evaluation. 

The result would have been most shocking to my teacher if she had 
had the faintest notion of what was going through her pupil’s young head. 
It was nothing less than skepticism of the deepest hue. I still remember 
puzzling over one of the sentences, first curiously, and then with growing 
doubt. How could anyone think that the meek inherit the earth? 
Mourners might be comforted: my childish experience had already tested 
that truth. That the merciful might receive mercy seemed reasonable 
enough. It was quite conceivable that the poor in spirit might find the 
kingdom of heaven, for it was a shadowy place, hard to define and rather 
terrifying in its remoteness. I could even understand that peacemakers 
were blessed. The first decade of the twentieth century was full of talk 
about the glory of peace. 

But that the meek—doormaty folks with no spunk or push—should 
inherit the earth was simply unthinkable. Life did not run so. The peo- 
ple who owned the earth were the up and coming who went forth to each 
day’s work keen-eyed and stoutly armored for a fight. One could only 
pity the meek who got in their way. In the end the armored aggressive 
lived in fine houses, bought automobiles, and had bank accounts, while 
the meek lived in quiet little places and had much ado to keep straight at 
the grocery stores. 

So said I in my ten-year-old wisdom. If some one had spoken of me 
as meek, I should have been mortally offended. 

A quantity of water has gone under the bridge since those days, but 
our attitude toward meekness has not greatly changed. Last week I 
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asked a group of lively girls, seniors in high school, to discuss meckness. 
They were unanimously contemptuous of it. When I inquired how many 
of them would like to be called “meek,” they laughed heartily. A good 
joke, that! 

Now, as everyone who has dealt with young people knows, youth js 
not essentially original and not essentially rebellious. It has a faculty for 
picking up feelings and attitudes that are in the air and expressing them 
more bluntly and more picturesquely than older people do. These girls 
had never thought critically of meekness. They were merely reflecting the 
contemporary American and Occidental attitude toward it. And yet 
Jesus declared that the meek should inherit the earth. It is but another 
facet of the great paradox he propounded that to have life we must lose 
it. We were nineteen centuries beginning to find scientific corroboration 
of that precept. Apparently we have made no steps whatever toward 
testing the “blessedness”’ of humility. 

Sufficient evidence for that statement lies in our having clothed the 
term “meek” with a half-humorous contempt. Say that someone is meek 
and mild, and you have utterly damned him as a business associate or as a 
companion. Tell him that he has a reputation for meekness and he will 
begin to consider investing in a correspondence course in How to Succeed. 
The outstanding points in such a course are sure to be the necessity for 
assuming an alert, aggressive manner, and directions for bolstering that 
manner from within by suggestion. 

As a people we take little stock in meekness. Perhaps Dickens had 
something to do with one of our two common reactions toward it. Uriah 
Heep’s groveling manners and clammy hands have somehow got them- 
selves so closely associated with humility that we are suspicious of the 
word. We smell hypocrisy in any profession or praise of the quality. 
The other reaction, contempt, began to come with the modern refusal to 
sing “for such a worm as I.” Fiction writers and cartoonists have helped 
to deepen our contempt for meekness by holding up for our scorn or pity 
or amusement certain stock creatures labeled “meek”: the hen-pecked 
husband and the down-trodden female in the clothes of six years back—the 
spineless and the brainless of the earth. No wonder my girls thought I 
was joking when I wanted to know if they would like to be called meek. 

And yet, despite all this suspicion and contempt of what we are 
pleased to call “meekness,” we are intolerant of the qualities which stand at 
the other end of the pole. Nothing so arouses our ire as arrogance and 
presumptuousness. Facing a display of either quality, something in us 
fairly itches to “put him in his place.” Teachers never have to discipline 
a presumptuous student—his classmates do that unless his skin is so tough 
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that he cannot be disciplined. A show of angry high-handedness will stir 
anybody to wrath. The one who gives the impression of cock-sureness 
never makes a mistake, serious or slight, without giving real pleasure to 
his acquaintances. Egotism is no less sure to repel friends and to make 
one play a lone hand against the world. “Self-advertising” or what chil- 
dren call “showing off’ must be so adroit as to be unsuspected or it draws 
contempt. Of all the antonyms of meekness “aggressiveness” is the only 
one which we have exalted into a virtue. 

The trouble here is the usual one of having no word to fit the quality 
which comes midway between arrogance and spinelessness. ‘‘Meekness” 
once came much more nearly to expressing the mean than it does now 
when it is freighted down with popular connotations of stupidity and 
abject submissiveness. For Aristotle, as for Jesus three hundred years 
later, meekness was the mean, and therefore a virtue. It is another case 
of shift in usage. We have reduced “meek” to the already long list of 
synonyms describing qualities contemptible, but have neglected to invent 
another word to take its place. When Moffatt came to translate the - 
Beatitudes he wisely tried to allow for this change by making the passage 
read, “Blessed are the humble.” “Humility” is not quite so burdened with 
unfortunate connotation, although Uriah Heep is always fawning in the 
background of our minds. 

Let it be understood, therefore, that as I use the word “meekness” I 
mean by it the mildness, the lack of conceit, the spiritual humility which 
the word originally meant. It seems to me a great pity that it has been 
demoted from that use, for the English language is singularly rich in 
terms describing both arrogance and supineness, and singularly poor in 
synonyms for genuine meekness. 

But even when we have thus restored the word to its original, best 
sense the Occidental mind is still disposed to deny that the meek inherit 
the earth. Even the good souls who would make the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Writ a matter of legislation and jail sentences do not 
really believe that meekness is the pre-requisite for coming into posses- 
sion of the earth. They may repeat the saying devoutly and protest to 
high heaven that they believe it, but they don’t, else they should never 
have resorted to legislation and jail sentences to enforce their religious 
views. 

If we were idealists and believed that reality is spirit, and so that 
to inherit the earth is to find truth, beauty, and goodness, then our 
paradox would vanish instantly, for every one knows that the bumptious 
and cock-sure never arrive at truth, never see beauty, never achieve real 
goodness. 
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It is common talk that the reason so little real education is acquired 
in our universities is that there is so little intellectual humility in th 
country. The know-it-all student is the despair of teachers everywhere, 
And our aggressive America naturally produces a great many of him. Ng 
one ever discovered truth by approaching an intellectual problem as sales- 
men are taught to approach prospects. The men who have never seep 
the inside of a laboratory, but are willing to expound with conviction 
upon the latest scientific theories never get a fresh glimpse of truth 
Their wives, who fiercely condemn the work of some thinker whom they 
have read about in the tabloids, will die believing the world to be th 
tight little box described to them in their Sunday-school days. Their 
children come to college believing that the world already knows all that it 
really needs to know, and that they themselves, because of their superior 
Nordic, Protestant, and family heritage, are quite the finest intellectual 
product civilization has produced. To teach them the technique of un- 
earthing truth is practically impossible, not because their I. Q. is low, 
but because they lack intellectual humility. 

Though the fact is less generally known, the perception of beauty is 
likewise dependent upon spiritual humility. The lordly, gate-crashing 
portion of humanity never learns the A B C’s of wsthetic appreciation 
or creation. Imagine a landscape painter giving himself a twitch and 
saying, “I will just step over this morning and cut the heart out of that 
valley.” Or a poet saying, “And now, ladies and gentlemen, I am going 
to produce the epic of this century.” It is almost the unimaginable. Th 
artist does not swagger as he confronts his materials. He prays that 
he may have vision to perceive a little of what is to be perceived and skill 
to express a little of what is to be expressed. He knows that if he is to 
get even a faint insight into the life of things, he must approach them 
with a humble desire to understand them, rather than an intention to 
force them willy-nilly into his preconceived notion of what they are. He 
cannot even fortify himself by quoting some critic or other who has called 
him the landscape painter of the age or the poet of the century. If he 
bustles up to life intending to get his fingers upon the sly old dame’s 
throat and force her to reveal her secrets, she puts him off with moth- 
eaten information which does him just no good at all. Spiritual humility, 
the understanding that J am not of unique importance in the universe 
and the universe is mine to understand, not mine to exploit, is the first 
essential for him who would perceive beauty. It is both Alpha and Omega 
for him who would also create beauty. 

So it is with goodness. Plenty of professional “good men” hustle 
and charge about with the air of a top-notch salesman who is convinced 
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that his product is the one thing society needs to relieve its woes and who 
means furthermore to become district manager by piling up a record- 
breaking percentage of sales. Everyone knows ministers and social 
workers who have precisely that attitude. Morality for them is a matter 
of following the rules as energetically as possible. That it may become 
something creative, something warm and sweet at the very heart of life, 
something interesting because it varies with each new situation and with 
the passing years, something intellectually and xsthetically challenging, 
they can never discover, because they lack the first essential for that dis- 
covery, humility. 

As I said a moment ago, if we were out and out idealists, it would 
be easy enough to understand that the meek possess the earth, although 
unfortunately some of us who would like to be artists, thinkers, or saints 
fail to understand it. But, happily or unhappily as the case may be, 
most of us are not idealists. As a people we believe that to inherit the 
earth we have to do more than find the way to truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. Wanting as we do to possess the material world as well, is there 
any meaning for us in “Blessed are the meek”? That is, does “inherit 
the earth” mean what it says? 


One who inherits anything comes into possession of it. It is his 
because he is who he is. It is his as much as if he had spent the original 
energy necessary to create it or accumulate the means of buying it. 
Possession of it passes to him for good and all, unless he sees fit to 
relinquish it or foolishly squander himself out.of it. It is his to experi- 
ment with, his to pay taxes on, his to extract from it what value he can. 

Is that what “inherit the earth” means? The newer translators seem 
to think so. Moffatt changes “meek” to its closest synonym, “humble,” 
but keeps the original “inherit the earth,” whose very terseness invites 
one to feel that it is meant to be read literally or not at all. Weymouth 
retains the word “meek,” but makes the promise even more vigorously 
specific: “They as heirs shal] obtain possession of the earth.” The sug- 
gestion of literalness must be strong in the original Hebrew and Greek. 

Once the idea that the meek have any chance to possess the earth 
seemed to me absurd. Lately I have begun to wonder if it is not just 
possible that this most Oriental of the “blesseds” may be literally true 
for here and to-day; that Jesus was talking not figuratively, and not 
narrowly to hearten his contemporaries, a subject race ehafing at the 
force which was being exerted over them, but literally and to human 
beings of all times and conditions. 

Two good reasons may be cited. In the first place the individual 
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who is part of a social order must acquire possessions of any sort— 
wealth, fame, power, what not—very largely by making use of other 
individuals. If aggressiveness and bold snatching at natural resources 
have been the two methods by which in the past Americans have most fre- 
quently amassed great possessions, it is because our history has been one 
of frontiers and pioneers. The pioneer is one who steps out from the 
existing social order and deals singlehanded with things in the raw. His 
tools are the axe, the plow, and the sluice, not people. Most of our early 
captains of industry have been of this pioneer type. They got along 
with such human tools as they had to have poorly or not at all. The cost 
in labor disturbances and in intensification of poverty with all their unfor- 
tunate slowing up of progress is not one to be lightly contemplated. 
To-day, however, we are emerging from the pioneer period. We deal 
more and more with people instead of things in the raw. Success js 
increasingly dependent upon the individual’s ability to adjust himself to 
the social method. If he cannot get the co-operation of other individuals 
in the projects by which he hopes to obtain possession of the earth, he 
will have to contend with their opposition, or at least with the dead weight 
of their indifference. 

The other reason is one of the simplest, most easily demonstrable 
facts about’ human nature. It resents force. It resists aggressiveness. 
In the end it either successfully resists aggressiveness or makes the cost of 
aggression insufferably high. This generalization is, I believe, always 
and indisputably true if one holds to the long-time view of it. 

In attempting to make use of other individuals, the aggressive, the 
self-advertising, the belligerent, the blatantly self-seeking, all of the un- 
meek, must use the method of force, whether actual physical intimidation 
or the fear of starvation, the bludgeon by which apathetic industrial 
workers are kept in line. Why? Because human nature is always antago- 
nized by arrogance, presumptuousness, and the rest, and so will never 
give full co-operation to the personality colored by them. And if his- 
tory has sought to pound into our unwilling heads one lesson it is that 
the method of force is costly and exceedingly uncertain of result. A 
sound thrashing may seem to work immediate wonders in juvenile conduct, 
but somewhat later, when the child is a hulking adolescent, the devil is to 
pay. The child has simply pursued the human policy of waiting until 
he could gather enough physical strength to defy force. Perverse human 
nature resents doing what it feels it is being compelled to do. Sooner 
or later it almost always has a try at meeting force with force, compul- 
sion with rebellion. And force is the only method open to the arrogant, 
the aggressive, the conceited, the self-advertising, and the cock-sure— 
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just as whining and appeals to pity are the only methods which can be 
used by the spineless, the abjectly submissive, the supine. 

Thus it happens that, in the three fields of activity from which the 
great bulk of humanity earns its living and through which it attempts 
to get possession of the earth, the un-meek are severely handicapped. 

When two young workingmen start together with about an equal 


equipment of health and intelligence, which has the better chance to get 


ahead, the one who is so sure of his importance in the shop that he is 
inclined to be high and mighty with his fellows and impatient of his 
superior’s directions or the one who is pleasant-mannered and intellec- 
tually humble? ‘The question is nonsense. Every preacher of success 
shouts the answer. But, curiously enough, those preachers most incon- 


’ 


sistently urge the young worker to be “aggressive,” when aggressivencss 
is the exact antithesis of pleasant manners and intellectual humility, that 
is to say, of meekness in its original and proper sense. The success- 
preachers seem to forget that, if he is to succeed, the worker simply 
must get the liking of his boss, and that bosses are notoriously unfriendly 
to cocky employees. Certain radicals will charge that I am advocating 
boot-licking and servility. By no means. When has it ever been ignoble 
to win the approval of those upon whom one’s success depends, provided 
the means are dignified and socially commendable, which mildness and 
intellectual humility undoubtedly are? 

The youngster trying to get a foothold in a profession must always 
go through a period of apprenticeship, working under the direction of an 


, 


older person to gain the “practical experience” he could not get in 
school. If he lacks humility and is chafed by criticism, if he shows conceit 
and is so smitten with a sense of his own dignity that he resents doing 
the drudgery which is sure to fall to him, he fails to win the good will of 
his older associates, and thereby cuts himself off from his greatest chance 
of rapid advance. If, as he grows older, he adds to his former handicaps 
the arrogance and smugness common to middle-aged men who have been 
egotistic youngsters, he is perfectly sure of having to contend with the 
indifference or active hostility of his colleagues. They do not like him 
and they never, unless they are trying to pull his leg for something, miss 
a chance to set up for him obstacles which he must overcome in his effort 
to get possession of the earth. Besides that, his lack of intellectual 
humility prevents him from giving himself to the rigorous study necessary 
fer outstanding professional success. A hunchback or a tuberculous 
patient who is ambitious for possession is hardly less handicapped in the 
professional world than is the unfortunate being who lacks—dare I use 
the word—meekness ! 
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And, finally, we must reckon the value of humility in the field of 
modern business, the very godmother of the virtue aggressiveness. Great 
firms have been accustomed to urge embryo salesmen to go get ’em, to 
knock ’em over, to drag ’em in, to use any means whatsoever to get names 
on the dotted line. “Be aggressive,” they tell him over and over again 
until he is half-hypnotized into the quality. When the district manager 
commends him to higher powers, he refers to him as “aggressive.” In 
most cases, the original meaning of the word thus used has been weakened, 
so that the district manager merely means that the young salesman js 
alert and industrious. But when the salesman really has been aggressive, 
he is likely to have been a very poor representative for his firm. Webster, 
we remember, defines “aggress” as “to commit the first act of hostility or 
offense; to begin a quarrel or controversy!” The high-powered sales- 
man who uses the method of psychological force may make a fine per- 
centage of initial sales on his territory, but he will have to move presently 
because he cannot repeat. The reason he cannot repeat is that in spite 
of all the psychology which has been drilled into him by sales managers 
he has missed discovering one of the fundamental quirks of human nature: 
we like to think we behave rationally. When we are sold something by 
the strong-arm method, only the blindest rationalist among us can con- 
vince himself that he has chosen deliberately. 

I think my own reaction to salespeople and sales tactics is typical, 
both in its perversity and in its comically timorous method of sales 
resistance. I can be sold once by pressure, but never again by the sam 
salesman. I don’t give him a chance! The shoe clerk who maneuvers m 
into a hole where I have to buy a pair of shoes I don’t fancy may send 
me out of the shop with the shoes under my arm, but his chance of selling 
me another pair is just nil, for in the future I stay safely away from him. 
In the same way the vacuum cleaner salesman who hounds me and talks 
me down until in self-defense I have to make some kind of a decision is 
likely, if I can momentarily disengage myself from his hypnotic spell, to 
send me huffily to his competitor. 

The selling world itself is coming to realize that one cannot force 
people to buy even what is best for them to buy without in some degre 
antagonizing them. Pressure methods are going out. The agent in most 
demand to-day is the one with the highest “repeat” percentage, the on¢ 
who can build up a clientele of steady customers by making them feel 
that he has in mind their interest as well as his own. If authorities are 
right in declaring the problem of success in business to be the problem of 
marketing the products manufactured, and if our contemporary reaction 
away from pressure sales methods is well founded, it looks as if aggres- 
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siveness as a business policy may be a much feebler answer than we have 
thought. 


So much for the individual. What about states? Are they above the 
blessedness of humility? 

If there is anything they have always devoutly wanted it is posses- 
sion of the earth. Imperialism, which aims literally at that possession, is 
everywhere the settled policy of states. What has it gained? Always 
and forever unrest, antagonism, and resistance among the subject peoples, 
and suspicion and armed resistance from jealous powers also trying to 
build empires. The cost in money, bloodshed, and coarsened emotional 
fiber is beyond estimation. Nor is that all. By accepting and depending 
upon imperialism as the way to possession humanity has probably kept 
itself from finding an answer to one of its most basic problems. So long 
as we believe that a far-flung empire will assure us of markets for our 
goods and so give us economic power and security, we spend our energy 
on building the empire instead of setting ourselves seriously to the task 
of working out a real solution to the vital question of acquiring economic 
power and security (that is, material possession of the earth) by some 
less costly and more effective means. 

Imperialism with its inevitable reliance upon the method of force is 
the great political delusion. Alexander’s phalanx melting before the 
Roman legion, the legion crumpling before the northern barbarians, 
France and England at each other’s throats for centuries, Napoleon’s 
boot heel grinding into form the Prussia which somewhat later would 
humiliate France, Bismarck building so great an empire of blood and 
steel that it must arouse the antagonism of the whole world, India and 
China in growing opposition to the industrialism of their foreign masters 
—history is one long spectacle of the abysmal futility of imperialism as 
a means to the possession of the earth. As Kennedy makes the Captain 
cry out in The Terrible Meek: 

“We stretch out our hands, greedy, grasping, tyrannical, to possess the 
earth. Domination, power, glory, money, merchandise, luxury, these are the 
things we aim at; but what we really gain is pest and famine, grudge labor, the 
enslaved hate of men and women, ghosts, dead and death-breathing ghosts that 


haunt our lives forever. It can’t last: it never has lasted, this building in 
blood and fear. Possess the earth! We have lost it. We never did possess it.” 


That is the record of superior states which have undertaken to elbow 
themselves to first place in the bread-lines of history. Great Britain’s suc- 
cess in so long maintaining her position at the head of that line is duc not 
so much to her famous navy as to the concessions she has from time to 
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time found it expedient to make, that is, to what in an individual would 
be called courtesies. Grudging and half-hearted as they have sometimes 
been, they are responsible for preserving whatever loyalty and co-opera- 
tion there is in the British empire. If, owing to the unfortunate connota- 
tions which have grown up about the word “meekness,” we have never 
associated it with courtesy, we have certainly always dissociated courtesy 
from arrogance, conceit, bumptiousness, aggressiveness, and the other 
antonyms of meekness. 

Opponents of imperialism have done too much preaching about its 
being wicked and too little about its being senseless and ineffective. ‘They 
have made of it a fabulous monster spitting sulphuric fumes, instead of 
what it is, a symbol of our human delusion that the way to get what we 
want (and that is nothing less than possession of this little planet on 
which we live) is to snatch and grab, smash and bluster. We hate those 
acts in others, will not tolerate them if we can help ourselves, but we 
always fancy that for ourselves or our country they are the way to 
possession. 

In our effort to possess the earth we are always making the fatal 
mistake of supposing it to be microscopic and insignificant, and ourselves 
and our itch for possession to be the really important phenomena in the 
universe. In this colossal egotism we stretch out pigmy hands to snatch 
at the earth. Usually the poor little hands come away bruised and 
almost empty. Even when by some chance we do manage to get hold of 
a sizable portion of the earth, we are for the most part pretty uncom- 
fortable with our prize because we have made no effort to understand it 
and so do not quite know what to do with it. We pay taxes on it and 
strain body and soul to increase the size of our handful. But because we 
ourselves seem the important phenomena in the universe and the thing 
possessed only something to be exploited we always miss any satisfying 
sort of possession. 

BLEssED ARE THE MEEK! 
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WOODROW WILSON’S PHILOSOPHY 


CrarENcE R. ATHEARN 
Malden, Mass. 


Ir is necessary to try to understand this universe, vast and mysteri- 
ous as it is, because we have to live in it. That is why we value great men. 
Their golden meaning illuminates the purple mystery of existence. They 
come like flaming comets from the infinite depths of heaven. They visibly 
embody universals, infinitudes, incomprehensibles. In them, reality speaks. 


They dramatize philosophy. They understand what life means, trans- 
late its inner mystery into practical maxims, direct human action toward 
the highest good. Universal principles incarnate, that’s leadership. 
Without guiding principles we travel blindly. 

Woodrow Wilson was a philosophical statesman. He touched high 
themes—truth and duty, education and religion, economics and politics— 
with an idealism which was both personal and practical. His unique sig- 
nificance arises largely from the distinctive principles of his philosophy. 
These guiding principles (here briefly summarized) give his life unity, 
meaning, power. 

The central principle of Wilson’s idealism is the supreme value of 
personality. To him the whole universe is, in ultimate reality, the home 
of a society of persons created and sustained by one sovereign Person, 
God, the Father of our spirits. Personality is valuable because of those 
rational and moral attributes which distinguish us as human beings. To 
be human is to seek truth, admire beauty, achieve character, love people. 
Human beings are purposive, self-liberative, self-determining. They are 
naturally social, cherishing family, friends and fellowmen. They strive 
to realize their noblest “visions of the mind.” They create values. Peo- 
ple are not things, machines, beasts, or electrical phenomena. Every 
person is an immortal spirit, living beyond death, growing forever toward 
infinite perfection. It is false and dangerous to underestimate the worth 
of common people. There is nothing in the universe more valuable than 
personality. 

Wilson staked everything on the triumph of truth. Truth, he 
argued, teaches us to face life as it really is. The facts and forces of life 
are infinitely cross-related. The task of truth is to state these intricate 
interrelationships in judgments which ‘stick together coherently. Life is 
all of one piece; truth has no meaning piecemeal. To divide life into 
narrow sections and special interests is arbitrary and artificial. People 
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with limited views of reality cannot see any situation in its entirety. ‘They 


make prison-houses of prejudice and provincialism, and often stoop to 
regard truth as an instrument of private gain. Lovers of truth prefer 
to sally forth into the open air of the wide world, where things are seen 
whole and in their true colors. They lift their eves above the dust of the 
workshop and road to scan far horizons and study the signs of the 
heavens. They know that safety and peace depend upon maintaining 
friendly relations with all the human and divine forces of the universe. In 
fact, a man comes to himself only as he realizes what these friendly rela- 
tions are. Science reveals relations among physical things; but to under- 
stand our personal relations to mankind and to God we must consult his- 
tory, literature, the Bible, and religion. Like love-light in a woman’s eyes, 
truth incarnate fills life with redemptive power. Only lives and institu- 
tions based on a growing embodiment of eternal truth can triumph or 
endure. 

After all, love makes the world go round; and moral love is nearer 
than physical force to the heart of the universe. Righteous words cut 
deeper than swords, Wilson asserted, because the moral law is an irre- 
sistible law of nature and of nature’s God. False reasoning, he contended, 
cannot make wrong conduct right. No enduring satisfaction comes from 
chasing pleasure, calculating self-indulgence, or bowing before the golden 
calf of fashion. The highest good is gained by obeying the absolute 
standards set for us in the heavens, applying these permanent principles 
to every changing circumstance, and modeling our lives after the best 
ideal of personality the mind can conceive—comprising genuineness and 
integrity, thoughtful love, chastened will, self-respect, and self-sacrifice. 
In realizing this ideal, we attain that pure happiness which is most life- 
giving for our natures as a whole. Personal morality is no private, no 
cloistered virtue; it is militant, fighting social sin and public wrong with 
righteous light. Nations, like individuals, suffer from moral instability 
and diseases of the imagination. Moral forces must be applied to all 
the new machinery of our complicated and perplexed civilization. The 
conviction that mankind can make progress toward the moral administra- 
tion of the world rests on faith in the moral government of the universe. 
The righteous love-tide rising in the hearts of men will be irresistible: 
there is in it the motion of an infinite sea, eternal power from beyond, the 
Spirit of the living God. 

These cardinal principles of life Wilson applied rigorously to educa- 
tion, religion, business, government, and world peace. 

Education, he said, should develop the whole man, physical, intellec 
tual, moral, spiritual; provide a comprehensive survey of the general 
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world of thought ; and so interpret the meaning of life and modern civiliza- 
tion that every man may understand his part and purpose in it. The 
spirit of learning seeks truth for its own sake regardless of immediate 
utility. Technical training and vocational skill are indispensable: though 
America is sick of specialists who know their own business, but have no 
conception of the public welfare. Americans should never be trained to 
live in occupational ruts or social grooves. The social activities of the 
university must be co-ordinated to assure closer association of teachers 
and pupils and more democratic comradeship among all classes of stu- 
dents; social side-shows must be controlled by academic authorities in 
the main tent. The university is for the service of the nation, a school of 
public duty and civic virtue; its object is to produce not scholars, but 
citizens ; its duty is to feed society not with the yeast of change, but with 
the bread of life. These conservative purposes are hindered by reaction- 
ary forces attempting financial domination of educational policies, and by 
the revolutionary effects of exaggerated emphasis on science. Scientific 
methods, unrestricted, breed excessive desire for experiment, novelty, sud- 
den change, contempt for the past. Science must be balanced, mentally, 
by courses in history, politics, literature, ethics, philosophy. Science 
can sharpen weapons of warfare, but it cannot purify the motives of 
men. This requires religion. 

Religion—as Wilson conceived it—is not only a valid system of 
thought about God and man, but also a vital way of personal and social 
life. The religious man believes that the universe is friendly, feels depend- 
ent upon the Determiner of destiny, wills to co-operate with God in real- 
izing his divine purposes, aspires to be noble clay for the molding of 
the Almighty effort. The Bible is the people’s book of revelation, the 
charter of the human soul. It reveals the purpose of life’s struggle, 
pictures the spiritual order of the universe, and classifies moral values by 
a standard of perfect personality. Christ was the first world citizen. 
His principles are supremely applicable to international relations. You 
can’t fight God. God is infinite, not finite. The Eternal is not generated 
by human socialization. Religion regenerates society. Prayerful obedi- 
ence to the Father’s will introduces divine power into human life. Com- 
mon men—not technical saints only—walk smiling to the stake or go 
desperate into battle for spiritual values, because they believe in immor- 
tality and divine justice. Justice, liberty, equality—inalienable rights— 
rest upon the religious conviction that all men are equal before the judg- 
ment seat of God. The salvation of souls begins in this life; and the 
churches will serve religion best when they best serve the toiling masses in 
direst need. True religion aims not only to save individual souls, but 
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also to save the world, and so lift mankind at last into the light of the 
justice of God. 

Nobody can worship God or love his neighbor, normally, on ap 
empty stomach. That, Wilson explained, is the spiritual meaning of 
agriculture and all sound economy. To live and work at their best, peo- 
ple must have a noble material environment. People are both creators and 
consumers of economic goods; their virtue and vitality are the real 
sources of good business. A nation glutted with gold will starve unless 
that gold is assimilated into the life-blood of a righteous people. Nothing 
can be economically right which is morally wrong. Roadhogs monopoliz- 
ing business highways should be jailed. Conscience cannot be incor- 
porated, unionized, nor merged out of existence. A man’s labor is not a 
material commodity, but part of his spiritual life. Since morality is 
motivated by religion, the first essential of material prosperity is spiritual 
redemption. Business must be based on truth; and the plain truth is that 
the modern economic world is a world of specialized services and interde- 
pendent parts all bound together in common unity. No business or nation 
can live alone. Agricultural stagnation means industrial ruin. Economic 
justice won’t grow in the city if it rots in the country; and it won’t thrive 
in any nation unless protected by the mobilized moral forces of the world. 
The natural relations of the United States to international commerce 
cannot be permanently cut off by artificial barriers. The heart’s blood of 
humanity throbs through the arteries of trade; and the hands of business 
are paralyzed when severed from the larger life of the governing body 
politic. 

The central theme of Wilson’s books and addresses on government is 
the moral idea of the state. He taught that the purpose of government is 
to make life worth living morally and spiritually. The state exists to put 
truth and right into life and action. Political progress is measured by 
the predominance of reason and conscience in public affairs. The task of 
jurisprudence is to apply eternal principles of right and wrong to existing 
conditions, to square public law with the moral judgment of mankind. 
Obeying these laws of moral navigation, the ship of state sails free: dis- 
obeying, she “hangs in irons.” The true pilot needs a technical engineer, 
a crew trained to read the stars, and passengers who know where they are 
going. Again, the state is like a tree: only God can make one; his con- 
stant purposes govern its changing growth; it flourishes by the organic 
co-operation of its parts; it is nourished from the bottom—-by the im- 
pulses of “millions of human hearts beating their way into the light.” 
Revolution uproots everything. But plutocratic guardianship of the 
golden fruits is a dangerous substitute for economic equity and political 
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justice. The road away from revolution is to apply righteous motives 
and rational methods to both business and politics, before social discon- 
tent sweeps passion beyond reason. 

Politically, Wilson urged that we keep the mile-posts of progress 
painted white. If reason is to rule, he said, our government must be made 
more representative and responsible. Responsible leadership may be 
secured by centralizing administration and simplifying elections. Chief 
executives should have cabinet representatives in the legislatures to direct 
systematic legislative programs ; and they should have the right to appoint 
and dismiss all minor officials, a power which now practically resides with 
the irresponsible party boss. Nomination and election machinery should 
be simplified by means of the short ballot and direct representation, so as 
to rescue parties from the control of private interests, and restore gov- 
ernment to the service of the people as a whole. 

According to Wilson’s political philosophy, democracy is the diffi- 
cult but necessary way to achieve the moral and spiritual purposes of 
government. Democracy exalts the intelligence and righteousness, the 
possibilities and opportunities of ordinary people; its principles are 
divinely written deep in human nature; its altars are forever lighted by 
the sacred fires of faith, hope, and love. The welfare of democracy in 
the world, Wilson declared, should cause grave concern to patriotic Ameri- 
cans. Tyranny abroad imperils liberty at home. The Declaration of 
Independence was a protest against economic imperialism. The Stars 
and Stripes—white for the rights of man, red as the blood spilled for free- 
dom—symbolize the noblest aspirations of the human spirit. America 
was born to free mankind, and the flag trembles whenever human rights 
are threatened in any part of the world. 

Wilson’s peace plans were based on his philosophy of life. He be- 
lieved that God’s fatherhood, human brotherhood, truth and right, law 
and order, friendship and love speak the real heart of the universe. He 
sought to guarantee world peace by organizing international relations in 
harmony with these principles. Peace and truth, he said, are of one 
family; unrelated ideas are not entirely true; isolated individuals are not 
wholly alive; among families or nations, sovereignty need not preclude 
friendship. Permanent peace is the product of the performance of right. 
Physical and moral laws are universal; right and wrong, supply and de- 
mand, gravitation and electricity transcend national boundaries. Physi- 
cal forces and material things are tools of moral purpose. Self-determina- 
tion spells the doom of dollar dynasties. World-wide moral and economic 
laws necessitate world-wide political organization. The profoundest 
guaranty of the performance of right is such a union of self-governing 
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states as can administer international justice, guarantee commercial 
security, safeguard political liberty, and enthrone conscience in world 
affairs. Wilson predicates ultimate world unity upon the moral economy 
of the universe. National isolation breeds tribal deities and hymns of 
hate. To federate the whole human family is only acting as though we 
really believed in the common fatherhood of a just and loving God. Truth 
and duty, humanity and religion, economic realities and prudent policy, 
all demand international co-operation. 

Wilson preached and practiced this central idea: Individuals and 
nations, war and peace, education, religion, economics, politics, love and 
death have value and meaning in relation to God’s plan for the universe, 
which is the redemption and perfection of personality in one universal 
brotherhood of man. In expounding this philosophy he became an educa- 
tor who taught humanity to see the spiritual values of earthly existence; 
and in applying it, a statesman who sought to embody in political institu- 
tions mankind’s noblest aspirations. 

Humanity’s toilsome quest for truth and justice is not ended. World 
views broaden with advancing knowledge. History will assay the dross 
from the gold. Wilson’s concrete formulations may need modification 
and restatement, but the general principles which guided his practical 
policies are essentially permanent. They embody the best thought of the 
ages, and constitute well-established foundations for constructive prog- 
ress. As a whole this philosophy presents the most reasonable and prac- 
tical way of life for individuals and society; reasonable, because it inter- 
prets inclusively and coherently the most obstinate facts of experience; 
practical, because it provides a key for solving life’s most baffling prob- 
lems. Without such principles, people drift helplessly before the tragic 
storms of life. With such vision, even tragedies can be endured and re- 
deemed at last for good. It is prudent to take long views of life and 
destiny. In place of cynicism, chaos, and despair, reasonable faith gene- 
rates courage, harmony and hope. This is the philosophy of social prog- 
ress and the square deal. It is a far-seeing hard-headed, high-hearted 
facing of realities. 
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THE GOSPEL AND MODERN INDUSTRY 


Avsert D. Be_pen 


London, England 


Wuat is the gospel? It is not an array of facts about Jesus or 
an array of doctrines for intellectual acceptance, such as are presented 
to us in the creeds. It is not to be identified, as has so often been the case, 
with the great separate doctrines of Christian theology, such as, for 
example, the Gospel of the Atonement as favored by the Evangelicals or 
the Gospel of the Incarnation as favored by the Catholics. We sometimes 
hear the phrase, the Gospel of the Resurrection. These things are gos- 
pels, but they are not the gospel. 

The gospel is, as Jesus defined it when he came into Galilee preach- 
ing. It is, to use his phrase, “the gospel of God” (Mark 1. 14, R. V.)— 
the gospel of what God is like, and of what therefore his true worshipers 
must become. 

There should be no need, surely, to stress at this time of day the 
character of God as revealed by Jesus. God is love, and we no longer 
pit some other attribute of God against his love. We no longer imagine 
that God can only be just by ceasing to be kind. We see that justice is 
not another attribute of God besides his love. It is only the grand equal- 
ity of his love. It is the determination of God, in his equal love for all, 
that there shall be no favorites in humanity. “God is no respecter of 
persons.” “Brethren, hold not the faith of the Lord of Glory with 
respect of persons.” And when we know what God is like, then we know 
what we have to become, by his grace. There is no other gospel than this, 
and there is no other salvation. Salvation is the increasingly exact equa- 
tion of character between God and man. It was upon this inevitable like- 
ness between father and child that Jesus based his total ethic. “I say 
unto you, Love your enemies and pray for those that persecute you, that 
ye may be sons of your Father which is in heaven. Ye, therefore, shall be 
perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.” Obviously, however, this 
gospel only saves when it is applied, and it only saves where it is applied. 
In other words, if we desire a full Christian salvation we must apply this 
gospel of what God is, and what we must become, all the time and in 
every place and circumstance. There can be no interest of our life held 
aloof from the redeeming grace of the love of God. 

From this simple gospel, by a strictly logical inference, there emerge 
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certain watchwords for the social life of humanity. Two of the most 
outstanding are equality and fellowship. Because God’s love is equal to 
all, then, if we are to follow him in his love, our love also must be equal 
to all. There, then, is the simple gospel to which the Christian js 
pledged. 

Tue Mopern Business Wor_p 


What then of the business world into which the Christian steps? | 
venture to think that most Christian men feel that when they take that 
step it is a step downward. They feel that to pass out of the Sunday 
atmosphere, out of the really beautiful fellowship of church lore, with 
its almost consistent emphasis upon human brotherhood, into the world 
of business is to descend to a sub-Christian level. It is well to remember 
that the business world of to-day is not what the business world was in 
time gone by. There are people who imagine that there is something 
sacrosanct about the modern system of commerce, that it fell ready-made 
from heaven. Whereas, on the contrary, we can perceive in human his- 
tory at least five different systems of industrial relationship. The first in 
history was primitive Communism, which passed into Chattel Slavery. 
Then came Feudalism, followed by the Guildism and Monopolies of the 
Middle Ages; then something happened. That something was the Ref- 
ormation. The Reformation created a perfect state of liberty in Western 
Europe, and it was not without its influence in the realm of commerce. 
For example, in the legislation of Cromwell in 1650, we find a commission 
appointed to inquire into and report upon the state of trade. The ninth 
instruction of that commission ran as follows: “They are to take into 
consideration whether it be necessary to give way to more open and free 
trade than that of companies and societies, and in what manner it is 
fittest to be done, wherein notwithstanding they are to take care that 
government and order in trade be preserved and confusion avoided.” 
There we see the new impulse to liberty, so beneficent in many other ways, 
finding its effect in the commerce of the country. - The modern system of 
capitalism has one of its great roots in the Reformation. 

The beneficent purposes of such a movement, however, were destined 
to terrible breakdown. Mr. R. H. Tawney, in his valuable book, 7'he 
Acquisitive Society, declares that 

“When they (Adam Smith, Jefferson, and Condor, etc.) formulated the 
new economic philosophy, the obvious abuse was not the power wielded by the 
owners of capital over populations unable to work without their permission. It 
was the network of customary and legal restrictions by which the landowner, 


monopolistic corporations, and the state, both in France and England, prevented 
the individual from exercising his powers, divorced property from labor and 
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made idleness a pensioner on industry.” He goes on to say, “Since phrases of 
this school were minted by the great masters, a deluge has changed the face of 
economic society, and has made them phrases and little more.” 


That deluge, which transformed this beneficent movement in commerce 
toward freedom into the cruel license of a mad individualism, was the 
Industrial Revolution—a revolution which produced such profound 
changes in human relationship and in economic conditions that only a 
corresponding development of the understanding of the gospel could pos- 
sibly have met the situation. That development has unhappily not been 
forthcoming until our own day. 


A System or Free CompetitTion 


The sickening horrors due to the unrestricted competition of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are well known to every student of 
industrial history. In spite, however, of the passing of many of these 
horrors we are still living in the main under a system of free competition 
in industry with results that are still horrible, and it is for this reason 
that your Christian business man, however much he may try to avoid it, 
instinctively feels that the atmosphere of the business world is a step 
downward from the atmosphere of Christian worship and fellowship. 

It is this principle of competition that is the fundamental evil of the 
present situation. It is a common fault in business men to speak of com- 
mercial competition in terms of sport. But the competition of sport is 
innocent and healthy for the reason that the game is understood to have 
no really serious consequences. To win is to take no vital prize save the 
honor of prowess, to lose is to suffer no vital penalty or loss. This is why 
gambling is the death of sport because it turns innocent and beneficial 
competition into a matter of frequently vital loss and gain. Moreover 
the competition of sport invariably assumes an equality of conditions for 
the competitors. Now neither of these features, either harmlessness 
or equality of conditions, characterizes competition in the industrial 
world. The prizes and the losses may vary in their degree of im- 
portance, but for the most part they are quite vital. It is true that 
competitors may joke with one another over their cups of coffee or at 
their Rotary Club and appear to be boon companions in private, but 
when they get into their counting houses and into the atmosphere of real 
business their competition is neither a game nor a joke, and often it is a 
tragedy. The fact is that competition is the war principle at work in 
commerce, 

Your Christian business man may strive with Christian courtesy 
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to compete as gently as possible, but he can never say how far the slightest 
push may send his competitor along the road to ruin. A series of gentle 
pushes can be as effective in the long run as one big fierce push, and what 
boots the gentleness of the push if your opponent eventually goes over 
the precipice? Of many a business man brought down to ruin it may be 
true that the man who did him most harm was the man who first gently, 
but firmly, elbowed him out of his point of vantage. 

But what I am more particularly concerned with is the steady 
whittling away of moral and spiritual character in which the competitive 
practices of commerce involve the Christian man. Under the pressure of 
the harsh necessity of competition, the moral judgment of men becomes 
warped. 

Let me give you two little snapshots from real life to illustrate some 
results of competition. A is a commercial traveler, member of a Christian 
church, B is an employer in a big way of business, member of a Christian 
church. C is a customer, member of a Christian church. A manages to 
extract a good order from C for B. B says that he dare not deliver the 
goods because there are rumors about C’s credit. Times are hard, compe- 
tition is fierce, B dare not take the risk of making a bad debt, and instructs 
A to tell C that the goods, which are all the time in the warehouse. have 
not been delivered from the manufacturers. Eventually B tells this lie 
over the telephone! We tend in our Christian communions to excom- 
municate drunkards. What are we to do with liars? Would such men 
lie but for the unnatural pressure of the system? 

Another snapshot. In the year 1914 a consignment of soap of fifty 
tons was sold for £20 a ton. In 1919 there was offered to the original 
seller a consignment of soap of fifty tons. He examined the bill of de- 
livery and found that it was his own bill and that this was the original 
consignment that he had sold in 1914. It had not moved from the ware 
house to which he had sent it. It had been purchased and sold again by 
fifteen different people, whose endorsements were on the bill, and whose 
respective profits had pushed the price, it was now offered to him at, up 
to £70 per ton, and the soap had not washed anybody! There is an 
illustration of the element of insanity in our modern methods of doing 
business, but it is the pressure of the necessity to make money, in other 
words, of competition, which produced phenomena like that. Is the fol- 
lowing true? It is the verdict of a very valuable little collegium on the 
subject of competition, organized by the Christian Student Movement and 
presented in a book entitled Competition. 


“In the realm of big business enterprises where firms are out to destroy 
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one another in order to capture their rivals’ trade, men must sometimes steel 
themselves to deal cruelly with their fellow men. Men who have developed big 
businesses must often know that all along the line of their successes other men 
have been forced into bankruptcy with no very great hope of finding help in 
their distress. In most cases the ruin wrought is not brought to the notice of 
the successful competitor; in cases where it is there is often a measure of per- 
sonal consideration shown to the losers.” 


This very common fact shows, by the way, how much better human nature 
intrinsically is than when it yields to the impersonal control of the 


system in vogue. To continue the quotation! 


“On the other hand there are cases where one firm deliberately sets out to 
undermine the business of another, using every device of secret spying upon its 
methods and seduction of its agents in order to compass its downfall. One 
witness says in cases where the success of some big firm results in the crushing 
of a smaller firm it is generally found that the incident affects the morals of 
both parties and in different ways darkens or wrecks the lives of both.” 


Is that a true statement of what big business generally involves? 
If so, is John Wesley’s verdict upon such action any too strong? “We 
cannot set out to ruin our neighbor’s trade in order to advance our own. 
None can gain by swallowing up his neighbor’s substance without gaining 
the damnation of hell.” 

Tue Gravest Feature 

The gravest indictment against competition in industry is that it 
breaks the holiest fellowship that humanity can know. It breaks the body 
of Christ. You will remember the solemn passage in Saint Paul’s account 
of the Lord’s Supper in which he speaks of the peril of “not discerning 
the Lord’s Body.” We know what meaning Saint Paul gave to the Body 
of Christ. It was his great description of the church. What then are 
we to say of a system of commerce which compels the very men who have 
sat about the table of the Lord and felt the hallowing impulses of one 
Spirit unifying their hearts and minds to fight one another for the bread 
that perishes? 

Many a minister has known what it is to sit in the little shop parlor 
and to see a Christian man, his face furrowed with care, his body literally 
bowed down with the stress of competition: and of competition between 
members of the same church living in the same road! It is into this 
system, which places a premium upon selfishness and hardness, that we 
push the lads and girls from our Sunday schools and churches. We have 
trained them in that gospel which teaches a man to “love his neighbor as 
himself” and we send them forth to live up to that ideal amid a system of 
economics which calls to them daily to prefer themselves to their neighbor. 
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Tue Remepy 


Such is the modern business world. What is the reniedy? What js 
the Christian business man to do? We may note three possible positions 
for the Christian business man on this matter. There is one that stil] 
lingers among us, but need not detain us long. It is the policy of non- 
interference. It says that business is one thing, religion is another, and 
a Christian man need not trouble about their relations. The minister, 
above all, must not preach about_it. To do so, we are told, is to taint 
religion with materialism and worldliness. Fancy that, if you please, in 
regard to a religion which has its very roots in the Incarnation of God! 
To this attitude we must give no further quarter. It is simply sancti- 
monious nonsense. As Doctor Fosdick has said, “It enables men to pluck 
the world out of their hearts in order to stuff it into their pockets.” 

Another form of this non-interference policy is that which tries to 
restrict the Christian business man’s responsibility to his own individual 
conduct of his own business. But, however generously we may recognize 
the success with which some business men organize their business, that 
does not lift from their shoulders the responsibility for the out-working of 
the commercial system of which their business‘is a part. Indeed, we may 
say that the more Christian an employer is, the more efficient a competitor 
does he become, and the more disastrous may be the effect of such compe 
tition upon other business men. If he is a good Christian he will work 
harder, he will live simpler, he will have fewer coffees and probably no 
beer. He may, all too easily, become a big business man with a trail of 
broken competitors behind him! 

To turn to the two positions that recognize the full responsibility 
of Christian men for Christianizing the business world, we may note first 
the older ascetic view. This tends to make the behavior of Saint Francis 
of Assisi the type of conduct for the Christian Church. It is the policy of 
renunciation. Now if this were done on the scale of the Christian Church, 
it would probably drastically revolutionize the present order, but it is not 
a practicable policy. While throwing the present mode of society into 
chaos, it would entail a vast amount of suffering upon others. It was. of 
course, the only way to be recommended to the unenfranchised community 
to which Jesus first spoke. The first Christians did not possess the great 
corporate leverage upon society that the modern church possesses. This 
way of renunciation may still be a policy for pioneers who feel peculiarly 
called of God to follow such a way of protest against modern society. and 
certainly it is a little strange that there have been so few “Young Rulers” 
in the history of our faith. If such a call could come to one from Christ 
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as the best way for him it is a little surprising that there are so few in the 
modern world who correspond to his type. 

Yet when all is said and done, this method is essentially a method of 
rotest for the sake of personal innocence. One doubts seriously if it is a 


policy for building up the kingdom of God. 


Procressive TrRaNsFORMATION 


There is a third position which seems more human and statesmanlike. 
It is the policy of progressive transformation, and it calls for a wiser and 
bolder use by the church of its corporate leverage upon society. The 
Christian Church, almost throughout the world, is enfranchised, that is, 
she has a power that has never heen hers before in history, the power to 
lead human society in its true self-organization. It is in this great task 
of the progressive transformation of the commercial system of the world 
that the Christian business man of to-day must find his peculiar contribu- 
tion to the kingdom of God. We ministers, whose speech upon this matter 
is often resented by business men, have a perfect right to say, “We must 
speak, we will speak, until you business men act.” The way of advance is 
fairly plain. The great words “equality” and “fellowship” light our way. 
Democratic control of industry must come. The world of commerce is 
the last stronghold of autocracy. That penetrating thinker John Stuart 
Mill said long ago in his Principles of Political Economy: 

“The form of association which, if mankind continues to improve, must be 
expected in the end to predominate is not that which can exist between a capi- 
talist as chief and workpeople without voice in the management, but the asso- 
ciation of the laborers themselves on terms of equality, collectively handling 


the capital with which they carry on their operations and working under man- 
agers elected on removable terms by themselves.” 


And fellowship must become our test for the Christian character of our 
business. It is gratifying to find that this ideal is increasingly laying 
hold upon the minds of modern business men. Mr. Maurice Rowntree, in 
his book Social Freedom, has some interesting evidence to give of some 
American firms which have organized as fellowships, one outstanding 
instance being the Packard Piano Company, with its motto, “No harmony 
in the piano without harmony in the factory.” That firm is now “packing 
harder” than ever. It has found that brotherhood pays. 

Why should not the business men of our churches get together upon 
this problem, see it as peculiarly their own and work their way cor- 
porately toward that system of commerce which Christ can fully approve? 
Certain movements are already springing up to provide the necessary 
organization for this. There is “the National Business Men’s Movement 
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toward a Christian order of Industry and Commerce,” with the initiation 
of which I have had the privilege of being closely associated. This js 
particularly for all men and women of good will engaged in the admin. 
istration of commerce. There is the Industrial Christian Fellowship 
which aims more at permeating “labor” with the same idea of a corporate 
solution of our own industrial problems. There is our own denomina- 
tional committee which should be used by the business men of our churches 
as a bureau of information concerning all these and similar movements. 
By means of such a bureau personal experiments in the Christian conduct 
of business might be reported and exchanged. Doubtless Christ’s system 
of human fellowship in commerce—and he must have his ideas about it—is 
better than any of the issues which at present bid for our support. It js 
toward this ideal system that Christian men must strive and strive to- 
gether, pooling their brains and resources for the solution of their com- 
mon and most urgent problem. In no other way can we lay hold com- 
pletely on the simple gospel of God in Christ for our generation. 
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ONE, HOLY, CATHOLIC, APOSTOLIC?" 


WituaMm Burr 


Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


(Mostly from notes in Italian by Dr. Alfredo Taglialatela.) 

Tue Roman Church claims to be the One Holy Catholic and A pos- 
tolic church. Is she either? 

I. Is the Roman Catholic Church a unit? That there are divisions 
is very evident. 

(a) There are divisions as to forms of worship—the Roman rite and 
the Ambrosian rite. 

(b) There are divisions in orders and names—Franciscans, Benedic- 
tines, Dominicans, etc. 

(c) Many divisions in theological doctrines! All will remember the 
famous and bitter discussions between the Franciscans and Dominicans 
over the doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary: be- 
tween the Thomists and Scotists over the effects of the sacraments: and 
between the Jesuits and the Jansenists in reference to Divine Grace. But 
the Romanists reply, “Our unity rests in the fact that above all possible 
controversies we have an infallible authority in the person of the Pope, 
who can settle all differences.”” We would ask two pertinent questions. 

1. If this supreme and infallible authority is indispensable for the 
unity of the church how came it that the Romanists did not discover the 
fact till 1870? Before 1870 some said that the authority was in the 
Pope, others that it was in the councils and others in the church as a 
whole. 


This brings us to one of two conclusions. If the church existed so 


many centuries without fixing its one and infallible seat of authority, this 


authority is not necessary to its unity. If on the other hand it is neces- 
sary, then the church was not a unit up to 1870. 

2. If the Pope assures the unity of the church, what happens when 
there is no unity or harmony between the Popes? For at least twenty-five 
times there have been two and even three Popes at the same time who 
anathematized and excommunicated each other. 

Even when there have not been these schisms and open war, very 
often one Pope has contradicted his predecessors. Gregory I (when the 


*These four attributes of the church—unity, sanctity, universality and apostolicity 
—first appeared in the Constantinopolitan form of the Nicene Creed.—Eprror. 
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Pope was known simply as the Bishop of Rome) said: “I declare that 
whoever shall call himself Pope, or supreme bishop, or shall permit others 
to so designate him, such an one in his pride is a forerunner of the anti- 
christ.” But Gregory III decreed that only the Bishop of Rome might 
call himself supreme bishop or Pope. Sixtus V made an edition of the 
Bible which he declared to be infallible, but Clement VIII found in jt one 
thousand errors. Nearly all the Popes decreed transubstantiation as a 
dogma, but some have declared that the bread and wine are only symbols. 

The Romanists boast of unity, but the whole history of that church 
is nothing but a series of fisticuffs between secular priests and monastic 
orders, a ferocious strife between councils, conclaves and Popes from 
which one hears only the thud of their reciprocal excommunications strik- 
ing each other. 

They speak of unity and yet I challenge any one to find a single doc- 
trine for which priests have not been arrayed against priests, orders 
against orders, councils against councils and Popes against Popes. In- 
deed, more than once Popes have contradicted themselves. 

That degree of apparent unity which one discovers in the Romish 
church is obtained in two ways. 

(a) By keeping most of the clergy in the grossest ignorance. Rosi- 
mini considered the ignorance of the priests as one of the five plagues of 
the church. 

(b) As regard the living, suppressing by force those who dare to 
think for themselves, obliging them to repress their opinions, or if per- 
chance they have expressed them, to go to Rome and retract them, as for 
example Bonomelli, Curci, Fogazzaro, Ireland and others. 

(c) By changing and mutilating the writings of the deceased. When, 
for instance, we wish to quote the Fathers we had better note the edition, 
because there are some editions so mutilated and changed by ecclesiastical 
authority that they are no longer correct. In boasting of their unity in 
contrast to the divisions among evangelical churches the Romanists re- 
semble those who boast of the immovableness of the face of the dead in con- 
trast to the various expressions, which are signs of life, of the living. 

II. Is the Roman church holy? In what does its holiness consist ¢ 

1. Is it holy in its teachings? Open the book entitled De Pontefice by 
Bellarmino and in chapter seven you may read: “If the Pope shall ever err 
commending vices and prohibiting virtues, the church is obliged to belicve 
that vices are good and that virtues are bad, otherwise the church would 
sin against its own conscience.” Is that holy teaching? Have we for- 
gotten Isaiah 5. 20? “Woe unto them that call evil good and good evil, 
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that put darkness for light and light for darkness, that put bitter for sweet 
and sweet for bitter.” Read some of the books which teach the morals of 
the Jesuits. In 1762 even the French Parliament ordered that 326 books 
written by Jesuits be burned in the public square of Paris, because the 
court had declared that twenty-eight of these books encouraged perjury, 
thirty-three theft, thirty-six murder, seventeen lasciviousness and sixty- 
eight regicide. Nothing so dishonest or diabolical exists in the darkest 
recesses of the human heart as that which the Jesuits have taught and 
justified in their morals. “Come,” says Guerazzi, speaking of the works of 
the Jesuits, “hold up your garments and let us pass on tiptoe over this 
mountain of mud and blood.” 

2. Is the church holy perhaps in her representatives? Yes, a few 
have been good in spite of the system, but these have never been the ones 
recognized by Rome as holy. Rather the blessed Labre, whose principal 
merit seems to have been that he never washed himself, and Saint Dominic, 
whose memory even now produces terror in those provinces which, under 
the pretext of purifying them from heresy, he devastated with fire and 
sword. 

Of Benedict IX a successor said: “I would be horrified if I should 
refer to the wicked and abominable life which he conducted.” Then think 
of John XII and John XXIII, the despot of the Council of Constance, of 
whom it was said, “In him were concentrated all the vices.” 

Compare, if you please, the lives of the Popes to the lives of the 
Roman Emperors, the Vatican Palace to that of the Cwesars, and the times 
of Livea, Poppea and Messalina to the times of Marozia, Theodora, and 
Rosa Vanozza, and then tell me who carries off the palm for diabolical 
wickedness? Certainly no one can hesitate for a moment in his decision. 
The mark of human sin has been carried to its highest level there where 
they say: “We are the Holy Church; outside of us there is no salvation.” 

Ill. Is the Roman Church Catholic? What does Catholic mean? 
The word comes from the Greek and means “for all the earth.” Hence 
when the Papists assert their Catholicism they simply say, “You Prot- 
estants are only a sect, limited to a small part of the world, while we are 
everywhere in every land and in every clime.” 

Romanists are greatly mistaken in regard to the inner meaning of 
the word Catholic as applied to their church. The primitive church was 
called Catholic, but this did not mean that it was then in all the earth. 
This would not have been true because as we know it was then limited to a 
small area. It meant simply that as the synagogue was only for Israel, 
excluding all others as not worthy, the Christian Church carried on its 
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banner “For all the world.” It was not actually in all lands, but jj 
aspired to bring the gospel to all peoples. 


If this is the meaning, why do the Papists accuse us of not being 
catholic? We are certainly more catholic than they are. When or where 
have we ever excluded any from the privileges of the gospel? They have 
done so many times, for they decreed an interdict against France, Eng- 
land, Holland, Denmark, Germany, and six times against the Republic 
of Venice. Instead of excommunicating and cutting people off from the 
Christ we send missionaries to evangelize the ends of the earth, saying, 


“Come, for all things are now ready; you are all welcome to the feast.” 

2. Setting aside, however, the real meaning of the word Catholic, jf 
the Romanists wish to raise a question of numbers and of expansion they 
do not tell the truth when they say they are everywhere. There are more 
Protestants than Romanists in the world to-day, and if we would be true 
to our convictions our ranks would increase marvelously. The Romish 
Church is very fond of parades and processions, but the most wonderful 
procession of modern times in the lands beyond the sea is that of the multi- 
tudes who are leaving the Church of Rome. On their banners you may 
read, “We will never return.” 

IV. Finally, is the Roman Church Apostolic? The Papists say that 
we are not apostolical because we are not descended from the apostles, 
that we are only of yesterday. Where were you, they say, before the time 
of Luther? 

1. Supposing we did not exist before the time of Luther, and sup- 
posing we cannot trace our historical connection back to the apostles, this 
does not prove that we are not apostolic. 

You read the writings of Plato and are convinced of the doctrines of 
Socrates. In order to be a disciple of Socrates is it necessary to prove 
that there has been a direct line connecting you personally with Socrates? 
If we believe the doctrine and live the Christ life we are apostolic. 

2. But the fact is that before the time of Luther, down through fif- 
teen centuries before the Reformation, there were Protestants. 

Who was that James Lefevre d’Etaples, the most learned professor 
of Paris as they called Erasmus, who twenty years before Luther pro- 
tested and made the halls of the university resound with the great doc- 
trine of the Reformation, “justification by faith”? 

Even before then, in the fifteenth century, who were Savonarola, 
Jerome, Huss, and Nicolas of Clemangis, if not Protestants? Who was 
Wiclif, the audacious doctor of Oxford, who translated the Bible? He 
was excommunicated and forty-five years after his death his ashes were 
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dug up by order of the Bishop of Lincoln in order that they might be 
scattered to the winds. 

Who were the Albigenses of the eighth century if not Protestants, 
against whom was hurled the bloody inquisition with such awful fury? In 
the twelfth century there was Peter Waldo and the Poor of Lyons, and 
Peter of Bruges burned at Saint Giles because he did not believe in transub- 
stantiation, and Arnold of Brescia burned at Rome because of his pro- 
test against the greed of the Popes for temporal power. In the tenth and 


eleventh centuries were the Paulites, forerunners of the Albigenses and 
Waldensians, who fled to their hiding places in the mountains to escape 
papal persecutions. Were these not Protestants? Was Luther any more 


a Protestant than they? 

Let us go up yet farther in the review of time. In the ninth century 
there were brave souls like the venerable priest Bertramo, who protested 
against the mass. Also Claudius, Bishop of Turin, who cleaned out the 
idols and relics from all his churches saying, “If you worship the cross 
because Christ was nailed to it for a few hours, then you must worship 
the manger because he was born in it, boats because he preached from 
them, thorns, and even donkeys.” In the eighth century we see the protest 
of the Iconoclasts who would restore spiritual worship among the people. 
Their protest was heard in two solemn councils, one held at Orvieto, Italy, 
and the other at Frankfurt, Germany. Who were those if not Protestants, 
the hundreds of thousands of the seventh and sixth centuries in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Spain who rebelled against the assumptions and ris- 
ing supremacy of the universal bishop? Now at the fifth century we hear 
the protestations of brave souls in the Pyrenees against the worship of 
images and relics. Still farther back and we hear Chrysostom and Augus 
tine, who, like Luther, protested: “Ye are saved by grace through faith. 
Search the Scriptures.” 

Now we are back in the times of the Fathers, and we are surprised to 
find the question absolutely changed. It is no longer a question of finding 
Protestants, for all Christians are Protestants, but a question of finding 
any Romanists. You may search in every direction, but there are none. 
No Pope, no Cardinals, none wearing miters or scarlet or purple. Wor- 
ship is a spiritual exercise without images or pictures, without confes- 
sional or foolish ceremonies. The creed of the church was simple, like the 
gospels. The Word of God was in the hands of the people, prayer was 
spontaneous and personal and preaching was in the place of functions. 
This, however, is not what is now known as Roman Catholicism. This is 
the ideal church of the Protestants. 
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LESSING’S RELIGIOUS POSITION? 


Epvarp Koenic 


Bonn, Germany 


In the numerous articles which have appeared in commemoration of 
Lessing’s two hundredth birthday, the poet’s meritorious efforts for the 
progress of German literature have been duly appreciated. However, the 
question as to the relation of his literary activity to religion has not 
been sufficiently discussed. Therefore, a characterization of Lessing’s 
religious position is surely a timely topic. This phase of the work of the 
great critic and poet has been revealed partly in his struggle for the 
Wolfenbuettel Fragments, and partly in his drama, Nathan the Wise. 
We will discuss it in the sections below. 


I 


In 1770 Lessing was made librarian at Wolfenbuettel. While there, 
he edited some fragments of a manuscript by Reimarus concerning the 
life of Jesus. This brought him into conflict with the learned “chief 
clergyman,” Goeze, in Hamburg. In the treatise Ueber den Beweis des 
Geistes und der Kraft, Lessing made the following statements: 


“Who will deny—certainly not I—that the reports of the miracles and 
prophecies are not as trustworthy as historical reports can be? But now, if 
they are just as trustworthy, why, in using them, are they made infinitel) 
more trustworthy? And in what way? By constructing entirely different 
and other things on them in usage than we are warranted to construct on his- 
torically proven truths. If an historical truth cannot be demonstrated, neither 
can anything be demonstrated by historical truths. That is, incidental historical 
truths can never become a proof of necessary truth founded on reason.” 


These general statements Lessing subsequently applied to the Chris- 
tian history of religion in this way: 

“It is claimed that the same Christ of whom you acknowledge historically 
that he raised the dead, and himself was raised from the dead, he himself has 
said that God has a Son of the same essence, and that he is this Son. That 
would be very well! If it only were not, that this which Christ said, is itself 
more than historically certain. If one would press me further and would say: 
‘Surely this is more than historically certain, since it is asserted by inspired his- 
torical writers who cannot err,’ then this also is only historically certain that 
these writers were inspired and could not err. Yet that, that is the ugly, 
yawning chasm over which I cannot vault, as often and as earnestly as I have 
tried it. If someone can help me over, let him do it, I pray, I implore him. 


* Translated by Rev. E. W. Hammer. 
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He will deserve a divine reward on my account. So I reiterate what I have 
stated above in the same words. I do not deny that in Christ prophecies 
were fulfilled; I do not deny that Christ performed miracles; but I do deny, 
since their truth has completely ceased to be proven by present, current 
miracles, that these miracles neither can nor dare obligate me to believe in the 
other teachings of Christ, as they are no more than accounts of miracles (may 
these accounts be as irrefutable, as undeniable as they please). What 
obligates me? Nothing but these teachings themselves?” 


These statements of Lessing must be subjected to several phases of 
investigation. 

1. In the first place, historical criticism has a word to say. Al- 
though at the close of the foregoing paragraph Lessing was forced to 
admit: “I do not deny that in Christ prophecies were fulfilled, etc.,” this 
admission, by reason of the preceding, is such a serious thing that who- 
ever would again revive Lessing’s sentiment must be opposed on the 
basis of the present state of historical criticism with the following results. 

Although this criticism has diligently pursued the matter of the age 
of the New Testament writings, it has, nevertheless, been obliged in its 
work of clarification to halt before the so-called four main epistles of 
Paul (Galatians, Corinthians and Romans). At best, the criticism of the 
literary sources of Christendom must go back to the testimony of Saul- 
Paul, and through this all the essential outlines of New Testament Chris- 
tianity are guaranteed.” The words “Though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, ete.” (2 Cor. 5. 16), testify that Paul must have seen the Lord 
during his earthly life, something that could easily have occurred with 
Gamaliel’s pupil in Jerusalem. Furthermore, it has very justly again 
been emphasized in the present*® that the portrait of Christ as mirrored in 
the Gospels is not fictitious. More than that! What an imposition to 
charge the first witnesses of Christ that they excogitated the chief char- 
acter under whose banner they fought a world of enemies! A fine imposi- 
tion on those men who appeared as representatives of sober self-posses- 
sion (Rom. 12. 6ff.), who admonished men to distinguish clearly between 
fanatics and the spiritually gifted (1 Cor. 12. 10ff.) and warned against 
the mythologizing constructions of the Gnostics (Col. 2. 8; 1 Tim. 1. 4)! 
Let it also be remembered what one of those historical writers said about 
his method, namely, that he corroborated everything among those who 
were eye and ear witnesses in order that he might offer his readers a 


* As for example, Kahnis has rightly declared in his treatise (written with his heart’s 
blood): Zeugnis von den Grundwahrheiten des Protestants, p. 76. 
Especially by Otto Borchert in Der Goldgrund des Lebensbildes Jesu, twentieth 
to thirtieth thousand (1928). 
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“definite” basis for their religious conviction (Luke 1. 1-4)! Then, too, 
whoever is inclined to view the miracles of Jesus as arising from a desir 
of the disciples to glorify Jesus is reminded by historical criticism that the 
disciples of John the Baptist, who received an honorable burial at the 
hands of his reverent disciples (Matt. 14. 15), is not accredited with 
miracles (Acts 19.3). Finally, with regard to the differences which are 
found in the oldest accounts about the beginnings of Christianity, Lessing 
himself has referred to the contradictions between Polybius and Liviys 
concerning the pass over which Hannibal led his army across the Alps, 
And Lessing with good reason has asked: “If Polybius and Livius and 
Tacitus and Dionysius Halicarnassensis are not put on the rack for every 
syllable, why, then, Matthew and Mark and Luke and John?” 

Hence, if historical criticism is properly applied to the earliest testi- 
monies concerning the beginnings of Christianity, the “ugly, yawning 
chasm” exists only when this person deems it permissible to declare the 
past history of mankind as null and void and permits development to 
begin only with himself. 

2. Secondly, Lessing’s statements require philosophical criticism. 

How dare the historical truths attested in the apostolical writings be 
designated as “incidental”? According to the scholastic language of his 
day Lessing meant “contingentia.”’ By this term historical events, how- 
ever they may be regarded as effects or causes, are to be viewed as sepa- 
rate, and, as events rising to the surface in the stream of history, are 
secondary over against supposedly “necessary truths of reason.” From 
the current philosophical position these were called “aprioristic,” as 
though they had been posited from the beginning or were innate in man. 
This occurred in the period of rationalism, when a contentually stocked 
reason was assumed and then was enthroned in the French Revolution. 
Still, reason is only a formal magnitude. It is the higher potentiality of 
mind, the power to establish affirmative or negative judgments by com- 
bining or distinguishing conceptions, and from these judgments to arrive 
at conclusions. Reason is the ability by means of continued conclusions 
to proceed to the formation of the highest ideas, the comprehension of the 
ideas of “world-origin and world-aim” (God, cf. Rom. 11. 36). Thus the 
developing understanding of the essence of reason has brought it about 
that Lessing’s established contrast between “incidental historical truths” 
and “necessary truths of reason” has lost its foundation. 

Besides, from another standpoint, it is not permissible to speak of 
the events recorded by the original Christian heralds as “incidental.” 
Anyone who notes the agreement between the rising progression of pre- 
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Christian biblical history of religion and the appearance as well as the 
principles of Jesus, will no longer be inclined to speak of incident. In 
the prophecies of the Old Testament period star upon star appears in the . 
heavens to dispel the night of yearning with their rays, and to announce 
the rise of the Sun which would illuminate a new day in the history of 
salvation. This Sun did not fail to appear and it brought the fulfillment 
of law and prophecy (Matt. 5. 17ff.). In what a truly genial manner 
this took place is noted in the last chapter of my book Die messianischen 
Weissagungen des Alten Testaments (1925). This whole chapter is de- 
voted to the theme: “Prophecy and Fulfillment.” 

At any rate, in the above consideration, the right to speak of “inci- 
dental historical truths” with regard to the apostolic gospel is disclosed 
as an arbitrary presumption. 

8. Finally, the following may also be advanced against Lessing’s 
statements. On the facts of the Christian history of religion attested by 
the appearance of Christ and by the testimony of his first heralds, no 
“entirely different and other things are built than we are warranted to 
construct on historically proven truths,” as Lessing maintains in those 
statements. No, to these facts only those causes are added which really 
correspond and whose addition prevents the accounts of the first wit- 
nesses of Christianity from becoming a woof of illusion. As related by 
the first narrators of the origin of Christianity the works of the Master 
must be such a woof to those who approach the study of the New Testa- 
ment with the presupposition that in the universe there can be no other 
than ordinary efficacious forces. 

But is not this presupposition unjustified, especially in our day, for 
example, since the discovery of the peculiar new elements such as radium, 
uranium, etc? Furthermore, is not the activity of extraordinary forces 
at the beginning of a new series of developments, as at the beginning of 
Christianity, perfectly natural? Certainly our age has surprisingly con- 
firmed Shakespeare’s statement, “There are more things between heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” Hence, Lessing’s de- 
duction at the close of the above quotation is a false sequence, namely, 
that through those accounts of Christ’s miracles he is not in the least 
obligated to believe in Christ’s other teachings. Only he can draw such a 
conclusion who will not add extraordinary sources of power to the his- 
torically irrefutable facts which transcend all ordinary experience. Since 
Christ, according to his authentically corroborated deeds, possessed such 
sources or power, his authority with respect to his proclamations of 
heavenly things is established and Lessing’s conclusion loses its force. 
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II 


To statements so readily deceiving and on account of which many 
extol Lessing as a leader in religious things, the following must be added: 
“The letter is not the spirit, and the Bible is not religion ; Christianity was 
before the Evangelists and Apostles wrote ; the whole truth of the Christian 
religion cannot possibly rest on their writings” ( Aziomata III, VI, VII), 

These are the statements to which recently, and especially in the 
Old Testament field, the dogma of “book religion” and its inferiority has 
been applied. A group* of writers maintains that the Old Testament reli- 
gion became a “book religion” when the book found in 621, during the 
renovation of the temple, was acknowledged as having divine authority, 
Thus also it became a spiritless magnitude. Above all, however, it ise 
literary-historical error to say that the Old Testament religion first re- 
ceived a written basis in the year 621. Did not the decalog, at least, exist 
before this time (Exod. 20. 2-17)? And before this discovery did not 
Amos (2. 4) and Hosea (46. 8, 12) write of the laws of Jahwe? But 
the important point is that in this modern assertion lies a religio-historical 
error purporting that a religion possessing a literary basis must be a 
spiritless religion. Naturally, the opinion is erroneous that the spirit has 
been driven out of a religion when its basic ideas are recorded in writing. 
Or may such an opinion appeal to the Pauline words, “the letter killeth” 
(2 Cor. 3. 6)? No, as the context shows (cf. v. 3), by “letter” Paul 
referred to the Jewish law. Certainly he could not have viewed all \etters 
as spiritless. Otherwise, he himself would not have dared to write epistles 
to his congregations. 

But has Lessing not offered a tenable proof of his position in the 
above quoted sentences, “T'he letter is not the spirit, etc.”? In answering 
this question, it is best to proceed as follows: 

Who will deny—we raise this question—that the genuinely Christian 
spirit or the genuinely Christian ideas of our religion and morality were 
first disseminated by verbal testimony? But on the other hand, it must 
not be denied that this dissemination was subsequently effected through 
the writings of the New Testament, and especially through them with the 
desire—partly expressed in Luke 1. 1-4, ete.—to afford a solid basis of 
belief for the readers who had been verbally instructed. 

Hence, Lessing, with his statements as quoted, would be right only if 
that first verbal expression of the spirit of Christ’s ideas could be ascer- 


*Stad and others whose utterances are cited in my Theologie des Alten Testaments 
4ih edition (1923), paragraph 32. 
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tained as still extant, or if, at least, such written material of this “spirit” 
could be guaranteed by someone, material which would be superior in age 
and authenticity to the accounts found in the New Testament. 

Lessing himself did not try to prove the former. The latter part of 
the alternative which I offer, Lessing indeed really tried to prove in the 
article “Noetige Antwort, etc.,” inasmuch as he appealed to the great 
age of the “Rule of Faith.” However, even the earliest testimony of the 
Regula Fidei, the basis of our Apostles’ Creed, goes back no further than 
the second half of the second century. Hence, it is of later origin than the 
earliest writings of the New Testament canon. Therefore, in respect to 
age, it is far inferior to the earliest parts of the New Testament, especially 
the four main Pauline letters (Galatians, Corinthians, Romans), and al- 
though a foundationless skepticism doubts the Pauline authorship of these 
epistles, no one can say who wrote the Rule of Faith. 

The recent investigations into the age and origin of the Regula Fidei 
have led to the following result: even though a number of allusions to the 
Regula are contained in Justin Martyr (cir. 160), Ireneus and Tertul- 
lian, the literary existence of this Rule of Faith can be ascertained as no 
earlier than in the works of Novatian, about 250 a. v.° Added to this the 
fragmentary appearance of the Regula Fidei in the church fathers cited 
above and others, and the many differences in its formulations prohibited 
the assumption that it was arranged by the apostles. Nor do we read 
anywhere in the New Testament writings of the existence of such a bap- 
tismal formula. True, they do mention that a prophecy uttered perhaps 
at a congregational meeting must correspond with “the analogy of faith” 
(Rom. 12. 6, 7), but a formulation of this Christian faith is not even men- 
tioned in 1 Timothy 3. 16, or Hebrews 6. 1ff. Hence, the New Testament 
writings must form the norm of opinion also for “the Rule of Faith” and 
the “Apostolic” Symbol. 

Nor was Ferd. Felbrueck, who again espoused Lessing’s utterances, 
able to advance them successfully. He was thoroughly refuted by Luecke 
and Nietzsch (1826f.). Repeated attempts by Roman theologians, fol- 
lowing Lessing’s steps failed to increase the authority of verbal tradition 
and to make it the directive for the exposition of the Bible. 

To illustrate by perhaps the newest of these attempts, I refer to a 
fly-sheet placed in the letter boxes even of evangelicals here in Bonn in 
1924, declaring: “Do not follow the Bible and Bible Societies, but the 
Catholic Church! This church gives you the right Bible and explains it 


‘Cf. for example, Noesgen, Symbolik oder konfessionelle Prinzipienlehre, p. 46f., 
and Gunkel, Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2nd edition (1928). 
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correctly for you.” But these sentences must be rejected as based op 
error. In the first place, the Bible offered by the Roman Church to its 
adherents is not “the right Bible” because Jerome’s (died 420) translation 
is designated on the title page as an “edition” (editio instead of versio), 
as though the Latin translation were an “edition” of the Bible in jts 
original text. Secondly, how can the Papal church maintain in the quo- 
tation above that she has the Bible “correctly explained”? Because she 
makes verbal tradition the source of an infallible exposition of the Bible. 
But this dignity cannot be granted verbal tradition; not only because of 
its post-canonical age relations, but also because the tradition of the 
church evidences much uncertainty and many contradictions since the 
third century. A great deal is lacking to apply to it the characteristic 
which Vincence of Lerinum laid down for the teaching to be held fast, 
namely, “What has been believed all over, always and by all.’® And even 
if one were to regard only what the general councils have established, what 
diversity is noticeable, for example, with regard to the Virgin Mary 
whose immaculate conception by her mother, Anna, was first promulgated 
as a dogma in 1854, or with respect to the reading of the Bible by the 
laity, or the infallibility of the Pope first resolved on July 18, 1870, so 
that Pius IX said: “I am tradition!" 

How could such a disunified (wneinheitliche) power constitute the 
norm for the correct exposition of the Bible? No, the only correct method 
for the expounding of Holy Scriptures is the grammatical-historical 
method which, according to the unanimous opinion of all philologists, 
constitutes the matured fruit of the history of exposition.® 

Hence, Lessing’s statement: “T'he letter is not the spirit, etc.,” has 
paved the way to false consequences. 


Ill 


In the last years of his life, Lessing’s train of thoughts with respect 
to the religious sphere flowed into the philosophic view of Spinoza. We 
discover this in the words, as reported by F. H. Jacobi, which sound like 
a confession in 1780, uttered (a year before his death) in this manner: 
“Hen kai pan (one and all), I know nothing else.” This pantheistically 
colored position of Lessing is not to be denied for the simple reason that 
the records of Jacobi bear the impress of genuineness throughout. Also 


* Vincentius Lerinensis in his Commonitorium (450). 

* La Tradizione sono io. 

* Hence, in my Hermaneutik des A, T. (1916), the development of its rules is con 
cerned especially with the consideration of modern problems, 
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the literary products published by Lessing in these last years favor the 
opinion that toward the end of his life he leaned toward the pantheistic 
view of the Jewish philosopher. This view spread its propaganda at that 
time and was re-echoed in Goethe’s “Prometheus.” 

Or did not Lessing’s intense study of Spinoza’s philosophy cause him 
to choose the theme Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts which was 
elaborated and gradually completed during the period from 1770 to 1780? 
At any rate, Spinoza, too, in his Tractatus Theologico-politicus, chapter 
4, etc., expressed the thought that divine reason accommodated itself in 
the Bible to the ability of comprehension in the uneducated mass, gradu- 
ally elevating it to rational cognition (chapter 14ff.). Hence, no God 
would demand that one should fling himself blindly into the arms of 
dogma-faith (chapter 15).° As far as possible, it is our duty to make the 
dogmas of the Bible acceptable to our reason (same chapter). Even 
though the degree of connection may be uncertain between these expres- 
sions of Spinoza and the elaborations of Lessing in Die Erziehung des 
Menschengewchlechts, what is to be said about the publication itself? 

Its fundamental thought, the idea of a religious training of the 
human race, is not foreign to the Bible. An unfolding of the divine plan 
of salvation and an ascending revelation from the simple to the pro- 
found,’” from the external to the inward (for example, about fasting, Isa. 
58. 7), from the esthetic to the ethical" is actually patent in the books of 
the Bible.’* Lessing made a mistake, however, in assuming that God had 
made “the coarsest, the most savage people” (paragraph 8) the object of 
his training. According to its own historical books, Israel was not a 
people of that kind, although its impartial strictness toward its own coun- 
trymen belongs to its glory, nor may it be classed as such a nation in view 
of the recent, clearer comparison with the Babylonians."* Nor would 
Lessing have dared to place the accomplishment of Christ in the practical 
or actual proof of the soul’s immortality and then erroneously have said 
that Christ’s disciples displaced his one great teaching by other teachings 
(paragraph 63). Finally, this also is foundationless that “in the elemen- 


*Nor is this demanded in the Bible. Man is obligated to search (John 5. 39) and 
generally prove the Scriptures (1 Thess. 5. 21). 

” By way of example compare the decalog with later law corpora, or the simplicity 
of the prophecy in the proto-evangel with its later unfolding (Gen. 3. 16; 9. 27; 12. 3, 
etc.) 

“For example, about the eunuchs cf. Deut. 23. 1 and Isa. 56. 3! 

“The beginning and progress of the biblical history of salvation is treated in my 
Theologie des A. T., paragraphs 13, 77, 95. 

“Cf. my pamphlet Die Moderne Babylonisierung des A. T. (1922). 
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> books of the New Covenant itself a new, eternal gospel is proinised 

”” (paragraph 86). For in the New Testament writings we read me rely 
this: “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear then 
now” (John 16. 12), and “Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come. 
he will guide you into all truth. He shall glorify me: for he shall receiye 
of mine, and shall shew it unto you” (John 16. 13f.). That can only 
mean that the truth commanded by Christ was to become vital and unfold 
in the souls of the persons spoken to on the first Pentecost through the 
outpouring of the Spirit. This actually happened in the utterances and 
epistles of the apostles. Hence, there is no intimation in the New Testa- 
ment that its content shall at some time be superseded by a new, eternal 
gospel. On the contrary we read, “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away” (Matt. 24. 35). And in the grand pas- 
sage, Gal. 1. 6-8, Paul pronounces an anathema upon every one’ who 
preaches “another gospel.” 

Accordingly, Lessing very unjustly regarded those passages in 
John’s Gospel as sources for the opinion that the New Testament char- 
acter of Christianity is only transitory or possesses only relative sig- 
nificance. Lessing’s sympathy with the modern dogma of “historical 
relativism,” or rather its anticipation, is, according to my opinion, con- 
nected with the pantheistic woof which his religious world-view received 
through his pursuit of Spinoza’s philosophy. For the pantheistic con- 
ception of God was naturally easily wedded to Heraclitus’ pan hrei, and 
from this combination springs the thought of evolution, the idea of an 
evolution engendered by the inner power of world matter. 

This view as connected with “historical relativism” and “evolution,” 
—this view of the significance of the New Testament or historical Chris- 
tianity which purports to possess only relative value and is only a tran- 
sient phenomenon of religion, Lessing expressed very clearly especially 
in the drama “Nathan the Wise” (1779). 

The parable of the three rings which, as is well known, play an im- 
portant part, was already generally known in the fourteenth century 
through the third novel in Boccaccio’s Decamerone, and in the form in 
which he offered it, one was acknowledged as genuine, and two not genuine, 
though deceivingly similar rings. It leaves unsolved, however, which of 
the three sons possessed the genuine ring. Hence, also a Boccaccio who 
bitterly opposed the clergy and ecclesiastical forms in his day and exposed 
them to the curse of ridicule, even he, in spite of his biased polemic. did 
not attempt to designate Christianity as a spurious, imitated ring. 


*“Though an angel from heaven, preach,” etc. 
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Of the three brothers mentioned by Boccaccio only two could not be 
certain of the genuineness of their ring. True, Boccaccio allows it to 
remain undecided which of the three religions as considered by him is “the 
Father’s rightful heiress.” But he does intimate Christianity. His second 
novel leads to this conclusion, the novel concerning “the Jew Abraham in 
Rome.” He bases his conversion to Christianity on this: “Your supreme 
shepherd and all his followers, according to his example, seem to summon 
up everything to destroy the Christianity whose support they ought to 
be. But I see that your religion rather spreads and grows more glorious 
every day. From this, I correctly conclude that the Holy Spirit supports 
it and sustains it as the true religion above all others.” Thus, in view 
of the reasons advanced Boccaccio adhered to the conviction that Chris- 
tianity was divinely guided, even though God’s worldly representatives 
dishonored their sacred office by their vicious lives. 

Lessing adopted the parable of the three rings from Boccaccio. He 
mentions this in a letter to his brother, Karl, dated August 11,1778. But 
he thought he had “discovered a very interesting episode for it.” Namely, 
Boccacio lacks the different interpretations (Aus- wnd Umdeutung) as 
attempted by the judge in Lessing’s drama, and the suspicion is also lack- 
ing in Boccaccio that all three rings are not genuine. 

Besides, in the attempt to unite the received parable with the “very 
interesting episode discovered for it,” Lessing failed to effect a full, real, 
and logical harmony between the two. The judge’s decision does not coin- 
cide with the numerals of the story of the rings. For “the father secretly 
sends to an artisan and orders two other rings made like his own ring. 
And then when the artisan had successfully made perfectly similar rings, 
the father himself is not able to distinguish the original ring.” And 
while the father knows that only two of the rings are not genuine, the 
judge declares: “Evidently the genuine ring was lost,” and designates all 
three as imitations. 

Lessing first condemned Christianity in the “episode discovered by 
him.” He was the first to express the suspicion that the genuine ring was 
lost and that the representatives of Christianity, Judaism, and Moham- 
medanism were “‘all three deceived deceivers.”” 

As he suggests in the above mentioned letter, he intended “surely to 
be able to play a greater trick on the theologians with this episode than 
with ten additional fragments.” In the meantime, to connect Christianity 
with Judaism, which, though it be regarded as equal to the prophetic level 
of the Old Testament religion, has found its fulfillment in Christ’s word 
and deed—and to connect Christianity with Mohammedanism, these cer- 
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tainly are two glaring instances of historical dislocation. In that he 
} & 
“played a trick” on no one but himself and those who imagine to possess 
a battering ram against biblical Christianity in his drama Nathan the 
Wise. 
[Eprrortan Nore: In The Arena of this issue of the Metrnopist Revirw 
our readers will find an interesting study on Lessing, under the title “A Son 


of the Manse.” This editor also presented a paragraph editorial concerning 
Lessing in the May-June, 1929, number, page 433.] . 





LIGHT BLUE 


I rove light blue—so delicate 
Chaliced in big round eyes; a baby face, 
With yellow hair, a dimpled smile: 
The color of the west when the deep space 
Is warmly splashed with little orange clouds— 
Sun’s aquarelle of evening grace: 
A clear lake tint that’s neither shoal nor deep: 
Aquamarine in figured lace. 


Solar spectrum hedged by green, 
Somber blue and indigo, 

Light blue holds the central place. 
Neither bright nor dark its hue. 
God must love light blue! 


Ratpu D. Hanrper. 
Manchester, Michigan. 
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SAINT JOHN’S VISION 
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Grace Morrison Everetr 
(Deceased ) 


Many of the world’s greatest generals were also great rulers. They 
were great in construction as well as destruction. This was true of 
Alexander the Great. Wherever he went he replaced Oriental civilization 
with Hellenistic culture, and at length built the city which bore his name, 
and which was the center of learning for a thousand years. Julius Cesar 
was a universal genius and had begun to introduce many reforms into the 
Roman government when his career was cut short. Napoleon is known as 
a great soldier, but he was also a great organizer of states, and did much 
for French civilization. The Code Napoléon, the latest codification of 
the Roman law, is probably his greatest monument. 


Just so the church thinks of Christ. He makes war upon evil, but he 
is the prince of peac.. When he has destroyed his enemies and has sat 


down on his Father’s throne he declares: “Behold I make all things new.” 

Centuries before David, Isaiah, and others had had glimpses of the 
final triumph and the glories of the succeeding age (Psa. 72; Isa. 32, 35, 
58, 63, 65; Micah 4), John saw a new Jerusalem descend from heaven. 
All their visions are similar. For all, Jerusalem was the true Eternal 
City, but for the prophets her supremacy was in the far distant future. 
John, on the other hand, expected to see her restored to power. No time 
was set, however, and as the earthly fulfillment has been delayed from 
age to age, the church has altered her interpretation. Many now look 
only for a heavenly kingdom. Yet, on the other hand, because the 
tabernacle of God was with men, there is a modern tendency to ignore 
heaven, but to improve the earth and reconstruct society in the light of 
heavenly ideals. The description in Revelation ought to apply to both 
worlds, for John wrote, “I saw a new heaven and a new earth.” 

But more important than the time and place is the character of 
Christ’s reign. Nearly every ancient nation was a great builder. Egypt 
had her pyramids; Babylon, her hanging gardens; Greece, her acropolis; 
and Rome, her Coliseum. These nations conquered their enemies and 
adorned their lands with magnificent structures that have been the wonder 
of the world ever since. That apparently was a characteristic of ancient 
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civilization in general and of imperial Rome in particular. So the 
Hebrew prophets and the early church imagined that when the Messiah 
was victorious he would decorate his realm with a great display of ma- 
terial splendor. The very walls of the capital city were to be of precious 
stones, the gates of pearls, and the streets of gold. As Rome had appro- 
priated all that was valuable and beautiful in her conquered peoples, so 
the new Jerusalem was to receive all the glory and honor of the nations. 

Neither was this city to be insignificant in size. When measured jt 
was to be twelve thousand furlongs in each direction, and the height of the 
wall was to be one hundred and forty-four cubits. These figures were 
probably not to be taken literally, for twelve was a symbolic number. If 
the figures are, however, reduced to modern standards of measurement 
and a careful calculation made, it would doubtless be found that the area 
of the celestial city was greater than that of some modern countries. It 
will be great enough for all the redeemed to enter in, and that is the im- 
portant point. 

The golden age of Christianity will have all the hugeness and bril- 
liancy of ancient civilization, but there will be one important difference. 
Those old structures were built with slave labor and exploited gold. Not 
so the new Jerusalem. John says that “his servants shall serve him,” but 
he also says in the same connection, that “there shall be no curse any 
more.” The curse upon labor—slavery, oppression, and degradation of 
every kind—will be things of the past. “He shall judge the poor of the 
people; he shall save the children of the needy; yea, precious shall their 
blood be in his sight.” This is a significant fact, for the new Jerusalem 
will be as cosmopolitan as old Kome. As the latter city harbored Syrians, 
Phrygians, Libyans, Moors, Gelsae, and Germans, so the coming Jerusa- 
lem will shelter men of every tribe and tongue. Its divine King has pre- 
dicted that many “shall come from the East and from the West and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven.” That is, the old desert law of brotherhood will be restored. and 
every man, whether Jew or Gentile, will have his rights. 

He will have his share of material things, for the new social order will 
be established on a firm economic basis; therefore the common people will 
be prosperous. The old Psalmist says: “They of the city shall flourish 
like the grass of the earth.” They will have enough to eat and to drink 
and to wear. “They shall hunger no more; neither thirst any more” 
(Rev. 7. 16), and they shall be arrayed in fine linen bright and pure 
(Rev. 19.8). And they shall not lack for shelter, for God will spread 


his tabernacle over them so the sun shall not smite them nor any heat 
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(Rev. 7. 16). In the Mediterranean countries protection from the sun 
is as necessary as from cold and rain. In ancient times drought and 
famine were a constant menace, but there will be no such danger in the 
coming age, for the river of life flows out of the throne. On either bank 
will grow the tree of life the fruit of which will never be out of season, 
and the leaves will have healing properties (Rev. 22. 1, 2). To quote 
from the Psalmist again, “There shall be an abundance of corn in the 
land; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon.” But the wealthy 
class of ancient Rome had a monopoly of the food supply and only 
allowed free corn to be doled out to the poor. Even in modern times 
the Corn Laws of England robbed the common people of proper food. 
Such conditions can never exist in Christ’s kingdom, for “he will break in 
pieces the oppressor.” John goes even further, for he says “the Lamb 

shall be their shepherd and shall guide them unto fountains of 
living water.” 

But the necessities of life alone are not enough to make a happy peo- 
ple. They must have leisure for a share in the refinements of life, for 
culture and for worship. The Bible recognizes this all through. “There 
remaineth, therefore, a sabbath rest to the people of God” (Heb. 4. 9). 
Isaiah spoke of the coming time when the Lord will give his people’ rest 
from sorrow and fear and the hard bondage wherein they had served; 
“The whole earth is at rest and is quiet. They break forth into singing” 
(Isa. 3.7). The music of that age will be the choral ode of triumph and 
praise sung by the innumerable multitude of the redeemed. John’s state- 
ments that the redeemed are to be priests to God and that they shall reign 
suggest at least the opportunity for intellectual and spiritual development 
and activity. Do they also hint at an ancient craving for the dignity and 
responsibility of the modern citizen? 

Most of these details were very vivid to the prophets because they 
expected an earthly kingdom. We are tempted to interpret them sym- 
bolically, and yet if his will is done on earth as we are taught to pray, his 
kingdom will come in fact if not in form; and in such a state it is impos- 
sible to think that there will be any economic weakness, physical suffering, 
any intellectual or spiritual stagnation. It will attain the goal of modern 
civilization. The result of all this prosperity will be that there will be no 
class stratification in the coming age. Although its people will represent 
every nation there will be no castes. No idle rich, for his servants shall 
serve him, and no dependent poor, “for there shall be no want to them 
that fear him” (Psa. 34. 9). That means that all pauperism will cease. 
Neither will there be any aristocracy of birth, or learning or wealth; and 
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there will be no submerged tenth; no Fifth Avenue and no slums. More 
than this there will be no vice-district, for “there shall in no wise enter into 
it any thing unclean or that maketh an abomination or a lie” (Rey. 21, 
27). As old Rome had all the wantonness of a prostitute so the new 
Jerusalem will have all the purity of a bride. 

Thus the Lamb will take the heterogeneous throng which no man can 
number and will weld them into a united people, and “they shall see his 
face, and his name shall be in their foreheads” (Rev. 22. 4). As the 
Roman citizens had the right of appeal to the emperor, so these will have 
access to the ruler. They will be citizens of a country where perfect 
justice prevails. 

What will be the force which the Lamb will use to weld them to- 
gether? Law? organization, divine authority? It will be love—the power 
of sacrificial love. Men shall be blessed in him, and shall own their 
allegiance thus: “Unto him that loved us, and loosed us from our sins”— 
shall we not say “disloyalties,” for the word literally means a wrong state 
of mind or heart, and to have a wrong attitude toward a ruler is disloyal? 
—*loosed us from our disloyalties by his blood, to him be the power and 
the dominion” (Rev. 1. 5, 6). And the inhabitants of heaven honor him 
with this tribute: “Worthy art thou—for thou wast slain, and didst pur- 
chase unto God with thy blood men of every tribe and tongue, and nation, 
and people, and madest them to be unto our God a kingdom” (Rev. 5. 9, 
10). Moreover, the subjects will have endured hardship, for according 
to the Vision they came out of great tribulation (Rev. 7. 14). It has 
always taken struggle and suffering to make a united people in the past, 
and the same law will evidently hold in the future. But these “former 
things shall not be remembered, nor come into mind” (Isa. 65. 17), for the 
Judge of the nations is the Father of his country—*the everlasting 
Father” (Isa. 9.6). Therefore, those who have endured hardship as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ (2 Tim. 2. 3) will as citizens enjoy all the privi- 
leges of children. “He that overcometh shall inherit all things and I shall 
be his God and he shall be my son” (Rev. 21. 7). And again: “Behold 
the tabernacle of God is with men and he shall dwell with them, and they 
shall be his peoples, and God himself shall be with them, and be their 
God; and he shall wipe away every tear from their eyes; and death shall be 
no more, neither shall there be any mourning, nor crying nor pain any 
more” (Rev. 21. 3, 4). “The first heaven and the first earth are passed 
away” (Rev. 21.1). John makes a strange statement as he looked on the 
Vision: “The sea is no more.” On the lonely island the sea meant separa- 
tion to him, an impassable barrier between him and all that he loved— 
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home, friends, work, sanctuaries. If it had not been for the sea he could 
have walked home, but he could not cross unaided the mighty, treacherous 
waters. In the coming age there would be no such barriers. 

John exhausts his imagination in trying to picture the relation that 
will exist between the Ruler and the ruled in that happy time. It will be as 
close as the marriage tie. The triumphant church will be the bride of 
the Lamb and that new life will have all the joy and glory of a wedding 
supper: “Let us rejoice, and be exceeding glad, and let us give glory unto 
him, for the marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made her- 
self ready.” But the most sacred of human relationships seems inadequate 
because it sometimes fails. Therefore, John goes on to say that what 
worship is to the soul the love of the King will be to his subjects. In 
ancient times the church and state were one, and religion and patriotism 
were inseparable. Remember at this very time the Roman Emperor was 
being worshiped as God. Temples were being erected in his honor, and 
elaborate rites were celebrated. But John predicts that in the new Jeru- 
salem it will be worship without priesthood. “And I saw no temple therein, 
for the Lord God the Almighty and the Lamb are the temple thereof.” 

But some will misunderstand this statement, so John draws a uni- 
versal comparison. What light is to the physical life, that the Lamb 
will be to his followers. “And the city hath no need of the sun, neither of 


the moon to shine upon it; for the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
lamp thereof is the Lamb” (Rev. 21. 23). The figure is so simple and so 
graphic, so perfect that he repeats it. “And there shall be night no more: 
and they need no light of lamp, neither light of sun for the Lord God shall 
give them light” (Rev. 22. 5). There will be no night because the divine 
character is unchanging. “He is the Father of lights with whom can be 
no variation, neither shadow that is cast by turning” (James 1. 17). 


With such harmony and friendship within, and no foreign foes to 
invade, there will never be any occasion to shut the gates of the city. There 
can never be any war or strife, for it will be a life of peace founded on 
eternal love. “The inhabitants shall delight themselves in the abundance of 
peace; they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks ; nation shail not lift up sword against nation; neither shall 
they learn war any more.” Isaiah has a great deal to say about the peace 
and joy there will be, but John simply adds: “And they shall reign forever 
and ever.” No change of administration; no period of decline. Let imagi- 
nation brood over the picture: “There shall be no night there, for the Lord 
God shall give them light ; and they shall reign forever and ever.” “Of the 
increase of his government and peace there shall be no end.” 
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SWEDENBORG’S DOCTRINE OF THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


Freperick M. Bitumces 
New York City 


Ear ty in 1908 the writer received from a professor in a Western 
seminary, who had said that “the creative Word himself became a crea- 
ture,” the following explanation: 


“I had meant simply this, that the Godhead became manifested in human 
flesh. What was in my thought at the time I wrote was, that in the Incarnate Son 
of God there was born, or incarnated, an ego different from the ordinary ego 
of man, his ego being nothing less than God himself. I think this probably is 
also your view of the matter.” 


Before turning to Swedenborg I will give four answers in a corre- 
spondence school examination two years ago, each of which, much to my 
surprise, obtained full marks, a percentage I had never reached in England 
or America. I begin this, as Swedenborg wrote a hundred and fifty years 
ago, when words and methods of thought, both secular and sacred, were 
different, so that a modern setting, though imperfect, may interest the 
Meruopist Review, as it covers in outline Swedenborg’s position. ‘There 
is no need to give the questions, as the answers will suggest them. 

“The passage in Isaiah 40. 3, 5, Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, 
make straight in the desert a highway for our God, and all flesh shall see 
it together, identifies the Lord Jesus Christ with the Divine as revealed 
to Israel. Jesus was Jehovah ‘made flesh,’ rather than a person separate 
from Jehovah, for the ‘only begotten Son’ was the son born of Mary, and 
however we may describe the prior manifestation, as Son, or the Word, 
or Jehovah, there then began ‘a new and living way, even his flesh,’ the 
added means of contact which had become necessary because of man’s 
fall; it did not come until ‘the fullness of time,’ although it had been fore- 
seen, and the Hebrew ritual was a foretelling and prefiguring, keeping 
alive belief in the promised Redeemer.” 


“The divine presence called the Holy Spirit should be distinguished 
as a result of the incarnaticn, bringing the possibility of salvation to men. 
The Holy Spirit was not yet (given is in italics) because Jesus was not yet 
glorified (John 7. 39). The Spirit of Jehovah, frequently mentioned in 
the Old Testament, had been with Adam in Eden, but by and after the 
fall, that contact was lessened and lost, and a temporary substitute was 
given, of representative and sacrificial worship, which was renewed at 
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Sinai for Israel until the fullness of time. The fact that there was belief 
in those days on the Lord who would come, illustrates the need for the 
incarnation, for a nearer presence of God, adapted to redemption and 


salvation.” 


“Isaiah 53 gives foreshadowing as to the work and death of Christ. 
One general doctrinal view concerns itself with iniquity, the Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all, another view turns toward punishment. 
Verse 11 says, He shall bear their iniquities. In Hebrews 2. 18, we read 
He himself hath suffered, being tempted (that is, the suffering results from 
the temptation), the primary fact was the definite stand or battle by the 
Lord against hell or the devil—the secondary or incidental, was the suffer- 
ing consequent upon that—bearing our griefs, carrying our sorrows. 
Suffering and death on battlefields are incidental to victory, the living are 


the victors.” 


“Some inadequate views of the death of Christ do not consider what 
it was that died, and why that death. It is the general Christian belief 
that Jesus had two parts, one divine from the Father, the other human 
from the mother. It is not possible to think that the divine in him died. 
Whatever in him that ceased or changed, that was laid down, must have 
been human—and not the human in him that he had glorified—but that 
part that he no longer needed—that had remained outside that glorious 
body that appeared to the three disciples when he was transfigured.” 

Leaving these well-rewarded answers, in order to make the transition 
to Swedenborg’s setting less marked, I now give some supporting state- 
ments. The first two are from P. T. Forsyth. In his book, The Person 
and Place of Jesus Christ, we read, page 354: 

“God in Christ is the maker of his own revelation. It was God himself that 


came to us in Christ; it was nothing about God, even about his eternal essence 
or his excellent glory. It is God that is our salvation, and not the truth about 


God.” 


And on page 319: 

“It took the whole power of Godhead to save; it was not the Son’s work 
alone . the divine nature must belong to the universal and final Re- 
deemer, however its mode and action might be conditioned by the work it had 
todo . . . the divine qualities were kept, but only in the mode that salva- 


tion made necessary.” 


Another well known theologian may be quoted: 


“What we are to work with and perpetuate is the simple faith of the New 
Testament, that God was in Christ, and that God was manifested in the flesh 
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a divine invasion of the world for the sake of human redemption 
must necessarily be made through the instrumentality of a human life.” (Edwin 
Lewis, Metuopist Review, January, 1923.) 


Just here it will be of interest to refer to Swedenborg’s change of 
work and thought. When fifty-five years of age his life interest moved 
from philosophy to theology. Here follow some passages from his diaries 
at that time, giving hints of change, but still covering the then current 
beliefs to a considerable extent. 

“Our Lord has given me this strong faith and confidence that he 
helps me, for the sake of Jesus Christ, and according to his own promise.” 

“The Holy Spirit desired to lead me to Jesus, and present me to him, 
as a work that had been prepared by him.” 

About a year later, in 1745, he wrote, 

“Since Messiah sits at the right hand of His Father Jehovah, i. e., 
since all power was given him in the heavens and on the earths, he began a 
new creation; or, he undertook to create man anew, to plant a new para- 
dise in a new Eden, and thus to establish anew what would otherwise have 
gone to ruin.” 


Just an ordinary devout layman, unlearned in the theologies, our 
specialists may remark. 

The Arcana Coelestia, in Latin, was published in London from 1749 
to 1756. In its first chapter, paragraph fourteen, written four years 


after our last quotation, we read, 

“In the following work, by the name Lord is meant the Saviour of 
the world, Jesus Christ, and him only; and he is called the Lord without 
the addition of other names. . . . He commanded his disciples so to 
call him, saying, Ye call me Lord, and ye say well, for I am (John 13. 13), 
And after his resurrection his disciples called him the Lord.” 

With just what it was that made this change of opinion, in a man who 
until then had been active in science and philosophy, we have no need to 
deal, as our present subject is the result, not the process, of the change. 
Now for other questions. 

(True Christian Religion, No. 82.) “That a Son born from eternity 
descended and put on the human is refuted by the passages in the Word in 
which Jehovah himself says that he is the Saviour and Redeemer; as, I am 
Jehovah, and beside me there is no Saviour (Isa. 43. 11). I am thy Sav- 
iour and thy Redeemer, the mighty One of Jacob (Isa. 60. 16).” 

There are many similar verses in the Old Testament. 

The next quotation is from Arcana Coelestia, 1999: 

“The internal of the Lord, since he was conceived of Jehovah, was 
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Jehovah himself, who cannot be divided and become another’s as is the case 
of a son conceived of a human father; for the divine is not like the human, 
divisible, but is and remains one and the same. With this internal the 
Lord united his human. As the Father hath life in himself, so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in himself (John 5. 26). In proportion, 
therefore, as the Lord was conscious in the human from mother. he 
appeared distinct from Jehovah, and adored Jehovah as one different from 
himself, but as he put off this human, he was not distinct from Jehovah, 
but one with him. The former state was of humiliation, the other of glori- 
fication.” 

The next passage is from Arcana Coelestia, 5321: 

“The very Infinite, which is above all the heavens, and above the 
inmost things in man, cannot be manifested except by the Divine-Human, 
which exists with the Lord alone. The communication of the infinite with 
the finite is in no other way possible; which is the reason why Jehovah, 
when he appeared to men of the most ancient church, and in succeeding 
times, was manifested to them as a man.” 

The next, also from Arcana Coelestia, 6716: 

“It is known that the Lord was born as another man, from infancy, 
and grew in knowledge, intelligence and wisdom . . . thus that he 
made his human divine by his own power—and this because he was con- 
ceived of Jehovah, and hence the inmost of his life was Jehovah himself. 
With man the inmost of life is from the father, this flows continually upon 
the external from the mother, endeavoring to make it like itself, even in 
the womb.” 

Our next passage, from Divine Love and Wisdom, No. 233, is a 
direct affirmation of incarnation, of descent into the conditions of our 
life here. By the “natural degree” is meant the ways of thinking and 
working, that are here as the beginnings of our life, necessary to the after 
formations in the future. 

“In the Lord from eternity (who is Jehovah) before the incarnation 
were two degrees actually, as with the angels, but he then put on the third, 
or natural, degree, and thus became man, similar to a man in the world. 
Before the incarnation his presence with men was mediate, through the 
angelic heavens; but after it, immediate from himself. In that day the 
light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun and that sevenfold! 
(Isaiah 30. 26). The countenance of the Son of Man was as the sun shin- 
eth in his strength” (Rev. 1. 16). 

The Roman Catholic Church asks belief in exemption from evil hered- 
ity for Mary and for Jesus; the Protestant churches generally expect it 
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in regard to Jesus. This is probably due to a desire to exclude the 
thought of anything of evil as being connected with the Lord. But Jesus 
is considered to have borne the weight of divine displeasure or anger in 
Gethsemane and on the cross; also the punishment due to all of us, as a 
substitute sacrifice, the innocent for the guilty. In order to support this 
it is taught that though the period of suffering was short, the balance js 
held true, because of the deity of the sufferer. But this asserts that the 
divine in the Lord suffered, the truth being that it was as the Son of man 
that his contact with evil was made, and that he suffered. Jesus had at 
birth a dual nature, his inner part the first beginnings of the Word made 
flesh. This grew in favor with God and man, and as it increased, the outer 
man, or nature, which was from the mother decreased, serving the while as 
a matrix or mold, in which the divine purpose was carried to completion. 
What the Lord no longer needed from the human instrument died, and 
he rose, God manifest in the flesh, Alpha and Omega. 

Belief in salvation may be in the convenient transfer of our debts, or 
our trespasses, to some one else; or as relief brought to us by a divine 
Friend, able to complete his part of the work, and to aid in the compar- 
atively small part that can be done by us individually, each for himself. 
There was substitution, in the sense of God yearning to relieve men from 
the valley of the shadow of death, or from the mountains into which they 
had wandered. This took place nearly two thousand years ago, and he 
still asks us to withstand in Gethsemanes, to watch one hour. 

Another point: although the Jews tried hard to rid themselves of the 
presence of Jesus, what they actually did was to aid in the completion of 
his work. He said, “It is finished.” What then was completed was his 
conflict with, his conquest of, all the evils in habit, the errors of thought, 
that had infested mankind. The battle-ground was in the Son of man, in 
the human from the mother, the only organism in the universe where evil 
could be met and conquered, by the power of God himself. 

The incarnation made this possible. Its results will tend to be more 
and more thorough, for increased knowledge of duty and of disorder makes 
the better choices possible. 

One comes to a stone at the parting of the ways, and has to take one 
of the diverging paths. In regard to resurrection, he stood up a divine 
man ; keeping the contacts he had made on earth, with all the forces, good 
and bad, that we have to deal with; leaving nothing in the tomb but the 
grave clothes. “Handle me and see. A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye 
see me have.” 


He says in effect, “I am forevermore the Divine with men in their 
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everyday life of service and of resistance to evil; a visible God, in the 
sense of having been known here, as to character, and as to thought as 
concerned with life ; knowable to those who desire to know me, and who are 
willing to ask for what they need. 

“As Creator, I am with you, for all things subsist from me; moment 
by moment I give power, spiritual and physical, to the worlds; which are 
held in place by me; men, sparrows, lilies and the waters. 

“As Redeemer, I am in touch with all the phases or degrees of loss, of 
perversion, for I have the keys of hell and of death, have known all such 
things, having faced them, one by one, as the Son of man, and overcame.’ 

EveEN 80, come, Lorp Jesus! 





THE TRUE LIFE 
I wave tried, and I have failed; 
I have strived, and not prevailed; 


I have hoped, and lost the day; 


I have groped, and missed my way. 


I have read, “The quest is vain”; 
I have said, “There's nought to gain”; 
I have seen men turn their back; 


I have been advised to slack. 


Now I knew that it was right, 
On to go with losing fight, 

On to wrest ’gainst strongest foe, 
And the quest to ne'er forego. 


Life is not just winning fights, 
Life is not just gaining heights; 
Life’s to find, then face the goal; 
Life’s an attitude of soul! 
Crartes Cross. 
Bishop Auckland, England. 
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WHAT ART THOU, SOUL OF MAN? 


Someruine there is more witching than the light— 
Something elusive, baffling all the great 

And mighty minds of ages past. Yet, such 

Its marvelous power, its unity remains; 

Its consciousness, more keen, persists through vast 
Eternities. Its mystery defies 

The chemists, laughs at efforts grave of wise 
Philosophers. Dynamic in its power, 

It wings its joyous, wonder-working way 

Through its own time and God's eternity. 


What art thou, Soul of man?—Thy strength so great 
That thou wouldst stagger thought. Thy sense so true, 
So clear, so fine that thou canst make us know 

A perfumed lily from a rosé, the blackest coal 
From gleaming snow, the touch of pebbled shore 
From feathered back of waterfowl, and hard 
Discordant notes from lovely symphonies. 

What is the secret of thy skill? transmuting 

Chaos of light to cosmos, beautiful 

In order, in precision fine? Where lies 

Thy strange resolving and transforming power? 

We are but babes. We know not. This we know— 
Somewhere, somehow, this strange, mysterious soul 
With swift unearthly wisdom takes chaotic 

Jostling waves from nerve-lines of this inner 
World and instantly transforms, transmutes 

The touch unknown, unfelt, the sound unheard, 

Into a robe of velvet or a throbbing 

Symphony. A flash! This wizard soul 

Takes random light-waves from unseeing eyes 

And lo, an image! And behold, we see! 

Before us lies the world, its beauty spread 

From fragrant morning rose to mountain peak! 


Chaos to cosmos! What art thou, O Soul? 
Keen measurer of the stars and spaces vast 
And far! Discerner of electron worlds 
Infinitesimally small! Most ardent 

Worshiper of God! His wonder-worker! 
Charged with creative power, devotion pure, 
How high thou canst ascend, how low canst fall! 
Discriminating power who in mysterious 

Way co-ordinates this world of ours 

To consciousness. Thou art our consciousness ! 
Our personality! Self of ourselves! 

By faith and mystic sense one with the Christ! 
Indweller of eternities! Thou art 

Too great for me! I bow my lowly head 
Astounded at thy power and destiny! 


[ September 


Rosa M. Jerretr. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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LIDEAL 


La lune est grande, le ciel clair 

Et plein d’astres, la terre est bléme 
Et l’'déme du monde est dans lair 

Je reve l’étoile supréme. 


A celle qu'on n’apercoit pas, 
Mais dont la luminiére voyage 

Et doit venir jusqu’ ici bas 
Enchanter les yeux d’un autre age. 


Quand luira cette étoile, un jour, 
La plus belle et la plus lointaine, 
Dites-lui qu’elle eut mon amour, 
O derniers de la race humaine! 


(This French poem with its celestial symbolisms of “The Ideal,” was writ- 
ten by Sutty Prupuom™e and is here somewhat freely Englished by the Editor 
of the Mernopist Review.) 


The moon is bright, the heavens fair 
And full of stars; our world repines; 
The soul of earth is in the air. 
I dream a Star that greatly shines, 


Which no one here can quite espy, 
But which is on its radiant way 

And certainly will come near by 
To charm eyes in another day. 


And when that Star long hence shall shine, 
Though far away, with lustrous grace, 
Tell her she is the love of mine 
Ye last of all the human race! 





HEIGHTS 


Everest, great high priest of might, 
Towering in its robe of white, 
Recites the endless liturgy 

Of cosmical immensity. 


But when compared with Calvary’s hill, 
How small it is, how nearly nil! 
WiiuamMm D. Seaman. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 
NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


BIMONTHLY BREVITIES 


JEHovAH, in the more spiritual prophecy of the Old Testament, js 
pictured as a mighty porter, ready to carry our human cares. “Cast thy 
burden on the Lord.” He is not an Oriental king, surrounded by the pomp 
and circumstance of majesty, fanned to rest by angels’ wings and lulled 
to sleep by their songs, but the mightiest Workman of all. So while men 
were asking “What is God?” a door in heaven opened and he came in the 
form of a servant. This, more than all miracles or might, makes Jesus 
to us the one revelation of the Father. By the way of loving ministry, 
he made the Cross of sacrificial service the noblest crown of all. “I am 
among you as one that serves.” And that unselfish love of God must be 
accepted as the supreme greatness of man as well. A missionary Deity 
will create a missionary humanity in his church. 


Universal. is the presence and the love of God. He makes his sun to 
shine and his rain to fall upon both the just and the unjust. There are 
no walls so high that the wings of his love cannot soar above them, no 
waters so deep or wide that love cannot cross them. Even Hell lies some- 
where in the embrace of the Everlasting Arms. But it is possible to get 
outside of the greatest good of the divine love. Love is at its best only 
when acknowledged and returned. There is that in the sun of which the 
rock and the sand know little, but in which the flower rejoices and which 
gives visions of beauty to the eyes of man. Our will must join the will 


of God. 


Trutu gets its real power from personality. It is not merely what 
men of genius say but the way they say it that makes their words revela- 
tion. Back of literary immortality is creative personality. So with reli- 
gious truth. It may be taught mechanically and by hearsay, but in the 
true sermon there must be more than truth, there must be moral contagion. 
Men are hungry for more than principles; they want persons and long for 
life. ‘Truth must be taught; it should be carefully wrought out by the 
brain, but it cannot be forged by the intellect until it has been brought to 
white heat in the furnace of the heart. So Paul taught a young preacher: 
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“Take heed unto thyself and to the doctrine.” The person precedes the 


proposition. 


A cospet of touch was taught and practiced by Christ, but many 
who call themselves Christians have forgotten it. Still the world’s leprosy 
awaits that service. Those hands of Jesus, hardened by Nazarene toil, 
touching with health the diseased bodies of men, laid in blessing on babies’ 
heads and pierced at last with cruel nails, do they not still bear the marks 
of sacrifice and service, though we often portray them as swaying a 
scepter to rule the world? We have not yet sufficiently emphasized the 
vast significance of a hand as the instrument of loving help. It is the out- 
ward executive of the heart and the sign of fellowship. “Beloved, give me 
thy hand!” Hand in hand, so comes the world back to God through 
Christ. 


PsyCHO-ANALYSsIS, in its emphasis on queer complexes, makes man a 
maniacal and erotic animal. Doubtless there are some such thought- 
bunches in our subconscious region, but there are good as well as bad ones, 
and the conscious personality, by the fine adventure of faith and the 
power of unselfish love, can break up the evil complexes and tie the best 
ones around personality. There is certainly a super-source of human life, 
far above the alleged thought that comes from the throat, love from the 
liver, or genius from the glands. Genuine psychology is something more 
than a physical science. Quality can never be measured by the quantita- 
tive methods of materialistic mechanism. 


A Scorcu minister received from a neighboring clergyman this sug- 
gested epitaph to be placed on his grave: 


Here lies, interred beneath this sod, 

That sycophantish man of God 

Who taught an easy way to heaven, 
Which to the rich was always given; 
If he get in, he'll look and stare 

To find some out that he put there. 


Certainly the way of salvation ought not to be made hard by doctrines 
and ecclesiastical theories, which, like riches, are only an outside matter 
of life. But it is that narrow and steep upward path of inward holiness 
of heart and a life of sacrificial service. Such a preacher would be no mere 


sycophant. 


Arrcrarts will never banish pedestrianism. Even those who “mount 
} 
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up on wings as eagles” must learn to “run and not be weary and to walk 
and not faint.” The ideal visions won by the spiritual wings of the soul 
must be made real in life by human hands and feet. 


Mopernism and Fundamentalism are both unfortunate phrases and 
perilous positions as to religious truth. To be modern in the sense of 
forgetting and abandoning the vital truths of yesterday, or to be funda- 
mer.tal as to doctrinal propositions rather than the Person, who is “the 
only foundation that is laid” are both unessential to genuine piety. But 
progressive liberalism is not a negation, but a wholesome growth of all 
traditional belief. All great leaders, such as the Hebrew prophets of th 
eighth century B. c., such an apostle as Saint Paul, such reformers as 
Martin Luther and John Wesley, and, above all, such a Saviour as Jesus 
Christ himself, have been not modern in the sense of mere novelty, but 
liberal in the sense of true mental, moral and spiritual progress. 


Eccuiesia, that Greek word rendered “church,” has too little mean- 
ing for us, for it only means an assembly or a congregation. Would that 
we could know the original Aramaic word, that Jesus may have used, and 
which was translated ecclesia or church! Better is Saint Paul’s explana- 
tion; he calls it the Body of Christ. It is neither visible nor invisible, it is 
an ideal of his head to think and speak the truth, his heart to love all man- 
kind, and his hands to serve the world. “Where love is, there is the 
church,” so said Saint Augustine. But higher and wider than the vision 
of Augustine is that Holy Catholic Church, an ideal society from all 
creeds and so-called churches, made of those that love God with all soul 
and strength and their neighbors as themselves. 


Joun Westey at present is receiving larger attention in current 
literature than for a century past. There are these marked reasons for 
his magnetic leadership in modern Christianity. 1. His personal reli- 
gion, the real secret of primary authority and supreme source of inspira- 
tion to others, far mightier in influence than the second-hand knowledge 
which too many ministers proclaim. 2. His intense concern both for the 
souls and bodies of men, which made him a master both in the personal 
and the social gospel. 3. His unique independence and originality of 
method. He had a wise radicalism which is a true conservatism. While 
not all these recent biographical and other books about Wesley are really 
or fully concerned with these gifts, they have probably been the uncon- 
scious influence of their production. “Back to Wesley” is a fine phrase, 
but it really implies going forward. 
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RELIGION? is it merely a moral evolution of humanity, or is it a con- 
stant creative act of the Holy Spirit? Is it an upward reaching of the 
race or a downward coming of God to man? Both, for evolution will 
never be established as a merely mechanical movement of nature. It will 
be fully accepted when it is seen to be the constant and continuous crea- 
tive act of God, whether in the physical world or in the soul of man. 
Revelation has its place in our lives. For when man was produced in the 
development of the universe, there had been formed a new force in nature, 
one that could make new environments, while mere animals were shaped by 
such surroundings. “Ye shall receive power’”—that is the Pentecostal 
promise, and faith, that supreme adventure of the soul, can accept that 
Power as the transforming force of life. So in this age of scientific ques- 
tions, it may be well to stop the debate and begin to decide. 


CHRISTIANITY is not merely a Western, but a world-wide thought. 
All suns and stars, even the Sun of Righteousness and the Bright and 
Morning Star, rose in the East, but move Westward until they shine 
equadly on all parts of the world. Perhaps our religion did become too 
Occidental when its truth was largely stated in terms of Greek philosophy 
and its organization was shaped by Roman law. But in this twentieth cen- 
tury, the East and the West are coming more closely together and the 
Pacific is as much West as the Mediterranean has become East. All races 
are being merged in a single humanity, and all nations must soon become 
the kingdom of the Lord Christ. Personal salvation is the beginning of 
our faith, but World Service is its outcome. 


Appison wrote that “What sculpture is to a block of marble, educa- 
tion is to a human soul.” The artist adds no material to the statue, but 
transforms the marble into human beauty. So learning is not mere 
added knowledge, but the creation of character. Michael Angelo used to 
imagine that he saw the forthcoming figure in the stone before releasing 
it. Can we not start our religious education by seeing the kingdom of 
God in the little child and so change all the stuff from the quarry into 
visible likenesses to Christ? For real wisdom comes from God. 


ApvicE as a present is usually a far greater pleasure to the giver 
than to the recipient. Nevertheless, advice is generally more gladly 
received and more faithfully used when it is a second-hand gift and has 
been diligently employed by the donor himself. And the sermon is a cheap 
charity when it is passed over to the hearers bya preacher who does not 
practice the advice of its exhortation. The sermon is the loftiest form of 
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rhetoric when it is a message from life to life. Such practiced spiritual 
advice is a present living (though unwritten) Word of God. 


A DECADENT age is often a mere crumbling of the past and a dark 
hour just before a new dawn. To-day is really hectic in its mental and 
moral confusion, yet quite plastic in its possibility of spiritual progress, 
The jazz of music, the degeneracy of fiction, the restlessness of all science 
and philosophy, the decline of creeds and all other present perversions of 
real truth, beauty and goodness are probably only one of those ebbs of 
the tide of time that precede its reflux in a more mighty flood of moral 
and spiritual power. May we not see in this scathing havoc in all prob- 
lems of ethics, politics and religion a real precedent to a Renaissance of 
both civilization and Christianity? 





NIL DESPERANDUM 

A Spartan mother to her soldier son who had received his big shield 
said: “Return with it, my son, or on it.’ Should not this maxim of 
courage be preached to all youth to-day, not so much in the military as in 
the moral sense? “Don’t give up,” “Do not abandon boldness,” “Don’t 
lose your grip,’—such are favorite biddings of the brave to the dis- 
appointed, desponding and despairing souls. And here is the noble advice 
offered by the author of Hebrews: “Cast not away your confidence which 
hath great recompense of reward, for ye have need of patience.” God 
has put our eyes in front and not in the back of the head. That means 
that we should go on in all the paths of duty and never turn back. 


Tue Loss or ConFIDENCE 


It is most easy to lose heart in the struggles of life. No man can 
avoid trouble on his path. Life has its growing infirmities. As the 
springtime and vivacity of youth pass away, increasing weakness makes 
inroads into manly vigor. Thus Shelley has put in poetry a too common 
experience of humanity: 

O world, O life, O time, 


On whose last steps I climb, 

Trembling at that where I stood firm before; 
When shall return the glory of my prime? 
No more, ah, nevermore! 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight; 

Fresh spring, summer and winter hoar 

Shall fill my soul with grief, but with delight 
Ah, nevermore! 
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Many men stop their mental growth and surrender moral confidence early 
in life. The deadline often comes long before death. Many men before 
forty have died above their ears in the head of fresh thought and in the 
heart of holy emotion. Akin to this is that loss of enthusiasm which comes 
with life’s disillusionment. Multitudes cast away their ideals and desert 
their dreams. So Wordsworth confessed, as after his first friendship with 
the French revolution, he lost his interest in democracy: 
I lost 

All feeling of conviction and in fine, 

Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 

Yielded up moral questions in despair. 

This the soul’s last and lowest ebb, I drooped 

Deeming our blessed reason of least use 

Where vaunted most. 


Many men, even some who have aforetime been most successful, are 
paralyzed by a single failure or a series of disasters and never recover. 
They have lost their nerve. Like this loss of business achievement is that 
too frequent failure of spiritual power. A single fall into sin is allowed 
to ruin a soul. One dares complain: “Everything is against us, even God 
is against us, it is no use trying.” We can see countless tragedies of life 
as we live beside the strands strewn with wrecked lives. Many could moan 
with the Psalmist: “Deep calleth unto deep; all thy billows are gone over 
me.” 

Grewing infirmity, failure, and final fatality! There is a growing 
tendency toward pessimism with its claim that the ills of life are ineradi- 
cable. That mechanistic determinism held by some narrow scientists and 
cheap behaviorists is even teaching youth to think that we are fixed in the 
meshes of necessary law and thus the wheels of Nature’s Juggernaut are 
crushing us. If doomed and damned by heredity and controlling environ- 
ment, why should these little playthings of Fate struggle for freedom? It 
isno use! So Hope takes her flight and a raven-winged despair broods 
like night over such souls. 

Arthur Hugh Clough, in one of his most striking poems, has placed 
these tragic words in the mouths of such slaves to necessity: 

Necessity ! and who shall dare 

Bring to her feet excuse or prayer? 
Beware, beware! We must, we must. 
Howe’er we shrink, deceive, dissemble, 
Whate’er our doubting or disgust, 


The hand is on us and we must, 
We must, we must. 
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*Tis common sense and human wit 
Can find no other name than it— 
Submit, submit! 


When thus both faith and hope are lost, all human glory has vanished. 


Tue Incentive ro ConFIpENCE 


We need not argue against such a mood. Faith is a real adventure, 
a “Holy Dare.” Helpless fear is atheistic. To trust in God is to master 
the universe as the partners of providence. “Fools to cling” was said of 
some wrecked sailors, by their despairing companions who went down to 
death by loss of persistence. Those heroes, as described by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps in her beautiful book, The Struggle for Immortality, clung 
for five freezing hours to a slipping wreck and were rescued. It is tru 
philosophy, as well as religion, to cling as long as hope remains. And 
even if hope is asleep and almost dead, we should let even the faintest wish 
play its part. 

Nil Desperandum, that means “No surrender.”” When taunted by 
failure, simply say, “I don’t give up.” Charles Reade, in one of his noblest 
novels, pictures an unfortunate parson getting a gleam of hope from a 
poorest layman, who asserted, “It’s dogged as does it.” Let there be no 
yielding of folks to things. Here is a fine old phrase: “Hold on, hold in, 
hold out!” Resolutely bid panic and weariness vanish and they will obey 
you. Arthur Hugh Clough, whose fearful cry of earthly despair we have 
quoted, gives this triumphant answer of angels and all saintly spirits to 
the faintest wish for personal freedom from necessity! 

When the enemy is near thee, 
Call on us! 
In our hands we will upbear thee, 
He shall neither scathe nor scare thee, 
He shall fly thee and shall fear thee, 
Call on us! 
And when all good friends have left thee, 
Of all good sights and sounds bereft thee, 
Call when heart and hope are sinking 
And the brain is sick with shrinking, 
Help, O help! 
Call us, following close behind thee, 
There shall follow and shall find thee 
Help, sure help. 
When the panic comes upon thee, 
When necessity seems on thee, 
Hope and choice have well foregone thee, 
Fate and force are closing o’er thee, 


And but one way seems before thee, 
Call on us! 
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Oh, and if thou dost not call, 

Be but faithful, that is all. 

Go right on, and close behind thee 

There shall follow and shall find thee 
Help, sure help. 


Surely man is greater than circumstances. He may ever be superior 
to his burden and the lordship of his sorrow. He has been granted 
dominion. God never meant him to be a coward. He would put courage 
into the very fiber of our nature. Nature that seems in league against us 
is an arrant coward. General Grant learned that lesson at Belmont, that 


perhaps his enemy was as much scared as himself. Too often, we let go 


just at the wrong minute, like that little embryonic chicken that got dis- 
couraged of breaking the egg shell and remained unhatched. 

Even sound memory is a help. If we have endured, we can endure, 
and must go on to retain the ground already won. A man, struggling 
down the precipice of Col D’Abbia and dreading the descent, wanted to go 
back, when a braver companion cried, “Look where you came from!” 
Akin to this experience of successful past experiences are the triumphs of 
others. Sir Walter Scott wrote his wonderful Waverly novels under a 
frightful burden of bankruptcy and physical weakness. Can we not think 
of that noble experience when we are under their charm? Even a lovely 
pansy, left without care, soon relapses into its wild state. “Remember 
the days of old.” 

But more than memory, hope helps. This is its Hebrew promise, “A 
great recompense of reward.” Even a horse trots better on its homeward 
way. God has a date on his promise, even if we cannot read it. He 
writes on every trial, temptation and trouble, “A little while.’ When 
men thus toil in both desire and expectancy, shall heaven allow their loss? 

Patience helps. Persevering patience is not mere laziness or ob- 
stinacy; it is perseverance, the very secret of achievement. Patience sees 
things as they shall be. God’s kingdom may seem to march slowly, but 
that world is his who patiently waits and works, Sir Isaac Newton said: 
“Genius is patience.” And, “To him that overcometh,” is the promise of 
the Risen Lord. Such heroic drudgery is the gray angel of success. 

History is rich in examples of the triumph of such incentives, not 
only in religion, but in all the walks of life. Fox said: “Show me a man 
who has not succeeded and yet has gone on, and I will back him.” The 
young Disraeli, scouted to silence by an offensive Parliament, cried, “You 
shall hear me!” and later was the master of the British Empire. Robert 
Hill learned Italian at sixty, so as to be able to read Dante, and Matthew 
Arnold began Sanscrit two years before his death. Above all, the supreme 
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example is our Lord, who cries through the gathering Passion clouds: 
“Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” His voice stil! calls 
through the storm and tempest of life, “Fear not !” 


Resvutts or ConFrimpENcE 


“Hath great recompense of reward.” There is a spiritual victory 
not less but far greater than merely material triumph. “The just shall 
live by faith.” 

It is the very making of mankind. Pain is prime element in human 
life, but is a part of its promise. No monkey can be as miserable as 
aman. No beast can sin like man. Yet that awful tragedy is the very 
signature of our greatness, for nothing can endure like a man. He is not 
a worm, he is a child of God. Life is a struggle and it was so intended. 
When the first flush of religious emotion is gone and we find no Cleopatric 
barge of pleasure on which we can ride but the stern seaship of adven- 
ture, we are nearer the truth than before, and better for us. Real life has 
no “flowery beds of ease.” Perhaps never on earth, nor even in heaven, 
shall we reach a place or time when strenuous endeavor is not needed and 
steadfast courage crowned. What is finer than that epilogue of Brown- 
ing, who thus describes his own final experience? 

One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph; 


Held we fall to rise, are baffied to fight better, 
Sleep to wake! 


No, at noonday, in the bustle of life’s battle 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
Strive and thrive! cry, speed, fight on forever 

There as here! 


Such noble confidence serves a soul and wins eternity. This is the 
glory of a confident man. He “looks before and after.” The anima! can 
live for to-day; the satisfaction of physical needs is for a short time; 
but the answer of mental and mora! needs takes hold on all the years, and 
the need of the immortal spirit takes hold on eternity. It is quite easy 
to mold wax, harder to carve marble, and hardest to engrave the diamond, 
but such hard sculptures last longer. So while “the outward man per- 


ishes, the inward man is renewed day by day.” The higher life conquers 


time. One said to Palmer, a martyr under Bloody Mary of England: 
“Take pity on thy golden years and the pleasant flowers of thy youth,” 
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but he answered: “I long for the fadeless flowers.” Thus the courageous 


life looks forward and “men rise on the stepping stones of their dead 
selves to higher things.” 

Such holy confidence lays hold on God. This is his promise—*shall 
renew their strength.” ‘The hands of a watch keep going on if the main- 
spring is all right. Though the needles of a compass be disturbed, there 
is a mystic force that draws it back to the Pole. We can put the grace 
of God against all obstacles. Our impatience might seize a bud blossom, 
tear open its calyx and so ruin it. God takes time with it, fills it with 
summer and coaxes out its beauty. 

Thus souls have endured, even in the long compelled idleness of age, 
and still smiled at the death signal. We may 

Grow willing, having tried all ways, 
To try just God's. 
Said one saintly soul on a deathbed: “It is a hard fight, but worth it, I 
must carry the sword a little longer.” It was a skeptic trembling in his 
last illness who, while being thus encouraged by infidel friends to hold 
out in his unbelief, “Don’t show the white feather,” who responded in 
despair: “There’s nothing to hold by.” Here is a bold, religious response 
to all such loss of confidence : 
Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift; 


Shun not the struggle, face it, "tis God’s gift. 
Be strong, be strong! 





SHALL WE KNOW EACH OTHER THERE? 


[Foreworp. This sermon was preached by the editor about forty years 
ago in the Foundry Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C., and was 
stenographically reported. The free form of extemporaneous discourse was 
preserved in three thousand copies, which have appeared in pamphlet form. It 
is now being reprinted in the Mernopist Review because of its being out of 
print and there being a multitude of requests for its republication. It is again 
dedicated to thousands of bereaved hearts whom it has been the privilege of 
the preacher to meet in the ministry of consolation.—G. E.] 

Text: “In my Father's house are many mansions; if it were not so I would 
have told you,’’—John 14. 2. 


I am to talk this morning on the recognition of our friends in heaven. 
Robert Browning, that poet who was perhaps the deepest spiritual voice 
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of the Victorian Age, in one of his most exquisitely beautiful love-poems 
asks the question: 
Dear, when our one soul understands 
That great word that makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up and heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you, 
In the house not made with hands? 
And who has not asked these questions: What change will death bring to 
this mortal nature of ours? What metamorphosis may not be wrought by 
the subtle and weird alchemy of death? Shall we be so changed as to 
have lost our personality; as to have lost all the signs and marks by 
which souls know each other? If I should take a vote of this congregation 
as to how you want me to answer the question, “Shall we know each other 
there?” there would be an unanimous “Yes! Yes! We shall know each 
other.” That is the way you want me to answer it, and that is the side 
you want me to take; and the very fact that your hearts cry out for 
that answer is not a weak presumption in its favor. 

The doctrine of immortality, as held by the Christian Church, de- 
mands the doctrine of the heavenly recognition to make it of any real 
comfort. Jesus seems to indicate that in his conception of the immortal 
being there is a vast fund of truth suggested. “If it were not so I would 
have told you.” Some truths are so implied by other truths that they 
need no argument, and need no further proof. All that is desirable, all 
that is to be hoped for, all that our souls crave, is found in the assurance 
of our immortality. It is not a vision to mock us; it is not an irony of 
God to deceive us, but a hope to comfort and thrill us; so that the very 
silences of the Bible are sometimes more significant than its speech, and the 
very lack of revelation upon a theme may be the highest form of revela- 
tion, indicating that a truth is conceived as being so certain, so axiomatic, 
and so wrought up with other truths, that it needs no further argument or 
assertion. And because I assume that the presumption is in favor of the 
heavenly recognition, I shall take the liberty of changing the order of dis- 
cussion, first answering some objections which have been urged against it. 

The first objection is 


A SpEcuLATIVE OBJECTION 


It is claimed that the body—this physical nature of ours—is the basis of 
individuation ; that we recognize each other through physical traits; that 
all those peculiarities and those marks of individuality by which we know 
each other here are a part of this finite being which we now bear. I 
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appeal to the consciousness of every one of you to testify that this is not 
true. So far from it being true, the fact is that this body which we wear 


is quite as much a disguise as a revelation; it is quite as much a hindrance 


as a help to knowing each other. The outer man reveals neither the 
beauty nor the deformity of the soul. “A man may smile and smile and 
be a villain.” A saintly spirit may dwell beneath a forbidding mask. 
Thought, imagination and feeling are frequently too great to find expres- 
sion by tongue or hand. Life is often a hopeless struggle for self-revela- 
tion of the unguessed majesty of mind. This life does not reveal, but con- 
ceals the richest treasures of our personality. After all, this objection 
which I have been answering is a pagan, a Hindu idea, not a Christian 
idea. It implies the Pantheistic theory of the impersonality of spirit— 
that each nature only comes to a personal consciousness in the visible 
forms which we see about us, and just as the round crystal of the rain- 
drop breaks away and dissolves when it gets back to the ocean, so shall 
this personal life of ours be dissolved indistinguishably into an infinite 
ocean of being. Oriental mysticism has been an unspeakable injury to 
Christianity. It is not Christian, though they have tried to revive some 
phases of it in what is called “mental healing,” “Christian science”; it 
never was Christian; it certainly is not science. 

Another objection which has been urged against the heavenly recog- 
nition is 


A MysticaL THEORY 


which some people have with regard to the character of the enjoyments of 
heaven—that conception which is expressed by the old theological phrase, 
the “Beatific Vision.” It is supposed that the perfect bliss of our being is 
to be found at last in the contemplation of God, and that heaven is simply 
an eternal rapture of the soul, forever fixed on that ineffable vision of the 
divine glory. It has been expressed in medieval art very wonderfully; 
you have seen some of the pictures of heaven, the blue, transparent sphere 
with a great sea of faces, those at the outside, and near you, plain and 
distinct, each one with a head and two wings and then narrowing continu- 
ally toward the central brightness, until right in the center of the great 
cone of faces is a triangle, blazing with light, symbolizing the place of 
divine splendor and the abode of the divine being, all the faces turned 
inward toward that glory with an empty and meaningless smile, lips half 
apart, gazing in rapturous adoration. I remember especially one glorious 
picture by Fra Angelico, which seems almost alive with active adoration; 
there are the angel choirs with the flames on their white foreheads, waving 
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brighter as they move, and the sparkles from their glittering purpk wings 
like the glitter of many suns on a sounding sea, listening, in the pauses of 
alternate song, for the prolonging of the trumpet blast and the ans» ering 
of psaltery and cymbal throughout the endless deep and along all the 
star shores of heaven. Christina Rossetti has thus expressed it in song: 


Multitudes, multitudes stood up in bliss, 
Made equal with the angels, glorious fair; 

With harps, palms, wedding garments, kiss of peace, 
And crowned and haloed hair. 


Each face looked one way like a moon new-lit; 
Each face looked one way toward its sun of love. 

Drank love, and bathed in love and mirrored it, 
And knew no end thereof. 


This is all most beautiful and indeed true, yet it needs the warm touch of 
something human to make it really and truly heaven for you and me. It is 
amusing, as well as comforting, to notice how Murillo has freed himself 
from that idea in one of his pictures; he has the cherubs all there, and all 
looking inward and adoring, but there is one little cherub on the outskirts 
that had got tired of that business, and is kicking a cloud about like a 
football! I am very glad that one artist has been willing to introduce 
something human into his conception of heaven. This view assumes that 
all our finite relations and all our finite loves are essentially earthly, and 
are terminated by death; that the heavenly love of God is to be so great 
that it is to swallow up and banish all these lesser lights of early love and 
affection. Just the opposite is true. You and I, if we have tasted the 
love of God, have found this to be true: that instead of our loving our 
dear ones less as we learn that love, we love them more. Our love is sancti- 
fied and glorified by the effect of the divine love, and when we bring our 
torch of an earthly love and dip it in the fire of his eternal affection, it 
will not be to put it out, but to kindle it with a new blaze that shall burn 
forever. That a heavenly being may have special and particular afec- 
tions is fully and absolutely proved by the fact that Jesus Christ had his 
particular friends. There were three who went with him to the scene of 
his most wonderful miracles, and into the hour of his deepest and most 
sacred heart-agonies; and there was one who was allowed to lie on his 
bosom. All human loves are sanctified, I say, by Christ, lifted up, glori- 
fied. It is the thought of that old cavalier song, when the knight sings to 
his lady love, as he goes forth to battle, 


I could not love thee, love, so well 
Loved I not honor more. 
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The love of the highest things, instead of destroying the love of 
things beneath, lifts that love up to its own glory and makes it partake of 
its own loveliness and beauty. Nobody ever loved anyone too well; and 
God has no way of reproving or punishing love. Sometimes it is foolishly, 
almost wickedly, said that we lost our loved ones because we loved 
them too well. I do not think that was ever true. We may have loved 
them too foolishly and too selfishly, which is a poor thing, not worthy the 
high name of love; but a true affection was never too strong. But, it is 
asked, does not the Bible picture heaven as made up of the contemplation 
of God? Does not the Book of Revelation picture the heavenly beings as 
eternally praising him, and saying “Glory, and dominion, and honor 
and power be unto him that sitteth on the throne forever”? And do not 
the seraphs stand before the great white throne perpetually crying, 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts; heaven and earth are full of thy 
glory”? Yes; but how do they glorify God, and how shall we adore him? 
I have found a text that tells me how. It is in the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, the first chapter and tenth verse. It says that when Jesus 
Christ comes again, “He shall come to be glorified in all his saints, and to 
be admired in all them that believe.” Now I begin to understand how 
it is that all can spend eternity in glorifying God; I shall spend its date- 
less years in looking into your face, and yours, and yours, and seeing 
there the redeeming work of God, shall learn to adore God’s glory and 
beauty in the faces of his saints, and “to adore the Lord Jesus Christ in 
all them that do believe.” That is the true doctrine of the beatific vision. 

But there is 


A Scriptura OsJEectTiIon 


which is frequently urged to the heavenly recognition; and it is somewhat 
singular that this scripture, which I am about to quote, is about the only 
passage which by any possible distortion can be made to militate against 
the idea that we shall know each other in heaven. It is the passage you 
have been thinking of, perhaps, already, which reads that “in the resur- 
rection they neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels of God in heaven.” Now, to understand that passage, you must 
understand the circumstances in which it was spoken. You remember the 
law of levirate marriage among the Jews that if a man died childless, his 
brother married the widow in order that he might perpetuate the estate 
and the name of his brother in the commonwealth of Israel. The Sad- 
ducees came to Christ with a supposed case; here are seven brothers, say 
they; they were married in succession, under the levirate law, to one 
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woman and finally they all died, and without issue. Now, triumphantly ask 
the Sadducees, “Whose wife shall she be in the resurrection?” And 
Jesus says, “In the resurrection they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage.” What does he mean? Marriage means two things to us; it means 
a civil relationship, established by the civil law; it means also a union of 
hearts. What kind of marriage are they talking about in the text that | 
have read? Purely a civil marriage, a marriage with its relation to the 
raising of children and the disposing of property, a civil arrangement by 
which the objects of civil marriage should not fail by the death of one 
brother, but might be carried on by other members of the family. Is any- 
thing said about a real affection? Nothing at all. I am very glad my- 
self that civil marriage will not go into heaven; I am very glad that Cesar 
and Napoleon and Moses have not given laws for heaven. And when | 
recall a great many good people that have been badly mismated here, I am 
sure you are glad to think they will not be eternally wrongly paired, and 
everlastingly tied to an uncongenial and unfit companionship. But in a 
supreme affection—where there is, here and there, a man and a woman so 
happy as to have bound up in their civil marriage also a deeper growing 
in of soul to soul, so that they twain have become one indeed—that which 
is of the essence of spirit shall live when the earthly bond which the law 
pronounced shall be broken; when the earthly relationship which the 
magistrates of earth solemnized shall be swept away, still hearts shall 
cling to hearts and souls be bound to souls in all the endless years. The 
spiritual essence of marriage shall endure forever. 

Such are some of the objections, and such are the answers which I 
give to the objections, urged against the heavenly recognition. Now for 
the arguments in its favor. 

This is an all but 


UniversaL Beier 


Even in the time of the darkness of paganism, men had some feeling of this 
truth that we shall know each other after death. Homer’s Ulysses, when 
he wanders down through the under world, among the shades of the de- 
parted, recognizes many of the heroes that had fallen in the days of Troy 
and of Greece. When Virgil’s Aineas goes down into Hades, about the 
first one whom he meets is the ghost of his father, Anchises, whom he 
clasps in the warm embrace of his arms; Socrates, the night before his 
death, calling his friends about him, in the wonderful conversation which 
Plato has recorded, tells us of the pleasure that he expects soon to have in 
communion with Pythagoras and Anaxagoras, and the heroes, poets and 
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the philosophers of the past; so they believed it. But it is not so much a 
pagan as a Christian belief. The Holy Catholic Church, through all ages 
and climes, in that one symbol upon which all agree in all its branches, has 
declared, repeating week after week the confession, “I believe in the com- 
munion of holy saints”; and the historical interpretation of that article 
of the Creed has always been that it teaches a universal fellowship of a 
universal church in earth and in heaven; it implies that those who, by the 
Holy Ghost, have come into the Holy Catholic Church, and have received 
remission of their sins, come into a vast communion of the living and the 
dead, and become heirs of the life everlasting. So the church believes: so 
the faithful everywhere confess. 

I have intimated that immortality, in any clear conception, demands 
this doctrine; in other words, the proofs of the immortality of the soul 
are also proofs of the heavenly recognition, particularly that class of 
proofs which is based upon the 


PERSISTENCE OF Our PErsonat ConsciovsNness 


We shall know each other in heaven because we shall know ourselves there ; 
because we ourselves shall not be so changed as to be beyond personal. con- 
scious recognition. How much shall we take to heaven? I suppose there 
are some things that we must leave behind; our houses and our lands, our 
stocks and our bonds, our earthly treasures; we will have to leave all these 
things in which we have rejoiced and delighted; we shall have to leave 
behind the faces and forms of our friends when we come to die and pass 
away; and yet, there is a deep sense in which we shall leave nothing behind 
when we go to heaven. You will not even leave your business behind, in 
this sense, that every influence which your earthly work has had upon 
your character, all the touches which your property and your earthly 
activities have given upon the trait of soul and of mind, you will carry 
with you. What am I to-day? Once I was a child; a mere formless lump 
of unindividualized consciousness. What am I to-day? I am the sum of 
ten thousand influences that have touched me, ten thousand experiences I 
have passed through, ten thousand forces which have shaped me and hands 
which have fashioned me; and things I have done, and thoughts I have 
read, and sufferings I have endured, and joys I have experienced, and 
friends I have met, and churches I have served—all these things that have 
touched and shaped me are part of me; and when I shall go into the un- 
seen world, I shall carry with me the features of soul formed by all these 
countless experiences of mine. I shall carry with me your faces and all the 
influences by which you have shaped and fashioned my life. I shall not 
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have forgotten; I shall not have changed. Moreover, the past is 
necessary background of justice. How shall God judge the world? To 4 
wicked man it was said, when he was in the torments of Hades, “Son, 
remember.” The pain of hell would not be a punishment unless there are 
remembered the misdeeds of earth; and the joys and the raptures of 
heaven would not be reward unless we can recall the good deeds and the 
holy tempers which we performed and fashioned down here. Heaven 
needs the background of the past upon which to paint its glowing pictures 
of eternal beauty. Heaven is not a world without a past; it is a world 
that has memory; it is not a hospital for mutilated souls. We shall take 
our entire being there when we go. The stream of Lethe, the river of for- 
getfulness, may have flowed through the Elysian fields of the ancients, 
but it is the River of Life that waters the City of our God! 
A still stronger proof of heavenly recognition is given us in the 


ETERNITY OF THE AFFECTIONS 


Love is forever. In the civil contract of marriage usually are recited the 
words, “until death us do part”; but when the contract was really made, 
on that June night in the moonlight, among the roses, there was nothing 
said about “until death us do part.” Love’s language is always “forever,” 
and she speaks no other language. This is the voice of the supreme affec- 
tion. In one of George Macdonald’s romances, there is a young girl, care- 
fully nurtured, of aristocratic family, but who had never been touched reli- 
giously in her life, who is under engagement to marry a young man who 
is an avowed atheist and skeptic; but it comes to pass that this girl is 
awakened spiritually—that she comes to know herself as a child of God 
and an heir of heaven; and now she begins to doubt about her engagement, 
and thinks she will question him. She says: “Tell me how long will you 
love me?” And he answers, “I shall love you as long as I live”; and after 
a little discussion of that sort, she gives the young man leave to go, be- 
cause, says she, “It may be only a whim, but it is my whim to be loved as 
an immortal woman.” Do any of us want to be loved any other way—not 
as a dying human being, not as one of the beasts that perish, but as an 
immortal soul? If it were true that we should not know each other there, 
then when our dead are laid away in the grave our love for them ought to 
die. But we do not cease to love the dead ; neither do we love them less, but 
rather more than we loved the living, but a love more unselfish, and with 
less taint of earthliness about it. We do not love our friends as we love 
temporal things, as we love things that must pass away; we love each 
other, if we love at all, with a different love, a love that has eternity writ- 
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ten upon it; and as we do not forget them nor cease to love them, it is 
our faith that they have not forgotten us, and we sing, with Mrs. Hemans, 
Tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain, 
Do those who have loved forget? 


We call, but they answer us not again; 
Do they love, do they love us yet? 


We call them afar through the silent night, 
But they speak not from cave or hill; 

We know, we know that their land is bright, 
But say, do they love there still? 


Oh, if we do not forget, it is our hope and our faith that they do not for- 
get. The wisest man that ever lived declared, in his Song of Love, that 
“Love is strong as death” ; and if love is strong as death, we have a right 
to claim that love conquers death and goes through death without destruc- 
tion, as we sang in childhood: 
Bright in that happy land 
Beams every eye; 
Kept by a Father’s hand, 
Love cannot die. 


I imagine that the great Christian poet Dante was true to the facts 
and experiences of life when he gave eternity to even a sinful love, when 
he made the souls of Francesca and Paolo di Rimini shine, as they were 
swept by the winds of vengeance, like twin lurid stars in the darkness of 
hell. Far back in the childhood of the world, we see a Moabitish maiden 
standing before her mother-in-law—wonderful that the most beautiful 
affection of the Scriptures should be for the despised mother-in-law! 
Listen to the matchless music of her words: “Entreat me not to leave thee, 
nor to turn from following after thee, for where thou goest, I will go, 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge, and where thou diest, I will die, and 
there will I be buried. Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” Who shall limit to this world an oath like that—of deathless devo- 
tion and fellowship? Both the head and the heart cry out against it. 
What a heaven it would be peopled with creatures half dead, half their 
consciousness paralyzed, half their affections frozen! It would be a 
hospital, a jail, but not a heaven. 

There is another testimony to which I wish to call your attention, 
which seems to me quite as valuable as any that I have suggested— 


Tue Testimony OF THE Poets 


The poets know everything. They know more than the mathematician, 
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the chemist, or the physiologist. I have a row of poets on one of the 
shelves of my library, and right beneath them there is a row of theolo- 
gians; and I am not sure but there is less falsehood and more truth in 
the poets than in the theologians. The poets know everything; it is they 
who interpret to us our deepest experiences and our deepest thoughts, 
and have the most direct vision of the truth. What do they say? I have 
already cited the ancients. Let me quote a modern pagan, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, sometimes a little vague about personal immortality; but one 
day a child died, and then he spoke the deepest truth in his wonderful 
Threnody: 


Hearts are dust; hearts’ loves remain; 
Heart’s love shall meet thee again. 


House and tenant go to ground, 
Lost in God, in Godhead found. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti thus makes his “Blessed Damozel’’ pray in 
heaven for her lover on earth: 


There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me:— 

Only to live as once on earth 
With Love,—only to be 

As once awhile, forever now 
Together, I and he. 


Tennyson, thinking of his dead friend, the noble Arthur Hallam, and pro- 
testing against the Pantheistic doctrine of absorption into the Infinite— 
writes: 


Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet. 


While Christina Rossetti, in the poem already quoted, makes her heaven of 
mystic rapture sweet and human, as she sings: 
Glory touched glory on each blessed head, 
Hands locked dear hands, never to sunder more; 


These were the first begotten from the dead 
Whom the great birthday bore. 


But what say the Christian poets, and especially those who have 
interpreted to us our deepest religious experiences ; who have given us the 
songs of heaven, the voice of rapturous expectation. There is no distinc- 
tion of creed or of communion in this matter. Whittier, the good Quaker 
poet, eloquently assures us that 
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Love will dream and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just), 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees; 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Above the mournful marbles play; 
Who has not learned in hours of faith 
The truth, to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of death, 
And love can never lose its own! 


Listen to Cardinal Newman, the Roman Catholic, as in that delicately 
beautiful poem, “Lead, Kindly Light,” he dreams and speaks about the 
time when 


the night is gone 
And in the morn those angel faces smile 
That we have loved long since and lost awhile. 


And then Isaac Watts, the Nonconformist, has no gloomy view when he 


says: 
Give me the wings of faith to rise 
Within the veil and see 
The saints above, how great their joys, 
How bright their glories be. 


And John Fawcett, the Baptist, who in spite of close communion, has 
written, after all, the very finest hymn of Christian fellowship, “Blest be 
the tie that binds,” sings for us, 


When we asunder part, 
It gives us inward pain; 

But we shall still be joined in heart 
And hope to meet again. 

From sorrow, toil and pain 
And sin we shall be free, 

And perfect love and friendship reign 
To all eternity. 


And Muhlenberg, the Episcopalian, joins in the chorus that the poet- 
choir are singing, and as he talks about his desire not to live forever on 
this earth, this land of sin, he lifts his gaze to that heavenly country, and 
exultantly sings: 

There the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 

Their Saviour and kindred transported to greet, 


Where anthems of rapture unceasingly roll, 
And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul, 
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And Bonar, the Presbyterian, will not be left behind as he sings of the 
land, 


Where none shall beckon us away, 
Nor bid our festival be done; 
Our meeting time the eternal day, 
Our meeting place the eternal throne. 


Then, hand in hand, firm linked at last, 
And heart to heart enfolded all, 
We'll smile upon the troubled past 
And wonder why we wept at all. 


And best of all, as we sang this morning, Charles Wesley—who doubtless 
has been appointed to lead the choirs of heaven when the angel chorister js 
tired—sings for us, and with us: 
Come, let us join our friends above 
That have attained the prize, 
And on the eagle wings of love 
To joys celestial rise. 
One family we dwell in him, 
One church above, beneath, 
Though now divided by the stream, 
The narrow stream, of death. 
One army of the living God, 
At his command we bow. 
Part of the host have crossed the flood, 
And part are crossing now. 
Oh, that we now might grasp our Guide; 
Oh, that the word were given! 
Come, Lord of hosts, the waves divide, 
And land us safe in heaven! 


Very likely the objector has not ceased objecting yet, and now says, 
“My dear and reverend sir, you have quoted the classics, and the hymn- 
book, you have quoted poetry and novels, you have given us your specu- 
lations, and everything else but the Scriptures. Have you nothing for us 
from the Word of God?” We shall see. In some Oriental countries, I 
am told, it is a custom to take a cage of birds down to the grave of 
the departed, and there open it and let them fly away, as though to sym- 
bolize the release of the soul from the chains of this life. I want to do 
something like that to-day; F want to take this cage full of God's 
precious promises, the word of God, and I want to open it here, right 
among the graves of your dead ones, and with the memories of them 
fresh upon you, let these precious, holy promises go singing their glad 
songs up to the sky. The Lord grant that the song may never die in your 
ears and your hearts! 
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Wauat Dors Gop’s Worp Say? 


Go back to a beautiful scene upon Mount Hermon, in the north of 
Palestine, that beautiful mountain crowned with everlasting snows, and 
catching the eternal sunshine of that summer land; but this day there is a 
cloud upon it—not a cloud of darkness, but a cloud of glory and 
splendor; and in the midst of the cloud, Jesus of Nazareth stands trans- 
figured ; prostrate at his feet are the three disciples, Peter and James and 
John, who are confused and blinded with the sudden glory and splendor. 
Who is that strange visitant with them? It is Moses; he has come from 
yonder tomb in Mount Nebo, where God’s own hands had buried him. He 
was never permitted to cross the Jordan and come into Canaan during his 
life, but now God lets him cross the flood, and he is standing on this moun- 
tain of the Promised Land. And what is that other? It is one whom his 
disciples saw centuries ago go up in a chariot of fire. Moses and Elijah 
have come. How do the disciples know them? I do not know. Perhaps the 
Lord Jesus introduced them; perhaps they caught it from the conversa- 
tion; perhaps their spiritual vision was enlarged so that they were given 
knowledge that this was Moses and Elijah. Somehow, in some way, they 
knew them; that is the point; and if they did, so shall we. 

Take another example; a terrible one this time. Jesus is talking to 
his disciples and to the Jews. He is unfolding the mysteries of the other 
world. He pictures to them a rich man who has been clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fared sumptuously, who has lived for lust and sensual- 
ity, and there he lies in the flames of hell. As he lifts up his eyes, he sees 
one yonder lying on Abraham’s bosom, and he knows him—knows him 
although now he is clothed with eternal health and beauty, and robed in 
the garments of heaven, whereas back there on earth he was a beggar, 
covered with sores and with rags, lying at the rich man’s gate. He knows 
him; it is Lazarus, the beggar, whom formerly he had despised and spurned 
with his foot as he entered his costly palace. Though a parable it is not 
a false portrait of future experience. 

Other examples; Jesus raised several from the dead during his life; 
there was a widow’s son raised just outside of the town as the funeral 
procession was passing by; there was a brother who had been dead four 
days, who was restored to his sisters. When this widow’s dead son and 
when Lazarus came forth from the grave, did the son know his mother? 
Did Lazarus know his sisters? Had they bathed in some Lethean stream 
and so forgotten all? If that was true, then the Lord Jesus was guilty of 
great cruelty in bringing them back. Did he ask them to abandon every- 
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thing and love him only, and follow him only? No; listen. “He delivered 
him to his mother.” Your boy will one day by the same resurrection 
power and strong hand be delivered to you, in the heaven of heavens! 

But it is taught in the Scriptures not only from these examples, but 
by implication. There is a promise that we shall sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of God, coming from the East and 
from the West and from the North and from the South. Suppose that 
you were invited to meet this brother, and that sister, and that other 
friend at dinner to-morrow; do you not suppose that the promise would 
be an infinite failure if when you arrived at the place of meeting you did 
not know them? If we are to sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, I rather think that we shall know at least Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob, and if we know those old saints that lived so long ago, I think 
it will be worth while for me to know some that have gone since—my 
father, my sisters, my friends. Not only that, but people are recognized 
in the heavenly world as from a particular place; at the judgment day, 
there shall be men from Nineveh who “shall rise up in judgment with this 
generation,” and people from Sodom, Gomorrha and Capernaum are to be 
there, and known as from those places; the Queen of Sheba is to be there, 
known in her individuality. Therefore, by clear implication, Foundry 
Church with this congregation will be there, and the city of Washington, 
with its inhabitants, will be there, known as such, judged for themselves, 
in their personality, in their individuality. There is a promise that the 
friends whom we have made by the wise use of our earthly possessions 
shall “when ye fail, receive you into everlasting habitations.” Then again, 
there is a text in which Jesus said, “One soweth and another reapeth; 
that he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together,” and that 
is a great comfort to us preachers. One minister works along patiently, 
preaching Sunday after Sunday, as faithfully as he can, and there is 
nobody converted, no additions to the church; he is sowing. By and by 
another comes along, perhaps no superior, in no respect a better man or 
more faithful servant of God than the former, and he preaches, and 
exhorts, and souls by the hundred are converted; he reaps. Neither saw 
all their work; but in heaven both of them shall be able to see that one had 
ripened the fruit, and the other had shaken the tree; that was all the 
difference between them; “and he that soweth and he that reapeth shall 
rejoice together.” I expect to rejoice with a great many good men who 
have sown seed that I have been able to reap; I expect to rejoice with 
many a good man who has reaped harvests which my hands have sown in 
my evangelistic ministry. 
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Then there are pictures like this: the home idea is given to heaven. 
It is called the “Father’s house”; it is spoken of as a “family in heaven 
and in earth”; we are “fellow-citizens with the saints.” We are “come 
to the spirits of just men made perfect.” Better than all, there is one 
text in which Paul declares with regard to heaven, “Then shall I know even 
as also I am known”; in other words, heaven is to be not a dwarfing, but 


an expansion of our powers ; to be not a crippling and a shrivelling of our 


nature, but rather an enlarging of our faculties. I suppose that was the 
idea of John Evans, a good Welsh preacher, when one day his wife came 
and disturbed him in his study as he was studying, with the question, “My 
dear, do you think we shall know each other in heaven?” And he, rather 
annoyed at being disturbed in his thought, answered: “Why, of course; 
do you suppose we shall be greater fools there than we are here?” 

But there are express statements of this doctrine. Of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, and many of the heroes of old, it is said, when each 
died, that “he was gathered to his people.” Abraham was buried more 
than five hundred miles from any man of his kindred; yet he was “gathered 
to his people.” What does that mean, except that when Abraham, al- 
though buried at Hebron, woke up after death he saw his father Terah, 
who died in Haran? More directly and explicitly still, the minstrel king 
of Israel who so grievously sinned but so bitterly repented, is lying in the 
dust and ashes before his God, and the news comes to him that his child 
is dead—the same message that once struck sadness to your heart—and 
rising up from his mourning and his fasting, he begins to feast; and they 
say, “Why have you stopped mourning?” “Oh, while I was mourning, 
I was praying that the child might live: but now he is gone. I shall go 
to him, but he shall not return to me”? Do you want anything more 
direct than that? Paul in writing to the Thessalonians discusses the ques- 
tion of our reward in heaven, and he declares that an element of this 
reward shall be the persons whom he by his preaching has brought to 
Christ; in other words, that enjoying their society will be an ingredient 
in his future bliss. Here are his words: “For what is our hope, or joy. or 
crown of rejoicing? Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus 
Christ at his coming?” ‘That implies a mutual recognition of himself and 
the people who had been saved through his preaching. He will know his 
own converts from Peter’s converts, and will be able to rejoice over them 
and with them. 

But there is something better still; there is one passage written 
expressly upon this subject, written to answer this very question, written 
because the church of Thessalonica wanted to know something upon this 
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subject which had been disturbing their minds; and so Paul answers the 
question which they had sent to him: “But I would not have you be 
ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not 
even as others which have no hope; for if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so they also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him. For this we say unto you”—mark, not by his own authority— 
“this we say unto you by the word of the Lord.” He had received an 
express revelation for the occasion; the question which came throbbing 
from hearts filled with bereavement and pain must not be answered by 
human lips, and so he had asked God, and God had given the answer—“I 
say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and remain 
at the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them that are asleep”—that 
word “prevent” means “precede”; it is the old, obsolete meaning—*“We 
shall not precede.” They were afraid that when the Lord came, the people 
in the graves would be forgotten entirely, and only the people on the 
earth would be translated to heaven. “We shall not precede them that are 
asleep, for the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel and with the trump of God, and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first.” The meaning of the passage is simply this: that 
the dead and the living are to be reunited before the final glorification. 
The dead in Christ are to rise first. ““Then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the 
air; so shall we ever be with the Lord. Wherefore comfort ye one another 
with these words.” And that, so far as Scripture is concerned, is the end 
of the argument, if we had nothing else. 

After all, the truest picture of the future life is that which is given 
by Jesus Christ our Lord; his resurrection is the pattern of all resurrec- 
tions, and if we are going to pluck any flowers for the graves of our loved 
ones, the best place to find them is in the garden where he lay down in 
death and where he rose again. He came forth from the dead and his 
disciples knew him. In the garden there stands a weeping woman, the 
Magdalene. “They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him,” she cries. She hears steps near her; it must be th 
gardener; “Tell me where you have laid him, that I may find him.” 
“Mary!” “Master! And ever since I understood those words, hearing 
in imagination their subtle inflections of tenderness and surprise, I have 
never doubted the heavenly recognition. “It is I myself,” said he to his 
disciples; and so may we every one say, as we appear in the heavenly 
country, “It is I myself.” They recognize him—not, perhaps, at once, 
but soon, by voice, by gesture, by familiar act. O, my beloved, this book 
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of God is an arbor, covered with the living vine of immortality, and loaded 
with purple clusters of consolation! 

Now I want to stop; but I dare not until I have added one thought 
further. There is one question that has been in your minds and hearts, 
which must be answered ; one question so awful, so terrible, that I would 
gladly pass it by if Idared. What is it? How about those of our kindred 
who may be lost? If this be true, 


How Aznovut Tuost Tuat We Swart Miss? 


How can I tell? There are two ways, at least, that you can answer this 
question. The first is, that sin destroys the spiritual likeness which is 
the basis of eternal kinship, while death breaks the earthly bond. That is 
one way, and I suppose it agrees with the general theory of this sermon, 
but perhaps it would be hardly satisfactory to us all, for a speculation 
never satisfies. If you must have an answer, take the best that I can give, 
just this: that our Father must have some different way of soothing our 
sorrow and compensating our loss than by defacing our being; if God has 
to take that way of answering a hard question, he is hardly put to it 
indeed with regard to the future life! Let me suggest this; that God 
will miss them in heaven as much as we, and it may be, I think it is, true, 
that God will teach us to look on the great mystery of suffering and pain 
with his own great vision of love and knowledge. Heaven is meant for 
the explanation of what puzzles us here. I might preach forever, and I 
would have to leave some problems unsolved. This is the last word after 
all: “What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shall know hereafter.” 
There are some practical uses of this doctrine ; and first, it 


Apps To THE Joy or HEAVEN 


Society is necessary to the completeness of our enjoyment. It takes four 
eyes to see a picture: no man ever really saw a picture unless another 
stood beside him who sympathized with his own enjoyment. There is 
something wrong about a man who can sit down at the best furnished 
table, with the most elaborate repast spread before him, and fully and 
thoroughly enjoy a meal all alone. Society, communion with others, is 
necessary to our full enjoyment. This earth limits our associates to a 
very few. We have known very few people here in this world, and those 
only of our own generation and of our own neighborhood. The glory of 
the heavenly recognition is that eternity will make us free of all climes 
and of all ages. I think it is true that there are many of us who have 
not found our best friends here in this life, and will not find them here. 
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There are many of us who by misunderstandings or by distance of plac 
and time, have not met the kindred spirit. We shall find them there. We 
shall know the apostles and the prophets, the saintly souls of all ages, 
Moses and David and Paul; we shall go some morning to hear Charles 
Wesley sing the hymns that he has written since he went to heaven: we 
shall go some day to talk with those who have helped us here; and I shall 
try to find out that kindred soul to mine, although he lived fourteen 
hundred years ago, Saint Augustine, who has taught me the deepest les- 
sons with regard to the spiritual life and to the eternal world. We would 
have a right to protest if this were not so. How are you learning to 
spell heaven, my beloved? Are you spelling it still in the poor old way you 
used to spell it, with six letters, h-e-a-v-e-n? That is not the way I 
spell it now; I am beginning to spell it with the luminous faces of the de- 
parted, with songs and hand clasps and embraces, and it is growing richer 
every day. We are laying up treasures in heaven. 
Then again this doctrine gives 


CoNSOLATION IN BEREAVEMENT 


If it were not so, the graves of our beloved ones would be as gloomy to the 
Christian as to the infidel; they would be as dark and as full of repinings 
to the man who believed in Christ as to him who did not. Widows are here 
to-day; and what sadder picture in human life than widowhood? The 
companion upon whom the soul leaned gone, and henceforth nothing but 
a lonely pathway. Thank God, there is no such thing as an eternal widow, 
there is no such thing as an eternal orphan! The signs of mourning are 
all about me: the weeds of sadness are on many of your forms. They will 
not wear crape there; “for God himself shall wipe away all tears from 
their faces.” Oh, we have only spared our loved ones to the society of 
other friends who have gone before! Believe me, the kiss of earth’s fare- 
well is still warm on dying lips when they are greeted with heavenly kisses 
at the celestial gates! 
Furthermore, this doctrine is 


Aw Incentive To Ho.uiness 


How often has God’s Spirit used, to lead a man to God, the thought of his 
mother in heaven, the thought of some loved one whose influence is still 
shadowing him, whose teaching is still drawing him, and lifting him, and 
molding him! God has made the thought of heavenly friends an incentive 
to follow them and to come to him; has God’s spirit deluded men with a 
lie to bring them to repentance? We cannot believe it. O ye who are in 
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the arena still struggling, still contending, still running the races and 
fighting the battles, look up! look up! about this amphitheater of earth! 
See! The sky-galleries are full of faces that look down upon us—a “great 
cloud of witnesses!’ Yonder, yonder, at the pearly portal toward which 
we are hastening, see, they are waiting for us! O holy, immortal ones, 
we are coming! We are coming, father! We are coming, mother! We 
are coming, little children! We are coming, we will meet you there! Be 
this our pledge to-day. 

Five years ago this Autumn, I went to visit my father’s grave. I 
could not get to the funeral—word had not reached me in time. I came 
the day after. My brother said, after we had greeted each other, “Let us 
go to the grave,” and I walked out with my brother, outside that little 
village on the prairie, in Iowa, to where my father’s body lay. To make 
a grave for him, they had broken in that little cemetery some virgin sod 
of the prairie that had never been turned until then since it came from 
God’s first touch at the creation, and there he was buried: and in that 
August day while all about us was the deep purple of the prairie asters, 
mingled with the splendid glow of the golden rod and the bending beauty 
of the long prairie grasses, we sat down in the grass, among the flowers, 
to talk a little, and be silent more! and while I was sitting there, a shadow 
in the sunlight of that August day flitted across the grave; I looked up, 
and it was a bird that had just swept through the sky, whose shadow had 
fallen there. I thought then, and still think, it was God’s parable to me, 
saying, “This body which is down here is but the shadow of the father you 
loved. His spirit, as a strong bird on pinions free, already joins the 
chorus of the skies, and like a lark in the upper heavens, is singing God’s 
praises at his feet!’ When I was a boy—you have done it too—I used 
to put my ear down close to the railroad track, to see if I could hear the 
roaring of the coming train. That day, as my face pressed against the 
damp clods of the new-made grave, by faith I felt the quiver of the coming 
resurrection ; I felt the thrill and trembling of that power which shall wake 
the dead. And since that time, I have been trying to fulfill this mission 
which God has given me. “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people!” And so, 


O weeping ones, sorrowing ones, despairing ones, I have come to you 
to-day with this message whose ceaseless refrain is that of the old Scotch 


song, 
We'll a’ meet and be fain 
In the land o’ the leal. 
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HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


Evancetism, both as to conversion and 
sanctification, should be the supreme 
emphasis of the sermon the year round, 
but should be intensified from autumn to 
the Lenten season of the spring. The 
first two homiletic sketches in this issue 
deal with those subjects of salvation, its 
beginning in pardon and its climax in 
purity. We are also continuing the exposi- 
tions on Joseph, under the theme, “The 
Dreamer Comes to Honor.” 


Tue Great SALVATION 


How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great a salvation. Hebrews 2. 3. 


The Bible is full of questions; in some 
cases the answer is given, in others im- 
plied, but some are unanswerable. This is 
one of the latter. The wisest man could 
not answer it, nor would the brightest 
angels, and God himself, the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, keeps silence, for there 
is no escape for such neglect. 

1. The Greatness of Salvation. It is 
here compared with the Law as spoken by 
angels. Moral law may come to us by 
such an agency, but Christian salvation is 
declared by the Lord, witnessed by the 
Father and conferred by the Holy Spirit. 
It is, therefore, a great salvation. 

Great in its author. “God alone is 
great.” It is a great grace out of the 
great heart of a great God and brought 
to us by a great Saviour. 

Great in its cost. By the bridge at the 
Menai Straits is a monument in memory 
of the lives lost in its construction, some- 
thing far more than the money paid in its 
building. There is a great cost in all 
great things, such as ransoms and the 
price of liberty. The endeavor of the 
ages was crowned at last by the sacrifice 
of the cross. “Ye are bought with a 
price.” 

Great in itself. No mere reason could 
have inferred it. No science or philosophy 
could have discovered it. Nature does not 
reveal it. Look at what it saves from— 
sin and death; and what it saves to—holi- 
ness and heaven. 


Great in its extent. Like a great harbor 
in which may ride the navies of a world, 
beyond the tragic picture of a storm and 
the ships seeking such refuge. Into this 
holy harbor of safety, one was forced, a 
craft menaced by seven demons, the Mary 
of Magdala; another wrecked and dis- 
mantled, just lost but saved at last, named 
the “Dying Thief”; and another, a great 
battleship whose guns had been directed 
against the Old Ship of Zion, a captain 
brought him in safe, he called himself the 
“Chief of Sinners.” There is room for 
all. “Whosoever will may come.” 

2. The Great Neglect. This text does 
not say “reject,” but “neglect.” A man 
need not do anything to ruin himself; he 
only needs to do nothing. It is so in 
earthly fortunes, bodily health or intellec- 
tual culture, but more so in the saving of 
a soul. 

This neglect is increased by the great- 
ness of Salvation. It is bad to neglect 
little things that have to do with the body 
and the brain, but worse to miss the great- 
est. 

Reasons for neglect. There are many 
false trusts of life. Shall we escape our 
wealth? its highest currency is condemned 
at the Judgment Seat; by the deeper out- 
ward performance of good deeds? they 
have been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting; by concealment? the eye 
of God pierces such disguises of earth as 
false trusts by the divine tenderness. The 
very lesson of the text is that the Cross 
has augmented all human responsibility. 
To neglect authority is bad enough; to 
neglect love is doom indeed. 

Neglect involves great peril. God does 
not trifle with us; the very offers of the 
Gospel measure our danger and disclose 
the direness of our need. Do you want to 
behold your peril? Look not at the pic- 
tures of hellish torment, but at the agony 
of the Cross. 

There is an escape. Cast aside all 
neglect and make that divine adventure 
called faith. The escape is in Christ, who 
says, “I am the Way.” No human plan, 
but this Divine Gift brings salvation. 
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Unto tue Utrrermost 


Wherefore, also, he is able to save to the 
uttermost them that draw near to God 
through him, seeing that he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them. Hebrews 7. 


In that former sermon we saw that the 
Gospel was greater than the moral Law, 
and here we see that it is greater than all 
ceremonial law, that the Priesthood of 
Christ supersedes all other religious forms 
of access to God, For the question of sal- 
vation is, “How can I be reconciled to 
God?’ This text reveals the mediatorial 
qualifications of Jesus Christ. 

1. He is an Able Saviour. He hath laid 
help on one who is strong to deliver. 
His righteousness is perfect. Who shall 
appear for me before God? If I turn to 
my best brother man, I find he has not 
enough goodness to save himself; if I even 
look to angels, they have none to spare; 
if I call to all in earth, sky, or sea, they 
alike answer, “It is not in me.” But, lo! 
I see a conqueror coming across all deserts 
of human need with garments dyed in the 
blood of sorrows. If I challenge, “Who is 
this that cometh from Edom, with dyed 
garments from Bozrah?” the answer 
comes, “I that speak in righteousness, 
mighty to save of the people there 
was none with me.” 

2. He Is a Living Sariour. It is not 
enough to say that “He died for us”; the 
glorious fact is that he lives for us. Can 
faith in a dead man save you? The priest- 
hoods of earth are transient, the Priest- 
hood of Christ is eternal. His is “the 
power of an endless life.” There is no 
mark of weariness, weakness or death upon 
the Risen Lord. His is an endless life- 
power, never intermitting its activity— 
“The same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever.” His work is not marred by the 
infirmities of earth, nor interrupted by the 
external things that weaken our best work. 
We look not only back to the Cross, but 
upward to the Crown. 

3. He Is an Interceding Saviour. He 
appears in our human nature before God. 
“The right hand of God,”-——what does it 
mean? ‘he place of power and authority, 
and tuat is everywhere. Just as his life 
fills all time, his presence fills all space. 
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Wherever God’s power reaches out a hand 
of might, the interceding Christ stands to 
direct that power in our behalf. We be- 
lieve in the power of prayer, but though 
the prayers of father, mother, and friend 
are a precious thing, how much more the 
intercession of him before his Father's 
throne. As the Hebrew high priest bore 
on his breastplate the names of Israel's 
tribes, so are we written in the heart of 
our High Priest. Our own imperfect 
prayers, our dumb appeals and our mute, 
inarticulate groans are all made perfect in 
him who is himself our perfect prayer to 
God. He is now interceding this Septem- 
ber 1, 1929, as we worship on this fifteenth 
Sunday after Pentecost. Our sins cry out 
to drown our prayers, but Jesus’ blood 
calls louder still. 

4. He Is a Perfect Saviour, Because 
able, living, interceding. He can save to 
the uttermost, every soul, from every sin, 
forevermore. 

The uttermost soul. There is no person, 
no world, outside the sweep of his power 
or the reach of his grace. Its only limit 
is “all that come unto God by him.” He 
is able to save all, the greatest and small- 
est sinners in this congregation. 

The uttermost sin. He can save com- 
pletely. He came not to give direction but 
help. If any one should rescue me from 
drowning and leave me cold and wet on 
the bank, to contract rheumatism and 
pneumonia, that would not be the utter- 
most. But Jesus takes us home and 
warms us into a new life. Not pardoned 
only, but also purified. 

Unto the uttermost time. This is per- 
haps the prime meaning of this text. Men 
often say, “I am afraid that I cannot hold 
out.” It is not we who hold the holy life, 
it is Christ who holds us. Why should our 
experience be so changeful? What Christ 
does for us at the present he can do con- 
tinuously. 


“Every moment, Lord, I need 
The merit of thy blood.” 


Yes, but we can also say, “I have its 
merit.” Temptation? trial? sorrow? diffi- 
culty? opposition? He can save to the 
uttermost. “Dying Grace?” In that val- 
ley of the shadow, still he is near and at 
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the Judgment throne he will be our Advo- 
cate. 

5. He Is the Only Saviour. All must 
come unto God by him. The weariest 
search of humanity can find no other. But 
this is enough, just what we needed. 
“Such a High Priest became us.” 

Coming to God means that we enter that 
“Holiest of all,” and dwell there with him 
all the days, abiding there continually. 

All the sinner’s life is going away from 
God, the whole life is drawing nigh unto 
God. 


Tue Dreamer Comes to Honor 


The story of Joseph is the drama of 
Providence. We see the schemes of bad, 
envious men, wicked women, and power- 
ful kings all bent to the Divine power of 
the God-given dream. We are not children 
sent by express with tags to mark our 
course—but the free children of the heav- 
enly Father—and if we want to make good 
time we must take his trains. The story 
is enswathed with the mystery of dreams, 
but the great dreams dominate the little 
ones. 

I. Tue Krne’s Ditemma. “Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown.” 

1. His Dream. A perfectly natural one 
for him to have—the Nile was the very 
fountain of life to Egypt. Kine was sym- 
bolical, as so was wheat. He could not 
fail to feel that somehow the fortunes of 
the nation were pictured in the vision. 

2. His Perplexity. The king sits on his 
magnificent throne, guarded by carved 
lions, the sacred asp above his brow, 
crowning the war helmet, framed with 
great fans of peacock feathers, surrounded 
by his court, men bearing the sacred 
lotus in their hands, etc. But he has lost 
the empire of his soul. These floating 
phantoms of the night, with their strange 
symbols—have they come through the ivory 
gate, or are they monitions from the most 
High God? He is in the presence of an- 
other and mightier power. By the awful 
sanctity of the dream, he has touched the 
Unknown. He knows himself dependent— 
a fly on the chariot wheels of the Eternal. 
Have you never faced the throne of mys- 
tery and cried out for the voice that can 
interpret life? 
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3. Failure of Magicians. Magicians 
flourished at the court of Apipa I. They 
were not necessarily mere jugglers or char- 
latans, but truly wise men who had done 
their best to solve the problems of the soul, 
Their failure is an old story. The old 
schools are ever going out—they cannot 
answer the questions of to-day. The 
Prophet is always needed—not the man of 
convention, tradition and formulas, but 
with the new inspiration and the fresh 
vision of God and truth. This dream 
bothers them—if only the cows had eaten 
the grain how simple it would have been! 

Il. Tue Maw Founp. The real king of 
Egypt is in yonder dungeon. It takes an 
emergency to discover real greatness. The 
common man does well enough for com- 
mon times. Times of a nation’s crisis 
bristle with great names. 

1. The Butler’s Forgetfulness. A_ not 
uncommon case of “benefits forgot.” We 
remember how Joseph must have said 
again and again, “Don’t fail me!” and the 
politician promised and then forgot, as 
politicians do. Ingratitude writes in 
water, not in marble. Multiplying cares 
and unworthy pride crowd out the recol- 
lection of his humble prison friend. But 
the hour of peril and need rouses his 
memory, by the association of a prophetic 
dream. So shall our hidden faults have a 
sure resurrection when God shall touch the 
chain of linked memories and bid them 
So Joseph gets two years more of 
prison. 

2. The Interpretation. At last he is 
called for—the hour has come and the man 
is not wanting. The ruddy clear skin of 
the Semite, with its freshness and youth- 
ful beauty walks among the muddy- 
visaged Egyptians. And he comes with 
God’s answer—he brings God into court. 
He had not studied Egypt for thirteen 
years for nothing. With God's help he 
reads the parable of the cows and corn. 
With boldness he declares the unpleasant 
message, with directness and positiveness 
he declares the dream. So different from 
the ambiguous answers of the oracles— 
case of Pyrrhus, etc. 

3. Honored. He is the man who knows 
and can. So Verdi was made the musical 
conductor at Milan—because he could read 


rise. 
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Haydn’s score. The leaders lead. Now 
the chain and the ring—etc.—the second 
chariot. Made Tati, governor, judge and 
treasurer all in one. Grand Vizier. His 
name changed to Zaphrett Paneah—“Gov- 
ernor of the house of life.” Marriage, etc. 
And he bears it well. He is steadied by 
God. As he meets reverses with fortitude, 
he meets fortune with dignity. l’or the 
man who can go down gracefully and be a 
slave with majesty, the great position is 
not too great. He is as modest in promo- 
tion as he was superior in prison. 

11]. Tue Dreamer as Statesman. Men 
laugh at the dreamer, but at last he comes 
to his own. In times of crisis the Prophet 
must become statesman. 

1. Apprenticeship. His thirty years of 
life had not been wasted. The spoiled 
child, father’s favorite, had to be trained. 
God forges his weapons well. 


“Heated hot with hopes and fears, 
And plunged in hissing berth of tears 
And battered with the shocks of doom.” 


He wins because he has the qualities that 
win. A good man is not of necessity a 
good ruler, but a truly great ruler must 
be a good man. Brains must be rein- 
forced by character. Joseph had honesty, 
energy and piety; men trusted him as they 
would the law of gravitation. He had also 
practical wisdom, policy, order. He was a 
man in whom was the Spirit of God. 
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2. Administration. He simply applied 
ordinary forethought to the problem be- 
fore him. He becomes a visible providence 
for the people. The idea of savings is the 
beginning of the highest civilization. (Mr. 
Micawber’s distinction between happiness 
and misery.) He did not create a charity 
or pauperize the people. The outcome of 
his plan was the nationalization of the 
land. What a Quartermaster General he 
would have made for the United States 
Army! or Secretary of Treasury for the 
nation! A plan much like his was adopted 
by the Bohemians, after the famine of 
1770-1. 

Lessons. 1. Religion is a practical mat- 
ter—a part of the fitting for practical life. 
It adds to the worth of the business man, 
the professional man, the statesman. 2. 
The true meaning of elevation is service— 
not show, but responsibility. 3. The way of 
preferment is not closed to any patient 
waiter on God. He may lose his place by 
his fidelity to right—but God will make it 
up to him in the end. 


“We are the music makers 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers 
And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers 
On whom the pale moon gleams, 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems.” 





EVANGELISTIC 


THE PROBLEMS OF EVANGELISM 


Ar this moment evangelism is far less 
a program than a problem. If the aggres- 
sive forces of Christianity are not at a 
standstill, at least they are moving for- 
ward too slowly. As proof that all is not 
satisfactory note the constant writing on 
this subject, and observe its apologetic or 
hortatory tone. The issue is not primarily, 
if at all, statistical. Ernest laymen and 
not a few church leaders are concerned, 
anxious, or even troubled over the indiffer- 
ence and neglect on the one hand, or the 
impotency and ineffectiveness on the other 


PROPAGANDA 


hand, which characterize recent evangel- 
istic history. The situation is one which 
explanations fail to explain away, or in- 
deed to explain. “C’est la guerre” is an 
out-worn excuse. “It was always so” is 
a plain falsehood, and so is the bland opti- 
mism of the simple-minded and the easily 
satisfied—“All is well!” 

How can anyone say or think that well 
is all we behold in a world in which the 
truths that Jesus Christ teaches are so 
generally ignored, opposed or despised? 
Or how can any lover of Christ or of men 
be satisfied when in defiance of Christian 
principle law is broken, virtue violated 
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and life taken with impunity? What used 
to be called sin is still evident, whatever it 
may be named. Crime fills the papers 
with shameful records, and competency in 
news-gathering is fast ceasing to account 
for its apparent ravages. Prohibition, so 
far from increasing crime, is believed by 
many sound students of social conditions 
to have decreased substantially the num- 
ber of infractions of moral law which 
would have occurred under present condi- 
tions had not its inhibitions arrived when 
they did. Were it not for this deterring 
force American life would be still more 
shocking. Is there no need of evangelism 
of the most powerful and determined type 
when thousands of both sexes, of all ages, 
college-trained, as well as poorly educated, 
and both churchless and church-members, 
lie, cheat, steal, commit adultery, murder, 
and in numberless instances defy the 
statutes of man and God? It must be a 
very hard heart which can learn of the 
wrecking of so many homes and of multi- 
tudes of lives without being moved to 
active sympathy. Yet little enough is done 
about it, and the evil work continues to 
go on in part because of unconcern. 

Great evangelists have passed into his- 
tory, leaving no successors of the same 
caliber in any branch of the church. The 
Catholic communions have no living Fran- 
cis or Dominic. Arminian Protestants 
have produced few if any first-grade 
leaders of this movement. Whitefield be- 
longed to the Calvinistic branch of the 
church, as did Edwards, Finney, Moody, 
Drummond, and Chapman. William Tay- 
lor was primarily a missionary prospector, 
though of life-winning spirit. Certain 
names may be mentioned in emendation of 
these statements, but it would not be easy 
to gain the best endorsement for their 
claims. 

The more serious fact connected with 
the present situation is not, however, the 
absence of evangelistic leaders of supreme 
distinction, but that in the leading denomi- 
nations hundreds of churches annually re- 
port no accessions whatever, and still 
larger numbers no converts from the non- 
Christian community. In this respect the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a branch of 
the Wesleyan Movement, recently char- 
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acterized as having been synonymous with 
evangelism, and which once was among the 
foremost in general evangelistic activity, 
seems to be among the chief sufferers, 
Nearly every one of the larger denomina- 
tiens is depending for its growth upon 
recruits from its own youth. Nor is any 
one of them conserving all of this reservoir 
of supplies. A few branches of the church 
increase mainly by proselyting members of 
other Christian bodies. The Baptist 
churches in certain localities preserve the 
zeal of former years. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church shows some interesting 
signs of redemptive passion—a notable 
change of attitude seeming to have 
occurred here and there among leaders 
and people of this communion. On the 
whole it is apparent that ardor for the 
salvation of men is not now a general 
characteristic of church people. As I have 
stated, the issue is for the moment not 
numerical. A number of strong denomi- 
nations are making insignificant annual 
gains in membership. A few bodies add 
more largely to their rolls. American 
churches as a whole show statistical 
growth, though analysis of the figures 
gives less credit than formerly to the work 
of evangelism, while knowledge of church 
life furnishes ground for serious reflection 
as to the quality of later recruits. As to 
the reports made by so great a number 
of pastors and church societies that they 
have had no baptisms, conversions or con- 
fessions of faith, they are often attended 
by no evident distress of mind. 

What of all this? A prominent ecclesi- 
astic was heard to say, “There has been 
too much evangelism already!” However, 
it soon became clear that he did not wish 
to be quoted to this effect, and that his 
thought probably is that there has been 
too much evangelism of the wrong kind. 
No sensible person can quarrel with this 
view. O soul-saving, what sins have been 
committed in thy name! Until the very 
word became trite, ridiculous, nauseating. 
One ignorant evangelist probably stated 
the truth precisely when, to my personal 
knowledge, he wrote that he had been 
helping various pastors “in revile work.” 
The churches have been both reviled and 
flattered, have been exploited and abused, 
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have been mistaught and untaught by men 
sincere and calculating, deceiving and self- 
deceived, com., non-com., and non compos. 
The history of professional evangelism, 
since the passing of great creative spirits, 
makes sad reading. Nevertheless, espe- 
cially among the humbler helpers of pas- 
toral labor, it must be recognized that a 
considerable group of gospel teachers and 
missioners have kept alive the office and 
work of evangelist. Usually they accorm- 
plish little except when associated with 
pastors who themselves are both in sym- 
pathy with and gifted in the art and 
science of bringing Christ to men. 

Too much evangelism? No! too bad, too 
inadequate, too little evangelism! And the 
world passing by, time rushing like the 
winds, men dying Christless deaths after 
Christless lives. Social redemption the 
task now? Society is made up of persons. 
Men do not associate to mutual advantage 
unless they are individually useful. It is 
the virtuous who are valuable to each 
other and to all. From goodness comes 
creative activity. But goodness is not a 
mass movement, and it is not a mere by- 
product of social salvation. The world 
is a right world in so far as its people 
possess the mind, the spirit, the life of 
Christ. Philanthropists, reformers, and 
good citizens who have acted to make a 
better and happier life for men have been 
those in whose natures pure and undefiled 
religion has been individuated and em- 
powered for service. 

How shall this result be attained, 
namely, the substitution of healthfulness 
and wholesomeness for moral insanity, of 
virtue for self-will to evil, of the spirit of 
brotherhood for pride, prejudice and 
greed, of divinity for indivinity? Or is 
the evolution of mankind and of mankind- 
ness to be left “to work itself out,” as a 
modern theorist insists it should be allowed 
and expected to do? This method has 
been tried and failed. Unaided nature 
possesses so much mechanism of purpose 
that it makes progress, even if slowly, but 
untaught and unconverted human nature 
degenerates. Humanity has the peril of 
the higher processes of mental activity and 
of freedom, which may, as they often do, 
result in devolution rather than in prog- 


ress. Whatever else may be the plan of 
Christianity for the achievement of its high 
vocation, laissez faire cannot safely enter 
into it. Neglect is extremely hazardous to 
the individual: for the work of the church 
it is fatal. 

Now, it is just this which is the obvious 
sin of these times. There is so much talk 
about evangelism that no urge of my own, 
save in response to a definite request, 
would have led me to the writing of these 
words at this time. Talk? Yes, but evan- 
gelism, no, except here and there, often in 
more or less desultory and haphazard 
fashion. I apologize to exceptional pas- 
tors, remarkable laymen and to a number 
of little-known real toilers in this white 
but dying harvest field. We have also too 
much that is called evangelism, but which, 
while perhaps excellent, is something quite 
different. Conference evangelistic services 
are not evangelism, nor are preaching mis- 
sions such, nor evangelistic conventions. 
Has it been forgotten that Mr. Moody once 
left a meeting of this kind, got a dry- 
goods box pulpit, and began to evangelize? 
We do not need to disparage devotional 
addresses, mass-meeting sermons, or 
schools of methods in order to establish 
the fact that men are saved where they 
are, rather than where they are not, and 
by continuous seasons of prayerful teach- 
ing-labor, supplemented by personal con- 
tacts. There is not much easy life-saving. 
The task is difficult, but glorious—with the 
glory of the cross, as likely as not. “The 
church,” as Lacordaire said, “was born 
crucified,” and the kingdom which the 
church seeks to establish will doubtless 
come as painfully as jovously. 

Is it coming, this heavenly kingdom on 
earth? Not until by some means men are 
changed. But E. Stanley Jones reports 
that Mr. Gandhi, whom some Christians 
have acclaimed with an enthusiasm not al- 
ways displayed for Jesus, has asserted 
that religion is a matter in which we are 
too uncertain to convert. Doctor Jones 
queries, “But is not the reply of the Chris- 
tian in fellowship with Christ that we are 
so certain that we cannot but convert?” 
Which of these teachers is correct? Both 
partly. It seems that Mr. Gandhi is 
wrong in supposing that all religionists 
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are too uncertain to convert, and Mr. 
Jones will surely not contend that all 
Christians in fellowship with Christ are so 
certain that they cannot but convert, for 
the number of Christians who convert, or 
seriously seek to convert, is apparently 
quite limited, to put the case as generously 
as possible. 

On the other hand, while Mr. Jones is 
correct in representing Christians in fel- 
lowship with Christ who are so certain 
that they cannot but convert, is it not too 
evident that differences have arisen be- 
tween Christians as to many vital issues 
which have made some preachers and 
church people too uncertain to convert, 
and many non-Christians too uncertain to 
be converted? Thoughtful men of excel- 
lent training, who are far from being re- 
actionaries, obscurantists, or controver- 
sialists, have assured me that they find the 
minds of many young preachers confused 
by the oppositions and inconsistencies of 
modern thinking. They report laymen 
who turn Bible classes into debating socie- 
ties as to the realiability of Scriptures old 
and new and as to the person, authority 
and claims of Christ. They finish the pic- 
ture by telling about people of the busi- 
ness and social world who are disaffected 
by divided counsels at the very moment 
when reaction from the emptiness of ma- 
terialism and the vanity of sensual pleas- 
ures has aroused in them a somewhat un- 
usual degree of spiritual appetency. To 
the extent of the accuracy of this account, 
the situation recalls conditions which led 
Moses to pray that leadership might be 
given to Israel, “that the congregation of 
Jehovah be not as sheep which have no 
shepherd.” A similar situation occurred 
in the days of Him who came to fulfill the 
Mosaic statutes, and who, “when he saw the 
multitudes” in physical and spiritual pov- 
erty, “was moved with compassion for 
them, because they were distressed and 
scattered as sheep not having a shepherd.” 

The Christian world is again in days 
somewhat like those of Francis, of Luther 
and of Wesley, unsettled and unsettling. 
The question arises: After all, is not the 
cyclic theory of history correct? Is it not 
being demonstrated that progress is a 
mirage and labor vanity? Sectarianism 
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within the church is now supplemented by 
divisions within the sects. Christian evan. 
gelism defeats itself by its vagaries of 
opinion and by its lack of reliable common 
teaching. One could smile at a recent 
tabulation of beliefs of several hundred 
modern preachers as presenting a very 
silly illustration of the use of the obsolete 
method of subjecting profound themes to 
questionnaire tests, largely made upon 
minds immature, susceptible or partially 
selected. The public will likely take such 
exhibits as complete graphs of present con- 
ditions, but of course, they misrepresent 
the vast body of more intelligent and fully 
developed Christian ministers. The one 
clear determination to which the publica- 
tion seems to lead, however, is that utter 
chaos has resulted from the particular 
teaching and influence represented by such 
dubious statements. This is no trifling 
For, if the younger preachers 
are perplexed and confounded as to such 
crucial teachings as God, Providence, 
Christ, authority, salvation, the super- 
natural, spiritual guidance, inspiration, the 
resurrection, immortality and _ similar 
topics, what certitude, homogeneity, har- 
mony or unity can characterize coming 
Christendom? Especially, how and to 
what, as constituting Christianity, is the 
outside world to be brought? If it be said, 
to “the way of Christ,” the quick reply is, 
Who is he that we should give any thought 
to his words and wishes? Is the church 
ready with clear, definite, united and chal- 
lenging information even on this subject? 
But Christ is Christianity. As he goes, so 
goes the whole movement called Christian. 

Preachers, especially, are taught to be 
ever ready to spread abroad the gospel 
But what is the “glad tidings,” «ey- 
yéNov, gospel, which is to be scattered? 
Philosophies have a system, sciences have 
postulates and working theories, salesmen 
have methods and “a line of talk,” based 
on the nature of the goods they offer. All 
have some “good news,” and it is propa- 
gated with art and zeal. Thus, and not 
otherwise, are ideas spread abroad, sciences 
taught, commodities marketed and indus- 
tries established. The Christian evangelist 
(edayyedorhs) is “a messenger of good 
tidings” abroad, or a dddexades, “teacher” 
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at home. Whatever may have been the 
early charisma for the task of evangelism, 
the ‘work seems to have been undertaken, 
not by a separate order of “matter of 
fact” men only, preparing the way for 
settied pastors and teachers, but also by 
apostles, prophets and preachers. Their 
“teaching,” in fulfillment of the injunc- 
tion €pyor olncow ebayyedorod, was 
mainly “the story of Jesus,” related with 
simple diction and implicit confidence in 
its historicity and in its divine  sig- 
nificance. This was the message of the 
four “Evangelists,” who wrote our lives of 
Jesus. The avayrworis, “reader,” was like- 
wise doing “the work of an evangelist,” 
when he read the gospel for the day. The 
“glad tidings” of each of these leaders and 
helpers in the early church was the won- 
derful account of the incarnation of God, 
his manifestation in the flesh, his divine 
person, deeds, words, and achievements as 
teacher, wonder-worker and Redeemer. It 
is true that some early differences of 
opinion occurred, but the facts concerning 
Jesus Christ, and in the main the interpre- 
tation of the facts, together with typical 
general experience through contact with 
Christ by faith, gave to the teaching of the 
first period of Christian evangelism such 
unanimity and energy of proclamation as 
proved to be an irresistible force, winning 
its way against strenuous opposition, and 
conquering the most powerful personalities 
and groups. Evangelism has never made 
large gains in days of doubt, division and 
discord concerning Christian truth. 
Periods of great faith have been char- 
acterized by great growth. Neither, nor; 
now ! 

It is said that science has caused the 
difficulties which the church is facing. 
How can this be true when the basic prob- 
lems raised by science were recognized or 
anticipated by Augustine, Thomas of 
Aquin, Butler and Wesley? These and 
other thinkers of Christianity, including 
scientists like Albertus Magnus and Roger 
Bacon of the thirteenth century, Kepler, 
Newton and Boyle of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Virchow, Kelvin and 
Pasteur of the nineteenth century, and a 
host of others, were not without knowledge 
of the theory of evolution, of the length 
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of time, of the vastness of the universe and 
of most of the discoveries considered mod- 
ern. In principle, though not in detail, 
they considered the meaning to religion of 
scientific progress without losing their 
Christian faith, Nor has the theory of 
relativity and of quanta altered the fact 
that at this moment probably more scien- 
tific men than ever before are intelligent, 
practicing Christians. For one, I find 
more spiritual help in books of scientists 
than I discover in most of the religious 
works of the twentieth century. If any 
real man of science scoffs at Christ or 
Christianity, it will likely be found, if the 
truth is discovered, that some preacher 
“has been tampering with his religion.” 
It is sciolists, rather than scientists, who 
are unaware that the teachings of Chris- 
tianity, based on its great incommensur- 
ables, are out of reach of science, and that 
no one of them has been overthrown by 
any modern scientific discovery. State- 
ments to the contrary are mainly con- 
tained in writings of publicists and theo- 
logians—so called. Competent evangelism 
need have no fear of science, and the fol- 
lower of Jesus may go forward fearlessly 
in the spirit of Strabo: “Bothoua 7d 
adndés, Gv rewadaloy av re véov.”” 

The assertion is made that the world 
will not be saved until the doctrines and 
creeds of the churches are rewritten. Some 
of them perhaps greatly need rephrasing. 
But it should be done quickly, or it may 
turn out that the massive truths of Chris- 
tianity have not so much been reworded 
as repossessed. Indeed it is my own con- 
viction that this will so far be the out- 
come that the day is not far distant when 
ours will be looked upon as an era of 
apostasy which sterilized its own gospel, 
and destroyed its offspring in the womb. 
Still-born children are not a_ beautiful 
picture of fertility, and we are strongly 
desirous of better parentage. What a stir 
it would make in many a formal, luke- 
warm congregation to witness the conver- 
sion and regeneration of self-centered, 
worldly and wicked men and women. A 
welcome thrill, even to unexpectant and 
indifferent church members, would be the 
visible salvation of the younger portions 
of their own families. The deep, surging 
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tide of reviving religion will not come be- 
cause the Scribes have written new creeds, 
but because preachers and Christian disci- 
ples believe their beliefs and proclaim them 
fearlessly, ardently and constantly. Reli- 
gion is never unseasonable, save when it is 
confined to favorable seasons. It is never 
so ineffective as when it believes little, at- 
tempts nothing difficult, and does not care. 

But we have Christian education with 
us, and this movement will take the place 
of evangelism. Christian education has a 
place of its own, provided it is Christian, 
and not merely biblical, theoretical, social. 
Provided a number of other things, Chris- 
tian education should aid the process of 
spiritual creativity and culture. It may be 
remarked here that the Lutherans are 
doing admirable work in catechetical in- 
struction. But, and it is a big but, there 
are dangers and limitations. Christianity 
is something caught from those who have 
it and teach it, and not at all something 
taught by those who never had it. It is 
personal experience which makes spiritual 
life communicable, and every truth of reli- 
gion may be imparted in correct language 
without affecting the heart or altering the 
life of the pupil. History teaches us that 
Christianity has never yet made headway 
head first. Discount the emotions all you 
may, men still dwell in them, and in the 
will, which when aroused by the emotions, 
moves the head. Education will never take 
the place of evangelism, and if it could do 
so, the process would be largely one of 
inbreeding. For who will come to you for 
training? Only a part of your own chil- 
dren and a few adults and strangers, little 
groups whom you will get for brief hours 
and short sessions only, and who, unless 
they are profoundly vitalized and trans- 
formed, will quickly enough lose what they 
have received and revert to type. 

The charge is made that the weakness of 
the evangelistic message is responsible for 
the failure of present-day evangelical 
movements. It would be idle to assert 
that there is no truth in this criticism, but 
the fault is not precisely what one essay- 
ist believes. He thinks the average evan- 
gelistic preaching is passé because it does 
not bring men to see both to whom and to 
what membership in the kingdom of God 
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will commit them. He wishes “the soci] 
gospel” made prominent, indeed the chief 
item, it would seem, in the evangelist’s 
instruction and appeal. This desire ex. 
presses a portion of truth, certainly, and 
indeed was there ever a time when sturdy 
preachers did not attack the evils of their 
day and uphold ethical and humanitarian 
ideals? One thinks of Savonarola, of Johp 
Knox, of Lyman Beecher among many 
evangelistic powers who fought greed and 
injustice and wrought righteousness. But 
they taught no “social” as distinguished 
from the complete Christian gospel. They 
were wise enough psychologists to know 
that progress is from within out, that man 
must first be informed with the life and 
love of Christ before he can be reformed, 
or become a reformer of others and of 
society. They would have thought it pretty 
far-fetched to attempt, for example, to 
evangelize men concerning “capitalism,” 
“profit motives,’ “unearned increments” 
and “intrenched paganisms” as a prepara- 
tion for and condition of their acceptance 
of Christ. By the way, were social creeds 
to be made a substitute for doctrinal 
standards their divisiveness would prob- 
ably not be less, but greater. Little if any 
immediate unification of Christian societies 
and forces can be looked for in this direc- 
tion. 

The advocate of an adequate social- 
evangelistic message would have new con- 
verts prepared in advance for the whole 
“Way of Life” which they are to travel. 
Of course, every journey of importance 
ought to be planned, and not undertaken 
without reasonable preparement. But one 
might load himself down with too great 
an itinerary and too much baggage. It is 
even possible so to overload and confuse 
the mind to begin with that the trip will 
be given up as impracticable or undesir- 
able. If a young man were told and be- 
lieved beforehand the whole experience of 
a wage-earner, husband, homebuilder, 
father, he would probably go ahead into 
matrimony anyway, but his personal at- 
tachment, and not his knowledge, would be 
the inducement. A better illustration is 
that of the sublime adventure of mother- 
hood, recently graphically pictured by Mrs. 
Aldrich’s “A Lantern in Her Hand.” 
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pioneer mothers, the Abbie Deals of his- 
jory, endured privations and trials above 
others, but under the best circumstances 
real motherhood is a travail of labor, self- 
denial and tears, together with joys unbe- 
lievable, of course, but so unbelievable, if 
not disbelievable, that if a young woman of 
highest character could visualize and 
understand in advance the whole account 
not a soul would dare its strains, its hero- 
isms, its triumphs and agonies unless over- 
powered by the one surpassing motive and 
fortitude—Love. Now this is the passion, 
this is the allurement, this is the all-con- 
quering motive which the evangelistic mes- 
sage needs, When this is set forth and 
exemplified clearly and convincingly it is 
rare indeed that conversions do not ulti- 
mately follow, and in due time, under the 
careful guidance of d:ddexadku, teachers, 
and more important still, of  rowéves, 
shepherds, expert both with pipe and staff, 
who sensibly feed and lead the flock, social 
wisdom, righteousness and service are to 
be looked for and in many cases will cer- 
tainly gradually arrive. 

“The love of Christ constraineth” evan- 
gelist and hearer, or nothing much hap- 
pens. Eclecticism in method, variety in 
appeal, adaptation to conditions and needs 
inspired and infused with love do “by all 
means save some.” I do not despair of lay 
service under careful instruction and direc- 
tion, but without the latter, “visitation 
evangelism” may be so devoid of spiritual 
content as to add to the already heavy 
liabilities of unregenerate church member- 
ship. Continuous periods of gospel preach- 
ing are needed by Christian people for 
personal guidance and enrichment, and the 
disciples of Christ lose their own witness 
of salvation unless they are often led to 
the task of discipling others. Nothing is 
so much needed as is a thorough revival of 
religion. For all of this Love is the talis- 
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man! But is not Love the chief deficiency 
in the church and the lost motive in evan- 
gelism? If we loved Christ more would 
we not think better of him, talk more 
about him, labor earnestly to help him in 
his mission to humanity? Or if we loved 
men enough to care for their highest inter- 
ests, would we not genuinely strive, even at 
pain of misunderstanding, contempt, scorn 
and opposition, to make plain their sin 
and to bring them to the saving Christ? 
Love gives courage to do the right kind of 
work, even if it appears to fail, even 
though competing preachers and churches 
make capital out of our fidelity to the 
truth and to the state of the ungodly. 
False shepherds are using social entice- 
ments, loose ethics and irreligion as bait 
with which to catch prosperous people 
who may be offended by the spiritual 
earnestness of their own churches. De- 
spite disloyalty within and trickery else- 
where love enough nevertheless holds to its 
purpose and wins part at least of its ob- 
jectives. It will not yield to cheap critics 
of the entire effort to convert anybody, 
nor submit to the normalcy in methods 
which finally cease to evangelize at all. 
Love lives and makes alive. Few have 
love enough to pray the prayer of White- 
field, “Give me souls, or take my soul!” 
This is not required, since Christ was 
offered, and we do not have to die for the 
world, Our part is to be assured as Spur- 
geon was, and to act in the confidence, 
that “the emotion we feel and the affec- 
tion we bear are the most powerful imple- 
ments of soul-winning.” The evangel of 
the next glorious epoch of Christian his- 
tory will be that of a great wave of truth 
baptized in love rising in tidal force to 
destroy nothing except evil and to 
strengthen everything which it whelms with 
divine life. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Freverick D. Leere. 
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THE ARENA 


A SON OF THE MANSE 
“To travel is to know.” 


I was born with a sign of travel on my 
brow. Before my tenth year I had crossed 
and re-crossed the Atlantic, seen the Gol- 
den Gate, and wandered over the rock- 
ribbed coasts of Maine. My hobby was to 
first visit the birthplaces of notable men. 

It was a fair June morn when I set 
sail to visit the birthplace of John of 
Epworth, England; of Oliver of Pallas, 
Ireland, and Ephraim of Camenz, Ger- 
many. These three were born in the first 
part of the eighteenth century, of plain 
godly parents in simple parsonage homes. 
It is Ephraim, a child of the manse, 
whose story I desire to relate. Carlyle 
wrote: “We cannot but wonder that more 
of this man is not known among us.” 
Goethe described him as “a_ brilliant 
meteor and genius.” 

The year nineteen hundred and twenty- 
nine, the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing will 
be celebrated. This son of the manse so 
little known among us is worthy a place in 
our modern-day thinking. He was first 
brought to my attention while reading the 
life and writings of Robertson of Brighton. 
The Education of the Human Race, writ- 
ten by Lessing at the close of his life, and 
translated by this English divine, gave me 
a relish to know more of Lessing and his 
writings. My interest grew, my spirit 
soared, my heart rejoiced and my mind 
flamed as I wandered through the little 
town of Camenz, where my German poet 
and critic was born. 

In this village the father of Ephraim 
was the chief pastor. Four evangelical 
churches, with a statue of Lessing in front 
of one of them, enrich the town. The 
hospital is dedicated to his memory. The 
distant hillside is decked with a bust of the 
son of the manse in the glow of the rising 
and setting sun. The mother of Ephraim 
was a Lutheran clergyman’s daughter, pos- 
sessing the quality of beauty and religious 
fervor. In this village the child grew to 
be goodly and kind, keen of wit and friendly 


of disposition. He revered books; his tem. 
perament was studious, so that his parents 
selected him to follow in his father’s foot. 
steps. The “Fursten Schule,” the best 
classic school in all the Fatherland, was 
selected for him to prepare for the oldest 
and best university in the land. 

On leaving Camenz we soon reached 
Meissen, where young Lessing studied so 
diligently that after three years the rector 
termed him “a steed that required double 
fodder.” His fine spirit at the academy, 
his God-like actions and his unselfishness 
gave him the name “Admirable.” It is a 
fact worth noting that John Wesley visited 
Meissen. On Sunday, the thirtieth of July, 
in the year 1738, he described his visit 
thus: “After breakfast we went to church 
—I was greatly surprised at all I saw 
there—at the costliness of apparel in 
many, and the gaudiness of it in more; 
at the huge fur caps worn by the women, 
of the same shape with a Turkish turban; 
which generally had one or more ribands 
hanging down a great length behind. ‘The 
minister's habit was adorned with gold and 
scarlet, and a vast cross behind and be- 
fore. Most of the congregation sat (the 
men generally with their hats on, at the 
prayers as well as sermon), then all of 
them stayed during the holy communion, 
though but very few received. Alas! 
Alas! what a reformed country is this!” 

Young Lessing was brought up under 
these absurdities in the church of his 
father, which were very distasteful to him. 
There was so much of form and so little of 
fervor; so much of show and so little of 
spirit that when he reached home from 
Saint Afra Classic School, well versed in 
Greek and Roman literature, his love and 
leadings for the pulpit were waning. 
Homer and Horace were his constant com- 
rades. Virgil and Livy delighted him. 
“The Captives,” by Plautus, he called the 
greatest constructive drama in any litera- 
ture. 

His parents persuaded him against his 
own best judgment to enter Leipzig Uni- 
versity to prepare for the pulpit, but he 
did not show soul interest in their purpose. 
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iis mind moved with the will of the wind 
and landed him into other channels. In 
spite of anything that he might do, his 
trend was toward life and literature. He 
desired to bring Germany out of darkness, 
for he had seen a great light. During his 
stay at the university he wrote dramas, 
read Shakespeare and the great English 
novelists. It is worthy of note that John 
Wesley visited Leipzig in the year 1738, 
and was not at first admitted within the 
gates of the university. Finally a gentle- 
man directed him through this, the oldest 
college in Germany. After three years 
young Lessing’s parents, being informed 
of their son’s trend, called him home. At 
his parents’ advice he went to Wittenberg, 
where his brother was attending the uni- 
versity, preparing to be a Lutheran pas- 
tor. They spent much time together, dur- 
ing which period the Wittenberg student 
sought to impress upon the mind of his 
brother the spirit and leadership of the 
notable men and events of that city. 
“Here,” he said, “Carlstadt first preached 
against celibacy, and married. It was 
here that Luther was a professor in this 
university, and nailed his _ thirty-nine 
articles to the church door, for which he 
was excommunicated, and cast into the 
castle, where he translated the Bible into 
German.” “But,” spoke Ephraim, “the 
church needs a new day. Germany needs 
enlightenment; I am fully persuaded that 
the pen is more powerful than the pulpit. 
I must wield it.” 

He returned to the Leipzig University 
with the understanding that he would take 
up the study of medicine. This was even 
more distasteful to him than the min- 
istry, but being fond of this city, he took 
up his permanent residence here, and 
began his life work as a poet, critic and 
dramatist. Lessing’s master mind was as 
big as humanity, and the intolerance in 
church and state caused his heart to bleed. 
The Jew was an outcast. For their libera- 
tion he wrote a drama, “The Jew,” in 
which he sought to portray that it was 
possible for a Jew to have nobility of 
spirit, and should not be persecuted in 
Germany or any other land because he 
was a Jew. With this thought of justice 
toward the Jew and all mankind he wrote 


Nathan Der Weise. In this he gathers 
together the Sultan, a Moslem, Nathan, a 
rich Jew, and Daja, a Christian, living in 
the home of Nathan, and caring for his 
adopted daughter, Recha. It is a re- 
markable drama in human tolerance, Chris- 
tian charity and fellow feeling toward all 
mankind. The poet’s pen touches the ab- 
surdities prevailing among the German 
people, and the lack of the real spiritual 
element; the mischievous sectarianism and 
narrowmindedness which prevailed in pul- 
pit and pew. He saw in the church the 
same formalism as Mr. Wesley described. 
He seeks to show that all lands bear good 
men, and that it is the will, and not the 
gift, that counts. He declares through 
Nathan that men are rewarded in this life 
for good or ill, and thus Nathan speaks: 
“. . . for God rewards 
Good deeds done here below . . . rewards 
them here.” 

Goethe, in speaking of Nathan the Wise, 
and its genuine and poetic life, said: “No 
work known to us in any language is 
purer from exaggeration, or any appear- 
ance of falsehood.” Shortly after Lessing 
departed this life at the age of fifty-two 
this drama was played in Berlin, but was 
not hailed with many plaudits. Goethe 
and Schiller became very much interested 
in this drama and had it produced at 
Weimar in 1801, and from that time it 
has taken its place as one of the classics 
of German literature as a triumph of 
toleration. 

Lessing made three trips to Berlin, 
where he met Moses Mendelssohn, a hump- 
backed, poverty-stricken Jew, in whom he 
interested himself, and they became com- 
rades in friendship, equal to that of 
Damon and Pythias. Mendelssohn had a 
brilliant brain, and out-shone Kant in an 
academic prize, after which, through the 
influence of Lessing, he was granted an un- 
molested residence in Berlin. The best 
authorities declare that Moses Mendels- 
sohn, the grandfather of the famous musi- 
cian, was Nathan the Wise in Lessing’s 
drama. His works have been translated 
in thirty volumes. His “Laokoon,” a criti- 
cism of poetic and plastic art, is the work 
of a genius. It showed its limits as never 
before revealed. 
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My visit to Wolfenbuttel, where Lessing 
spent the last days of his pilgrimage as the 
Ducal librarian, receiving four hundred 
and fifty dollars a year, with a house to 
live in and wood to burn, was full of inter- 
est to me. This library contained three 
hundred thousand volumes, and eight thou- 
sand manuscripts. My heart throbbed as 
I stood in front of the marble statue of 
this son of the manse with his little book, 
The Education of the Human Race, 
translated by Robertson of Brighton in 
my hand and near my heart. It is a 
classic in educational literature. He traces 
the history of education in a progressive 
form, showing what education is to the 
individual revelation is to the race. 
“Theology,” he states, “may unquestionably 
be of great advantage, and may remove 
many difficulties, if Revelation be con- 
ceived of as the Educator of Humanity.” 
He carefully shows God’s plan of educa- 
tion through teachers of the people, lead- 
ing up to the greatest Teacher, Christ, who 
was the first practical teacher in the Im- 
mortality of the Soul. He says: “Educa- 
tion has its goal in the Race no less than 
in the Individual. That which is educated 
is educated for something.” He asks 
in conclusion: “Is not all eternity mine?” 

On returning from Epworth, Pallas and 
Camenz, while sitting in the glow of a 
golden sunset on the steamship Trave, my 
heart spoke: “John Wesley was the great- 
est constructive Christian of the eighteenth 
century; Oliver Goldsmith with a song of 
a nightingale of that same period is my 
beloved poet; Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, 
who refused the pulpit to be poet- 
preacher, saw the light of day in 1729, and 
became the German Luther of literature 
in that land. These three were born and 
bred in the same century of plain Chris- 
tian parents as sons of the manse.” 

S. Trevena Jackson. 

Winter Haven, Florida. 





THE SON OF THE BISHOP 


Berne my nephew, of course, I have 
known “Doctor Locke”—the third Doctor 
Locke in line—all of his life and most of 
my own. Traveling to the Pacific coast— 
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quite a quarter of a century gone—| 
visited my eldest brother during his pas- 
torate in Portland, Oregon. To my great 
joy there was a new baby in the house, a 
roly-poly, pouting little Sobersides, , 
Nordic. Big and blonde, with starry blue 
eyes instead of slender and dusky with the 
traditional brown of the Lockes. If a bit 
solemn in those earliest days, Charles Fd. 
ward, Junior, was soon a jolly, dimpling 
little playfellow. 

It was I who taught his aimlessly float- 
ing, chubby fingers to find his eyes and 
ears, his nose and mouth, to point them 
out on his own wee face, and to say their 
names in gurgling moist syllables, which 
even the most predisposed of aunts could 
scarcely acclaim as an achievement of ar- 
ticulate speech. It was our favorite game, 

But the game only climaxed and the 
noisy romp was only really on when in 
response to my question, “Your brain, 
Teddy, where is your brain?” both wildly 
reaching arms would find his brain under 
my curls! I remember to this day how he 
mauled and tugged with an amazing ruth- 
less strength, and with a most amazing 
ungodly baby glee. 

If it took the combined efforts of the 
family to extricate a tortured mop from 
tightly clutching, microscopic fingers, that 
of course only added to the frolic. 

Then came a long period “when we 
twain ne’er did meet.” A long meanwhile 
of growing up and growing out for both of 
us. Life offered to each of us the rare 
wealth of study and travel in many ‘ologies 
and in many climes. Opportunities of 
knowing the great and the world’s great- 
est, of seeing the wide globe—its sunniest 
and its moldiest—seeing  sunset-seas, 
snow-clad peaks, roaring, boring Colorados 
and sand-erged, mirage-muralled Saharas. 

To each of us came also the same tense 
struggle for utterance, for service, for 
place. In two widely different professions 
we both knew the same gnawing urge 
and ache of effort, and the same fleeting 
glint of the glory and thrill of attainment. 
Our long “meanwhile” culminated just five 
years ago in the Cleveland Clinic. 
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the baby Ted was not entirely lost in 
the doctor Edward. The heavy lips were 
frmed in purpose and experience. The 
uncertain hands, grown long and slender 
and finely finger-tipped, had been mar- 
velously schooled in scientific skill and 
precision. Through big shell-rims the 
blue eyes were still starring and easily 
smiling, and in spite of maturity the 
squared chin and the Locke-jaw, as we 
have always called it, still crinkled de- 
lightfully to a joke and still dimple-dented 
in a jolly laugh. 

“You are up here on the roof, I suppose, 
because you are the brain surgeon,” I 
teased. 

“Yes, I must always be able to see over 
the heads of people—except, of course, 
when they are curly,” reaching across to 
pull one of mine. 

“And,” I continued, not beguiled from 
the intriguing whimsy of the Clinic’s offi- 
cial allocations, “I suppose the throat and 
lung doctors are just below you, that 
Doctor Phillips cures the heart-aches on 
the next floor down, and—lower still, old- 
fashioned stomachaches have appendicitis 
—removed while they wait—like a tooth, 
while the rheumatics hobble in on the 
ground floor to be diagnos-dubbed arthri- 
tics, and the chiropodists, of course, 
operate in the cellar. So from top to toe 
—all the world really comes up and down, 
round and round to the Doctor Crile 
to be made whole! It’s tremendously in- 
spiring, soul-stirring and ennobling—this 
Cleveland Clinic, for the ‘healing of all the 
nations.” But a Brain Surgeon, Ted dear, 
how can you bear it? Probing into the 
mechanism of people’s private thoughts, 
and scientifically messing about in their 
embryonic inspirations, atrophied aspira- 
tions, and all their other miasmic what- 
nots! I hope you wear a mask, for, I sup- 
pose you literally ‘draw blood’ in the 
brain-box of political predilections and 
denominational dogmas. Cutting to cure 
you stir up no end of prejudices and 
jaundices, let loose whole Pandora hordes 
of smug pieties, meannesses, and medioc- 
raties. My word, Ted dear, a Brain 
Surgeon—how-can-you-be-it ?” 

“Well,” replied my brilliant nephew, 
laughing at my tirade, and, more gallant 
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in his latter day than his former begin- 
nings promised, “Well, after all, was it 
not you who first taught me where to find 
the best brain I have ever known?” 

“Not at all,” I protested. “If I had 
prognosticated aright your baby prowess 
you would to-day be a hair-pulling spe- 
cialist—a rare scalp-scraping masseuse, 
instead of the scholarly scientist, and the 
quickly-growing-greatest-neurological sur- 
geon in all this big, round world!” 
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Exactly five years later—five years to 
the very day—and, strangely enough, 
within thirty-one minutes, five years to 
the very hour since Edward and I had 
teased and laughed together—came the 
Clinic Explosion! Came the second 
ominous detonation, came yet the third 
terrific blast—when, Oh God, only one, 
would have appalled the world in its 
unprecedented ghastly human destruc- 
tion! A deadly, sickening odor, a cloud 
of heavy iron-rust yellow, a smarting 
mist of noxious pungent poison—and a 
scientist’s instinctive realization that a 
gas-blown nitrogen-monoxide smoke would 
mount quickly with all its deadliest force 
to the top, first, and that there under the 
roof it would smother like the Laocoon 
Serpent, fold on fold—to kill. 

With a giant strength, a miracle of 
heroic achievement, the Brain Surgeon 
dragged his heavy, stupefied patient up 
the narrow stairs through the tiny door 
to the roof. But the firemen’s ladder 
was too short. Fearless on the eaves 
he caught the rope, anchored it to the 
chimney, tied it around his patient and 
rolled him over to safety in the net below. 

Then others—more and yet more! Tug- 
ging, tying, pushing, swinging—again and 
again! Finally, the last alive on the smok- 
ing roof, he clasped the frayed rope, now 
so perilously suspended, and slid himself 
down. Down five stories of distance, only 
to find on the lawn at his feet his seven- 
teen rescues—stark and stiff and still. 
And green. As green from the gas-poison 
as the tender Spring grass, which their 
yet warm bodies bent and crushed against 
the rain-soaked earth. 

Staggering against the fence for a 
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breath-taking moment—fully realizing his 
danger—the Brain Surgeon thought of 
Jane and his Babies. In a flash he saw 
his years of promise ahead—glowing in 
richest opportunity for service and science. 
He remembered his equipments—his 
studies, his trainings, his hands—bleeding 
now from the rope, but always his faith- 
ful servants. Hands delicately touched, 
exquisitely alive, quick and skilled to the 
demands of his brain. Eyes, nerves, per- 
ceptions—all young and strong, steady and 
acute—fruits of an unsullied life. In a 
lightning flash he thought of his age—so 
recently a boy! Just as old as was his 
Christ on the Cross! And the “greater 
love hath no man than this” welled up 
into his heart, and surged his soul. .. . 

Shrieks of gas-dying agony came from 
the windows of the hospital annex, and 
the Son of the Bishop ran with the Brain 
Surgeon to the assuasion of human suffer- 
ing. . . . From gas-saturated clothing, 
from gas-corrupted gaping wounds, from 
the dying breaths of gas-eaten lungs, from 
the broken arteries of gas-frozen blood 
—more and more as he worked he knew 
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that he breathed his own death. But his 
faithful hands never faltered. And always 
his voice was firm when he called to 
Doctor Crile’s anxiety, “I’m all right; jj 
right.” 

But his feet stiffened, his knees turned 
to stone, his eyes misted. Still he worked 
—those marvelous hands! Worked with 
oxygen, and atrophine, and transfusions. 
Worked that others might surely liye 
while he was surely dying! That awful 
gas-gnawing, that membrane-eating agony 
steadily—in this dearly beloved Son's 
precious body—up and up it crept. That 
suffocating, choking agony—agony on 
agony for breath, oh God, for just one 
more deep breath! 

Suddenly, mercifully, the blood-blind- 
ness! The heart’s last effort gushed blood, 
his life’s blood—“shed for many”—from 
eyes and ears, from nose and mouth... . 
Science and service had both crumpled- 
the Brain Surgeon was dead. But the 
Son of the Bishop had entered his Eternal 
Life. 

Katuerme Locke. 

Loorlock, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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BIBLE PERSPECTIVES 


Aw event of note in Methodism is the 
recent issue of The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary. Two full generations have bred 
few things so significant. It is monumen- 
tal. The obsequies of slavery, the saloon 
and war, the arrival of the layman, the 
enlarging ministry of womankind, the re- 
casting of world missions, the collapse of 
sects and rapid trend toward planetary 
religion, are in high company with an 
illumined Bible. In all the world, its sort 
of Bible is but second to its kind of God. 
That the sons of Wesley can command 
the service of seventy or more world 
leaders, from all Christendom, to give the 
earth its zenith vision of the incomparable 
Book of books, is honor for an age. It is 
an advanced Whedon. To one in lack of 
a technical training, it is a school of reli- 
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gion. It is a variant modern Septuagint. 
It reads like a Third Testament. 

Nor will this amazing venture and thrill 
fail for a meager circulation. It sells for 
a nominal price. Its wide scholarship will 
give it a world clientage. Its Christian 
outlook will quiet hasty criticism. The 
college constituency will hail it with high 
welcome. It will become a fixture in the 
Sunday school. In millions of homes it 
will be early the family reference book. 
The gospel of the radio will double the 
normal speed of its spread. Questioning 
will but advertise. It will be base of 
supplies for a truly aggressive evangelism. 
It will help the earth to say its prayers. 
A world familiarity with Bible problems 
will banish their alarm. The measureless 
Bible acreage that is no problem will blaze 
as the noonday. That the great God 
writes such outlook in his Bible whets the 
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hunger of the race for Bibles. Bible 
perspectives are yet to have right of way 
for a season and a time. 

Of course, there would be small Abing- 
don Bible Commentary, or writings like 
it, did the Bible consider itself a fixed 
phenomenon. No Bible man would, at 
all considerably, revise a Bible clearly, 
by its terms, unrevisable. An enemy 
might sow tares, but not the brother who 
must presently burn tares. One loses 
fatally who will not consider a critic may 
be a friend. A Bible built and a Bible 
grown are two Bibles. Does one see that 
becoming a man his Bible puts away child- 
ish things, he takes on pride for shame. 
His Bible is not dead. His Bible is alive. 
His Bible may grow, change, improve. 
Like the tree Joyce Kilmer sings is made 
of God, it may still better under the 
knife. That the Bible will on occasion 
revise itself, good men will revise to the 
end of time. The New Testament is much 
a revision. They “of old time,” could not 
always say the last word, Jesus himself 
did not say the last word. The Spirit of 
truth does not say the last word, till, 
finally able to bear, men can be guided 
into all truth. No written word is sole 
and sufficient rule of faith and practice is 
this Spirit of truth to forever write “on 
truly awakened hearts,” also. A _ living 
Bible, gift of the living God, is not itself 
but as revisable. It is amazingly worth 
while to see that one’s Bible is not dead. 
It betters with the vears. 

Perhaps one gives less thought to the 
edited Bible than to one of any sort. 
Yet truly, the Book of books is edited as 
acutely as it is written. It is revelation 
edited, tradition edited, history edited, 
folklore edited, literature edited, spiritual 
experience edited, the whole reachable 
truth of God edited. One might like to 
imagine the reported Sinai ten commands, 
graven with the finger of God, an example 
of his Bible, but such it is surely not. As 
it lies to-day, Holy Writ is declamation 
rather than oratory, the daily paper in 
room of an original book, as against the 
self-spun web of the spider, the dam of 
the beaver, fashioned of everything handy. 
The Bible book is rare that is not com- 
posite, which spells editing. The two 
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Testaments are editing. Translations, 
commentaries, criticism, sermons, Sunday 
school, civilization, the life of the world, 
all edit the Bible. The edited Bible is 
the Bible of the Lord. 

Rarely enough do men consider their 
Logical Bible. That a New Testament 
follows an Old Testament did not happen. 
We have Law and Prophets, though very 
clearly the prophets preceded the law. 
Somebody came to think statute and 
ritual were of more vital if not earlier 
worth. Would Christendom over night 
glimpse the Bible perspective that all the 
Lord’s people are prophets, the millennium 
would blaze with sunrise. That Genesis 
spells beginnings one is not disturbed; its 
cradle, as to time, is in the second chap- 
ter. The chronological is surely a minor 
to the major logical. It is likely one good 
reason our future is so hidden. That in 
the New Testament, Gospel, Epistle and 
Apocalypse make a worthy order, one 
cares little that in the main the Epistles 
were written first. That Daniel was writ- 
ten some century and a half before Bethle- 
hem sprang to meaning, one still would 
hardly take it from the company of the 
Greater Prophets, five hundred years be- 
fore. That there is a reasoned order in 
all our Bible composition, one feels the 
familiar luring, driving, shepherding im- 
pact of the human mind. Who would 
doubt the wiser logic of our later day 
might build a yet more masterful Logical 
Bible? To see our Bible as a planned con- 
trivance is to have not rarely a new Bible. 

It is currently presumed that the com- 
ing Christian evangelism as never before is 
to turn cultural. The proportion of 
the mystical and emotional has been over 
large, it is supposed. So the kitchen, 
social parlor, gymnasium, the educational 
plant, the parking opportunities, are mak- 
ing a Christian church impossible, but to 
wealth and the multiplication table. The 
sons of Luther once again share schooling 
with Rome; fewer churches and more com- 
manding. It will presently appear how 
the logical Bible, the reasoned Bible, the 
truly scientific Bible, has been all the 
while prophet and herald to precisely some 
such cultural, masterful outcome. “Come, 
let us reason together, saith the Lord.” 
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“For for this cause came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 
That the wisest age of the earth maintains 
its Bible as its best seller does not happen. 
As surely as a revealing, Holy Writ is a 
reasoned wise product, a logical Bible. 

While of lesser value than a logical 
Bible, it would yet reward any Bible 
reader to fashion himself a chronological 
Bible. In a day of superlative scholar- 
ship, such a book for common use might 
have been expected long since. Intro- 
duced, most likely, with the caveman yell 
of Lamech, it would be a stirring picture 
of the pit from whence, in due time, were 
digged our Saul of Tarsus and his psalm 
ef leve. Though Peter did not write it, 
the second epistle honored with his name 
would give us a wide view of the gospel 
of Jesus at a century old. The last book 
of the Old Testament would be Esther, 
if not Daniel. The first book of the New 
Testament might be James, or First Thes- 
salonians. Of course, the first Gospel 
would be Mark. There would be three 
Isaiahs, The Old Testament would break 
into possibly an hundred books or more, 
the New Testament into half as many, 
should their documentary dates control. 
Should the weirdly composite documents 
themselves be set in order of time, no man 
could be sure as to his volumes, they are 
so dovetailed, woven, welded. The values 
of a Bible shaped chronologically are not 
few. The misleading impact of our pres- 
ent Bible, as an ordered dependable tale 
from a beginning, would be avoided. The 
inner truth rather than its outer shaping 
would control. One would choose as suits 
him best, as from the radio, or a well- 
spread table. The amazing growth and 
betterment through a dozen centuries 
would be vastly more in evidence. The 
historic background would preach its ser- 
mon as never from any earlier pulpit. 
The contribution of age to age would be 
more manifest. The reading of the age 
of editing into the real age, so vicious 
an influence in any logical Bible, would 
sink to a minimum. The historic worth 
of the Bible, now so justly often at a 
discount, would be stabilized and illumined. 
It is really a strange phenomenon that 
seventeen centuries have gone with Chris- 
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tendom caring so little for its Bible set iy 
order of time. It is probably chargeable 
in much to an indefensible sanctity of the 
canon. What the neighbors did, the later 
neighbors may do again. 

A particular bit of Bible editing is the 
canon. And, immediately, one must cop- 
sider the Bible itself is no authority in the 
matter. The word of Jesus as to search- 
ing the Seriptures does not specify. Nor 
does the Second Peter reference to the 
writings of Paul as with “other Scrip- 
tures.” The vision bent it should neither 
be added to nor have aught taken from, 
spoke only of itself. The canon of both 
Testaments was grown by the neighbors, 
Do Romanists and Protestants not yet 
agree by fourteen books on a Bible canon, 
the canon must still be of a growing by 
the neighbors. There is no reason the 
canon may not be grown by the neighbors 
till the mission. of the Bible ends. Till 
some thirty centuries since, there was no 
written Bible of any sort or size. Till 
some seventeen centuries since, the sec- 
tions of the current Bible were unstated. 
With every circulation, the current Bible 
has been unknown to untold millions. A 
closed canon is truly a great convenience, 
but can hardly claim to be more. At the 
word of Jesus, the only sole and sufficient 
rule of faith and practice is “all truth.” 
The only closed canon is “all truth.” The 
only single Bible is “all truth.” Any evan- 
gel of the truth of God is an essential 
Bible. Our conventional Bible is an im- 
measurably greater Bible as one of many 
Bibles. 

The solvent of all unrest in the issue is 
to clearly see our current Bible is itself 
an amazing gospel of Bibles. “The 
heavens declare the glory of God.” Here 
is the Bible of Physical Nature. “He shall 
guide you into all truth.” Here is the 
Bible of the Mind, the Bible of Culture, 
the Bible of Civilization, the Bible of 
Religion. “In the image of God created 
he him.” Here is the Bible of Humanity. 
“God manifest in the flesh.” This is the 
Bible of the Incarnation. “In him we live 
and move and have our being.” This is 
the Bible of Providence. “God also bear- 
ing them witness both with signs and 
wonders and with divers miracles and gifts 
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of the Holy Ghost.” Here, unmistakably, 
is the Bible of the Supernatural. “As cer- 
tain also of your own poets have said.” 
Here is the Bible of Literature. In a 
word, it is an high evangel of our Bible 
that the earth is seeded down to Bibles. 
It is a Bible perspective queerly over- 
looked. 

That the Bible is primarily cultural 
would seem obvious. With not a few, how- 
ever, the emergencies of life give it a 
dominantly curative aspect. Were it not 
so vitally redemptive, it is supposed we 
should hardly have a Bible. It is thought 
dictated by the sin problem. The better 
concept is a Bible would have arisen in 
any event. The righteous take teaching as 
none other. The Bible attention given 
to wrong and evil is but of its day’s work. 
A Bible avoids nothing of import. It 
carries a philosophy of life. So large is 
the Bible one finds surprisingly what he 
looks for. This study in Bible perspec- 
tives is simply an attempt to see things 
unwarped and see them whole. That the 
Bible, as we know it, was not assembled 
till some seventeen hundred years since, 
with an expectant human race over untold 
thousands of years earlier, it would seem 
an advanced culture. That against the 
widest criticism it maintains itself, it can 
hardly be other than in major impact a 
true culture. That it refuses contact with 
no essential section of its ordered mission, 
it is a truly scientific culture. That it so 
illumines the search for God, it is very 
thinkably a divine culture. Also, no book 
on earth gives higher sign of being a truly 
human culture. It asserts itself to be an 
immortal culture. Men search the Scrip- 
tures to find “eternal life.” As a herald 
of “all truth,” it is a final culture. It is 
at once relief, stability, confidence, hope 
and joy in its vision of a world which is at 
school. 

That the Bible is Christian is beyond 
dispute. The Bible of Yahweh is an 
enigma, if not a Bible of the Christ. The 
New Testament is Christian. The two 
Testaments weld as Christian. As judg- 
ing The Nazarene a prophet, the Jews are 
so far Christian. Christendom takes its 
name as Christian, and heralds its Bible. 
The Bible names the Christ “Jesus,” as the 
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Saviour from sin. He is Immanuel, as be- 
ing “God with us.” He is “a teacher 
come from God.” Had one seen Him, he 
had seen the Father. As king of a king- 
dom not of this world, and to bear witness 
unto the truth, the Christ insisted he was 
born and came into the world. The 
Saviour Christ is but a minor Christ. The 
Bible Christ is God. The Bible is Chris- 
tian as revealing the whole of God in 
Christ. The Christian Bible is a vision 
never to be lost. 

The world vogue of the Bible not rarely 
brings it about that men judge the Chris- 
tian religion the religion of a book. The 
Bible Christ and the Bible are such high 
company. The significant truth is, how- 
ever, the book is of the religion. And it 
is no small difference. Were Christianity 
the religion of a book, there was no Chris- 
tianity till some seventeen centuries since. 
And the Christ is the world Christ. His 
glory was in God “before the world was.” 
A religion shrivelled to a book, but touches 
the borders of that book. Romanism trac- 
ing the Bible to Holy Church was more 
nearly right. Yet neither Holy Bible nor 
Holy Church dare filch authority from 
Holy Truth. When men shall be as bent 
to hold the truth as to keep its garments, 
tradition, history, literature, Bible and 
church, the day will break and shadows 
flee. Nothing perhaps in our modern out- 
look is more hopeful than its Fision of its 
Bible as bred of its religion. It may 
cradle thus yet many another treasure. 
Our Christianity may so appear as the ut- 
most wealth of The Eternal. This brief 
selection of Bible perspectives but suggests 
the subject. Our monumental Abingdon 
Commentary can but suggest the subject. 
The world will never weary in seeing new 
things in its Bible. 

That familiarity breeds discount, if not. 
contempt, has no better comment than the 
fate of the conventional Bible. Who con- 
siders that the superlatively modern vol- 
ume known to men is really an increas- 
ingly ancient product? Who justly weighs 
the outcome of an utterly masculine Bible 
in a world hopelessly half feminine? A 
body politic sold to democracy reads, as 
it might not matter, a Bible grown in the 
days of kings. A free world heralds a 
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Bible finished at a time when every other 
human being was a slave. Quite forget- 
ting, a literature is rated as one book. An 
Oriental output leaps regnant in the Occi- 
dent, as if true religion might be plane- 
tary. A culture criticized and beset as 
nothing other on earth but sin, yet masters 
as nothing other on earth, and we com- 
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plain. An artistic, poetic, dramatic, 
mystic, religious product comes to widest 
hearing in a day of science, and wise men 
weary they have no scientific Bible. Pos- 
sibly a study in Bible perspectives is quite 
worth while. 
WiuuuaM E, Trrror. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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The Gospel According to Saint John. 
(International Critical Commentary.) 
2 Volumes. By Archbishop J. H. 
Bernarp. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $9.00. 


Tue student and lover of the fourth 
Gospel has now at his disposal two vol- 
umes in which the text of this most cher- 
ished of all Christian documents is dis- 
cussed with remarkable thoroughness by a 
scholar of real erudition and piety. To his 
task Doctor Bernard has brought not only 
a wisdom and ripe experience garnered as 
Dean and Archbishop of the Anglican 
Church in Dublin, but a mind thoroughly 
informed with the important contributions 
made to this gospel by the fathers of the 
early church and the outstanding scholars 
of the modern church. Strangely enough 
we see no reference to the recent contri- 
butions of Heitmuller, Bousset and La- 
grange and only a cursory reference to 
the last edition of Bauer’s commentary in 
which a detailed study has been made of 
the possible influence of Mandaism on the 
gospel. 

The author, unlike so many recent 
writers on the gospel, is as deeply con- 
_vineed of the historical as of the spiritual 
worth of the gospel and these two volumes 
have been definitely written with the ex- 
press purpose of demonstrating the relia- 
bility and trustworthiness of the gospel 
as an historical writing. Before essaying 
this important task, he deals with the 
obvious dislocations of the text due either 
to “accidental transposition or perverse 
editorial revision.” Verses 31-36 of chap- 
ter 3 are a continuation of the presbyter’s 


comment in verses 16-21 on the pronounce- 
ment of Jesus in 3. 11-15; verses 22-30, of 
the same chapter, are also out of place 
and should follow verse 12 of chapter 2; 
chapters 5 and 6 should be transposed and 
the paragraph 7. 15-24 joined to chapter 
5: the farewell discourses should be ar- 
ranged in the following order: 13. 1-30; 
15; 16; 13.31-38; 14; 17, and certain re 
arrangements too are necessary in chapter 
18. 

To demonstrate clearly the historical 
value and trustworthiness of the gospel 
as a source for the ministry and teaching 
of Jesus, Doctor Bernard seeks to link it 
as closely as possible with the apostle John, 
to whom Irenzus and other fathers of the 
early church attributed the authorship of 
the gospel. The reasons why Doctor Ber- 
nard cannot accept direct apostolic author- 
ship are many, but chiefly because he be- 
lieves the Johannine epistles come from the 
same pen as the author of the gospel. Two 
of these epistles definitely purport to be 
written by a presbyter, who, as the literary 
and theological unity of these writings 
shows, must also have composed the first 
epistle and gospel. Nowhere in the sec- 
ond century ago, as Doctor Bernard claims, 
is it possible to find the equation presbyter 
equals apostle. Several early traditions, 
too, which refer to the composition of the 
gospel suggest that it was not written by 
the unassisted pen of John the apostle. 
(In his introduction, unfortunately, Doctor 
Bernard does not make it clear, when he 
uses the name John, whether he is refer 
ring to the apostle or the presbyter. 
Added to these considerations is the im 
portant statement of Papias that for the 
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writing of his commentaries he consulted 
not only what the apostles had said, but 
also that he had consultations with one 
named Aristion and a presbyter named 
John, which shows clearly that there lived 
at Ephesus at the time when this gospel 
was composed a distinguished presbyter 
bearing the same name as the apostle 
John. 

Though direct apostolic authorship is 
not claimed for the gospel, yet the apostle 
John is regarded as the main witness be- 
hind the gospel both for the record of 
events and for the sayings and discourses 
of Jesus. For example, in discussing the 
farewell discourses of the gospel, Doctor 
Bernard asserts “that the evangelist (i. e., 
the presbyter) sat at the feet, as he made 
his record of the last survivor of the men 
who had heard Jesus speak on the eve 
of his Passion. The aged apostle had been 
pondering these words all through his long 
life. . . . The evangelist takes them 
down from the lips of the old saint, pos- 
sibly not all at once, but on more than 
one occasion.” With this as his main 
foundation, the learned author proceeds to 
make the following deductions. (a) The 
apostle John is the beloved disciple who 
is alluded to by this pseudonym in several 
passages in the second part of the gospel. 
This is a designation given to him prob- 
ably by the author of the gospel, his ar- 
dent admirer and loyal pupil. (b) The 
apostle John lived to old age in Ephesus. 
(Bernard places the date of the gospel 
toward the end of the first century.) The 
flimsy historical evidence which states that 
the apostle John suffered the fate of a 
martyr in Jerusalem before the fall of 
Jerusalem is proved by Doctor Bernard to 
be most unreliable, and one hopes after his 
drastic treatment of it that no one with 
any pretense to historical judgment will 
make any further allusion to it. The 
words of Jesus in Mark 10.39, 40 simply 
mean that both disciples should endure 
tribulation and pain even as Jesus was en- 
during it. (c) The chronology of the 
gospel, the duration of the ministry of 
Jesus, the number of Passovers attended 
by him, the occasion of the last supper, 
the day and duration of the crucifixion— 
resting as these do on the direct testimony 


of an eyewitness—are to be preferred to 
the statements of the synoptists on these 
same matters. Doctor Bernard, we think, 
would place the witness of John above that 
of Peter, for in his comments on the story 
of Jesus walking on the water, which is 
regarded by him as non-miraculous, he 
states, “The story told is exactly the kind 
of a story we might expect from John the 
son of Zebedee, a fisherman with experi- 
ence of the lake in all its moods, well ac- 
customed to its sudden storms and know- 
ing the distance from one point to an- 
other.” Was not Peter an experienced 
fisherman, too? Whose version are we to 
accept? (d) If the apostle is the main 
source for the contents of the gospel, then 
it follows that the element of symbolism 
and allegory must be reduced to the very 
smallest limits. In fact, the reason why 
the author has not reported the parables 
of Jesus as we have them in the synoptic 
Gospels is because of his aversion to sym- 
bolism. Doctor Bernard shares this dislike 
with him to the full, for he pours ridicule 
on some of the interpretations of Origen, 
\ugustine, Loisy and Von Hugel; they and 
their ilk who find in the gospel a hidden 
purpose and esoteric meaning are the in- 
heritors of the Gnostic method. By ruling 
out this method of interpretation, he finds 
the greatest difficulty in finding an ade- 
quate solution for the incident at Cana of 
Galilee. He repudiates entirely the sug- 
gestion that the narrative was meant to 
show the superiority of the gospel to Ju- 
daism and that the wine of the gospel 
which Jesus gives is better than the un- 
satisfying water of the Law. But in our 
judgment the symbolical interpretation of 
the incident is more satisfactory than his 
explanation of it. He takes refuge in the 
unsatisfactory statement that probably 
John (the presbyter presumably) was mis- 
taken in narrating the incident as histori- 
cal and that the story has been built up 
from vague hearsay. (e) Most modern 
interpreters regard the miracles of the 
gospel as illustrations of the themes pre- 
sented in the gospel and for this purpose 
they have been added to and made more 
wonderful than in the synoptic record. 
Doctor Bernard takes a very different 
position. To him these miracles are not 
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the inventions of devout preachers nor ac- 
cretions to the gospel tradition. The story 
of the walking on the water, to which we 
have alluded above, need not be interpreted 
miraculously. The phrase éxi rys Gaddeons aS 
Doctor Bernard points out, is used by John 
at 21.1, where it undoubtedly means by 
the seashore, and it is probable that he 
means here that, when the boat got into 
the shallow water near the western shore, 
the disciples saw Jesus in the uncertain 
light walking by the lake, and were fright- 
ened, not being sure of what they saw. 
The healing of the impotent man at the 
pool of Bethesda is a form of cure to 
which there are many modern parallels; 
the healing of the nobleman’s son is a 
case of telepathic healing: all Jesus is re- 
ported to have said is “Thy son liveth,” 
that is, he will recover; the healing of the 
man born blind is more difficult to inter- 
pret: the use of natural remedies and mod- 
ern instances of the healing of the atro- 
phied optic nerve, Doctor Bernard thinks, 
makes possible another explanation than 
the miraculous one; the raising of Lazarus 
is an instance of the raising of a man 
from a deathlike trance by an extraordi- 
nary effort of will and spiritual power by 
Jesus, and its place in the narrative is 
necessary to account for the popular ac- 
clamation of Jesus at the triumphal 
entry. Surely the popularity of Jesus 
with the crowd rests on a firmer and se- 
curer basis than this. The only miracle 
in our modern accepted meaning of the 
word in the gospel is the feeding of the 
five thousand, in defense of which the 
author claims “that he is a bold dogma- 
tist who in the present condition of our 
knowledge will venture to set precise 
limits to the exercise of spiritual force 
even by ordinary human beings, still less 
when he who sets it in action has all the 
potentialities of the spiritual world at his 
command.” Is there not an element of in- 
consistency here? Could not the same 
spiritual force have accomplished the other 
miracles, too? (f) Because John the 
apostle is the chief witness for the gospel 
it follows that the words and speeches of 
the gospel go back to Jesus himself, Part 
I, chapters 1-12, corresponding to his Gali- 
lean ministry and part II, chapter 13, to 
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the end, representing the methods used by 
Jesus against his Jewish opponents jp 
Jerusalem. Though the comment of the 
evangelist, it is true, in many instances 
cannot be distinguished from the sayings 
of Jesus, the record of the farewell dis- 
courses, in the opinion of Doctor Bernard, 
is a record of a faithful memory quickened 
by the Divine Spirit whose help has been 
promised for this very purpose. “The 
directness and universality of appeal of 
such words as ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled,’ ete., are not easy to reconcile 
with the view that they proceed in the last 
resort from any speaker other than the 
Son of man himself.” 

The actual author of the gospel, in 
Doctor Bernard’s judgment, is John the 
presbyter, called by Papias a disciple of the 
Lord, that is, one who in his youth belonged 
te the outer circle of the followers of 
Jesus and who after migrating to Ephesus 
became a loyal pupil of the apostle. Though 
he is dependent on the beloved disciple 
for many of the gospel traditions, he yet 
exercises a sovereign freedom with the 
material at his disposal and stamps it with 
his own thoughtful personality. His style 
and mode of thought clearly show that he 
is a Jew familiar with Jewish doctrine and 
rabbinical methods of exegesis and debate. 
He shows a knowledge of the gospels of 
Mark and Luke, but does not hesitate to 
correct their statements and re-arrange 
their incidents, adopting in certain of his 
narratives the actual words employed by 
them. We see the calibre of his mind and 
the genuineness of his Christian experi- 
ence in his splendid prologue to the gos- 
pel in which he endeavors to give a philo- 
sophical statement of his conviction that 
Jesus is the highest revelation of God and 
in his inspired comments that we find 
throughout the gospel, for example, chap- 
ter 3, verses 16-21, and the additions of a 
sacramental character to the speeches of 
Jesus in Capernaum reported in chapter 6. 
The words of Jesus and the comments of 
the evangelist are so intertwined in the 
farewell discourses that it is hard to dis- 
tinguish between them. 

Archbishop Bernard has, we feel, tried 
to prove too much and has made the link 
between the presbyter and the apostle far 
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too close and intimate. We very much 
doubt that if the apostle John had dic- 
tated his impressions of the ministry and 
teaching of Jesus they would have 
been so entirely different from those of the 
synoptic narrative. Far greater room 
must be allowed to the element of sym- 
bolism in the gospel and to the inspired 
experience not of the presbyter only, but 
to that of the Christian church as a whole 
in Ephesus, for in our judgment the pres- 
byter depends not only on traditions de- 
rived ultimately from the apostle John, 
but is also the spokesman of the thought- 
ful, devout company of Christian believers 
in Ephesus. 

We welcome most heartily these two ex- 
cellent volumes for the valuable contri- 
bution they make to the historical trust- 
worthiness of the gospel and for the thor- 
ough, detailed study they give us of its 
text. Archbishop Bernard passed to his 
well-earned reward before these volumes 
came from the press. How his heart 
would have rejoiced to hear the chorus of 
approval from the scholars of the church 
on this crowning accomplishment of his 
devoted life! 

J. Newton Davies. 

Drew College of Theology. 


Jesus, According to Saint Mark. An In- 
terpretation of Saint Mark’s Gospel. 
By Watrer Lowrie. Pp. xxv + 564. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
Price, $5. 
The Speaker’s Bible. Mark I. Edited by 
James Hastines. Pp. 256. Chicago: 
W. P. Blessing Company. $3.50. 
Docror Lowriz, the Rector of Saint 
Paul's American Church in Rome, author 
of several valuable religious works, was a 
translator of Schweitzer’s great book 
under the title, d Mystery of the Kingdom 
of God, In reading this volume on Mark, 
which is more than an exegetical commen- 
tary, but is an expository interpretation, 
one can feel throughout that the influence 
of Schweitzer’s thesis with its thoroughgo- 
ing eschatology, has somewhat shaped his 
criticism, but does not dominate his 
emphasis on the words of Jesus and his 
Messianic conduct. 


Mark is treated as the primary and most 
reliable Gospel, but is not made the sole 
source of information. Yet it has a strong 
claim to be an historical record of the 
prophetic ministry of Jesus, short in time, 
but eternal in its influence. While Doctor 
Lowrie has doubtless not sufficiently ac- 
cepted the Petrine source of this record of 
the ministry and sacrificial suffering of 
Jesus, he cannot be placed among the more 
speculative type of critics who make their 
a priori opinions a basis of criticism. He 
is not sufficiently ultra-radical in his criti- 
cal views to lese the spiritual value both 
of the deeds and words of our Lord as 
recorded in this narrative Gospel. 

This is a big book and may seem too 
overflowing in words to coldblooded schol- 
arship, but it is rather an interpretation 
than an exegesis, rich in the homiletic 
spirit, entertaining and often quite humor- 
ous in phrase. Even those who cannot 
agree with his historical attitude, which is 
occasionally too skeptical as to certain 
facts, will not be able to outlook the per- 
sonal and passionate character of his ex- 
tensive exposition. Like all true preach- 
ers, he has placed proper emphasis on the 
present practical worth both of the life 
and teachings of Jesus Christ. While 
many fundamentalists will not accept 
many of his conclusions, yet he is almost 
as earnest as Barth in his emphasis on 
vital values in religion. 

No complete review of so large a vol- 
ume is possible in these pages. Nor can 
be quoted any of the charming passages, 
brilliant in rhetoric, rich in wit and humor 
and beyond their delightful form, full of 
the power of personal appeal. Really fine 
are such interpretations as those on “sheer 
forgiveness,” and on the “conquest of 
courage” as a real element in faith. Even 
his comment on the apocalyptic teaching 
of Jesus, while not fully acceptable in de- 
tail, is nevertheless full of religious sig- 
nificance. 

Beside this sermonic treatise on Mark 
by Doctor Lowrie, we are pleased to place 
and commend the volume of The Speaker's 
Bible, with its host of outlined sermons on 
the first nine chapters of Saint Mark. It 
is derived from the work of many modern 
masters in the art of preaching, as well as 
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from the wide field of thought and the 
most recent literature. Its useful index 
of sermons and further bibliography is of 
wealthiest worth to all ministers and stu- 
dents of the Bible. 


The Gospel and Its Tributaries. By 
Ernest Finptay Scorr, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

Earty Christianity made _ exclusive 
claims for itself and yet it assimilated 
some current ideas and stamped them with 
its own impress. Many streams flowed 
into this river, but the mud and silt from 
these tributaries were purified so that the 
main current retained its original quality. 
Christianity has always been “a borrowing 
religion,” not because it was insufficient 
for itself, but in order that it might secure 
currency for its own distinctive ideas and 
commend them in terms “understanded of 
the people.” The theory that Christian- 
ity is therefore a medley of borrowed 
ideas, a sort of a “nondescript composite 
religion,” cannot be sustained by the facts. 
In the course of its development it was 
measurably affected by the mystery cults, 
but their influence upon the formative 
truths of Christianity has been greatly 
exaggerated. Indeed, it gave far more 
than it received and its uniqueness is in 
the creative personality and message of 
Jesus Christ. 

The early believers likewise experi- 
mented with various systems in develop- 
ing a church order, but they retained the 
central conception of the church idea as a 
fellowship based upon communion with 
Christ whose living presence was vividly 
experienced by them. It was this fact 
which led them to think of the church as 
a supernatural community. It was “the 
creation of a burning enthusiasm” which 
embodied glorious hopes and realizations. 
Throughout the New Testament church 
there was a _ consistent continuity of 
thought in respect of the cardinal sig- 
nificance of Jesus Christ in whom a re- 
demptive power had entered the world. 

Many of the misleading theories con- 
cerning early Christianity are due to a 
false contrast between the religion of 
desus and the religion about Jesus. The 
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idea that Paul, and not Jesus, was the 
founder of Christianity is equally far. 
fetched. Just as the ministry of Jesus is 
to be understood as essentially one of 
action which made possible the kingdom of 
God, so the mission of Paul is to be con- 
sidered not primarily as that of a theo- 
logian, but of an advocate of the religion 
of liberty in the Spirit, through the experi- 
ence of salvation mediated by the great 
deed on the Cross. 

These questions are discussed by Pro- 
fessor Scott in this volume with remark- 
able ability and lucidity. He repeatedly 
points out how Christianity had never been 
subdued by alien religious forces and that 
it never failed to master the foreign con- 
tributions. This significant fact was due 
to the acceptance of the new revelation 
given through Christ. It thus faced the 
various crises from the first century to the 
present day, and with sure insight it made 
its decision as to what was and what was 
not Christian. It has transformed itself 
many times over and made room for the 
new knowledge and the larger activities 
during the centuries. It is doing this to- 
day and reckoning with the new scientific 
outlook, the new philosophies, the new so- 
cial order. It nevertheless continues to 
substantiate its exclusive claims. At no 
time has it considered itself to be syn- 
cretistic or eclectic. It has always been 
catholic since it possessed something that 
was inherent in itself. This distinctive 
possession has not only been maintained, 
but even made clearer through conflicts 
with heresies and other fragmentary views 
which lost the sense of the whole by re- 
stricting themselves to a part of the mani- 
fold truth. 

There is no other volume which places 
this issue before the modern church with 
such a display of learning and such a com- 
prehension of all the issues involved. In 
confining his survey to the New Testament 
period, Professor Scott concentrated on 
the formative era of Christianity. He has, 
however, reckoned with subsequent periods, 
for purposes of illustration, and made it 
clear that what happened in later times 
was virtually a writing out in larger char- 
acters of what took place in the early 
days. His argument for the incomparable 
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glory of the Christian Gospel is conclusive. 
What he states in these chapters of the old 
and the new in the gospel magnifies its 
creative power which is still operative 
through Jesus Christ. 

Oscar L. Josern. 


The Dramatic Story of Old Testament 
History. By Ina Mavrice Price, 
Ph.D. Pp. 471. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. Price, $3.50. 


Tuosr who have read the author’s Sylla- 
bus of Old Testament History know just 
what to expect in this new book. Every 
anticipation is fully justified. This valu- 
able book is suited both to the student and 
the lay reader. A more apt and practical 
narrative of Old Testament times it would 
be difficult to find. In true dramatic style 
Doctor Price throws back the curtain 
which often veils the past and in a graphic 
way depicts the wanderings and life of 
God’s chosen people. This rapid survey of 
the Old Testament is much more than a 
syllabus, the author has revealed keen in- 
sight and the true sense of an historian. 

Though this volume is suited to general 
reading rather than to an intensive and 
exhaustive study of the Old Testament, it 
lends itself admirably to the classroom and 
one would gladly recommend it as a text- 
book. The time occupied in this brief 
history is divided into eleven periods be- 
ginning with a Pre-Hebrew Introduction 
and continuing to the Invasion of the 
Greeks under the leadership of Alexander. 
Every period of note in the history of 
God’s chosen people has been included. 
Each period has been divided into chap- 
ters and the several chapters into sections. 
These several divisions add considerably to 
the clarity of the book and its conciseness. 
It is profuse with maps and illustration 
covering the most recent archeological dis- 
coveries, and it should be noted that espe- 
cial attention has been given to the de- 
scription of these several illustrations, 
plans and maps. A splendid table of con- 
tents, an alphabetical list of maps and 
illustrations together with a complete 
index make this book one of the most 
serviceable of its kind. 

Doctor Price in his new book has shown 
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the culture, art and mind of the true his- 
torian. He has the ideal of an artist and 
the mind of one who delights in the search 
of truth; further, he also shows us why we 
frequently fail in our search for truth and 
to appreciate the times about which he 
writes. Is it not because we insist upon 
carrying back into those crude, barbarous 
and savage times the ethical principles and 
definements of the New Testament? The 
author’s vivid descriptions of the times, 
places and persons add reality to his 
episode. His dramatic power makes us 
breathe the spirit of the times as we read 
his book. 

It has been said that history may be 
written in at least three different ways: the 
author may through his vivid descriptions 
of the events narrated allow the story to 
speak for itself; he may use history as a 
storehouse of patriotic or ethical or reli- 
gious lessons, and seek to present these 
lessons for the enlightenment and guid- 
ance of his readers; or, third, he may pur- 
sue a more scientific method and aim at 
presenting as accurately as research will 
enable him the actual course of events. 
The author of this book has a very happy 
combination of these three methods. He 
has learned a lesson which a certain school 
of modern historians often ignore, namely: 
the direct interposition of divine Provi- 
dence in the affairs of men and nations. 
Cold science would seek a cause for every 
effect other than that of the hand of the 
Almighty. While the author is true to 
fact he has an ideal, which we believe to 
be no less than the kingdom of God, and 
he refuses to limit that ideal to a brief 
period of national history. Questions of 
dates, authorship, are treated with utmost 
verity, but these are always secondary to 
the spiritual message of biblical history. 

We had not read far into this book be- 
fore we discovered that the author 
indeed dramatizing history for us. The 
title is appropriate. It will not only in- 
crease our appreciation of the literature of 
the Bible and of archwology, but we be- 
lieve it will quicken our sense of God 
whose hand is forever felt in the molding 
of the nations. 


was 


Lewis Keasr, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
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The Synoptic Problem and a New Solu- 
tion. By R. H. Crompton. Pp. x + 
185 and Appendix. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark (New York: Scribners). 
Price, $2.25. 

Hieuer criticism is doing its work to- 
day in the New Testament as much as in 
the Old. Of course, any one who goes 
carefully through a harmony of the four 
Gospels will discern certain common 
sources used especially in the first three. 
It aids to give a vision to what can be 
called the Pre-Synoptic Gospel. 

The new method of this book is largely 
a strong assertion of the first-hand source 
of a genuine record of the life of Jesus, 
largely by seeing inside of the Gospel of 
Luke an original narrative which is a 
background for all the three Synoptiecs. 
The Narrative Parallels, especially as 
recorded in Luke, are portrayed in the 
Appendix Tables, and discussed in the 
earlier chapters of this work. The author 
proceeds to point out “The Founder of 
Christianity,” both in the Symbolical and 
the Didactic portions of the Gospels, espe- 
cially as signified by his new point of 
view. 

This is something different from such 
other works as that of Streeter, The Four 
Gospels, but it maps a road of criticism 
worth walking, for it emphasizes the his- 
toric reality of that Pre-Synoptic Gospel, 
reached by this path of interpretation. 


Saint Paul. By Emme Baumann. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$3.75. 

The Gospel of Saint Paul. By Sypyey 
Cave, D.D. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. $2.50. 

Paul and the Intellectuals. By Archiatp 
T. Rosertson, D.D. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2. 

Emerson’s dictum, “To be great is to be 
misunderstood,” is more applicable to Saint 

Paul than to any other leader who has 

influenced the thought and life of the hu- 

man race. And yet the irony of cireum- 
stances has strangely worked in his favor. 

The increasing interest in his luminous 

view of Christ and the Christian life is one 

of the encouraging symptoms of our day. 


Review [September 

One who came under the influence of 
this typical apostle of Christianity ang 
who visited the scenes of his labors to get 
something of the atmosphere cannot but 
succeed in painting a synthetic portrait 
which reveals the deeper aspects of Saint 
Paul’s nature. This is what Emile Bay- 
mann has done. Like Papini, who wrote 
his Life of Christ after being known as a 
novelist, Baumann had won the Grand 
Prix Balzac in 1922 for one of his novels. 
He has now written this volume in which 
the play of imagination is united with 
picturesque style to portray the dauntless 
forcefulness of the apostle’s captivating 
personality. He takes issue with nibblers 
of texts and is severe on the self-com- 
placent school of criticism which dissoci- 
ates and dissects, but does not construct. 
“At its hands the pronounced unity of 
Paul’s character falls into disintegration. 
He becomes a mere syncretist, skillfully 
or unconsciously assembling mystic ele- 
ments borrowed from the Stoics, the mys- 
teries, and the cult of Mithra, from what- 
ever theosophies and gnostic systems he 
chanced upon. His Christianity is made to 
seem like a casual mushroom which sprang 
out of the decadent soil of ancient reli- 
gions.” 

Over against such pseudo-scholarship 
Baumann gives a more adequate concep- 
tion of Saint Paul’s marvelous career. He 
is well characterized as “the doctor of the 
nations,” who offers a genuine cure for the 
modern distemper. These chapters have 
the color and vividness of the Celtic tem- 
perament, and this is probably a necessary 
qualification to deal with one who in many 
respects was akin to such a temperament. 
It is most refreshing to read this discern- 
ing eulogy by one who has cauglit the 
spirit of the apostle. He helps us to ap- 
preciate the adventuresomeness of that 
mission which made Christ favorabl) 
known. 

Doctor Cave comes to his study from a 
missionary experience in India where he 
learned to understand some of the prob- 
lems which Saint Paul faced in his day. 
He rightly disagrees with those who dis- 
count the distinctiveness of Pauline Chris 
tianity, as though it was a reflection of 
contemporary Greco-Oriental cults. He 
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places little stock by the febrile argument 
from coincidences and points out that the 
form and content of Saint Paul's gospel 
were due to the new revelation of Christ. 
The place of Christ in his preaching and 
teaching receives full attention. This is 
strikingly brought out in two chapters on 
“The Message of Salvation” and “The 
Church as the Home of Salvation.” Doc- 
tor Cave’s hesitation in dealing with the 
mystical element in Saint Paul’s experi- 
ence is doubtless due to what he saw of the 
vagaries of Hindu mysticism. However 
much this term has been confused there is 
no other which more fittingly describes the 
life hid with Christ in God. The detached 
note on “Sacraments in the Mystery Reli- 
gions” is a careful study of contrasts and 
should convince those who insist on finding 
what at best are superficial comparisons 
between Christianity and the Cults. 

This fact is further brought out by 
Professor Robertson in his exposition on 
the Epistle to the Colossians. Those who 
have read his previous volumes on the 
Epistles of Saint Paul and other New 
Testament writings will find here the 
grasp upon essentials, the emphasis upon 
distinctions with differences, the eagerness 
to do justice to all the situations, the tire- 
less quotation from a wide range of litera- 
ture, which have given this versatile 
author an important place in modern 
Scripture exposition. With unabated 
interest he deals with the message of 
Colossians, which magnifies the pre-emi- 
nence of Christ over subversive disintegra- 
tions of Gnostic theories. It is a most 
timely volume and its guidance is thrice 
welcome. 


Beyond Agnosticism. By Bernxarp Ippincs 
Bewt. Pp. x + 170. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. Price, $2. 


Warpven of Saint Stephen's College, 
Columbia University, an institution for 
religious as well as intellectual culture, 
Doctor Bell is certainly one of the chief 
masters of Christian Apology at its best. 
He helps those young who having passed 
through the “patter of mechanism” in their 
training, react toward cynicism and be- 
come agnostics, “not only about God, but 


about life and themselves.” His message 
is neither fundamentalist nor modernist. 
Abandoning the false gods of the multi- 
tude, his larger agnosticism sees the bank- 
ruptcy of the higher humanitarianism, and 
so reaches the paradox and affirmation of 
fear and faith. This wholesome cynicism 
makes the Pilgrim come “to understand 
that Truth is Some One to be loved.” Such 
a sensible agnosticism sees a God as hu- 
manized in Jesus Christ. 

Such a consciousness of an incarnate 
God is a non-magical mysticism which is 
helped by those age-old techniques, Prayer, 
Sacraments and Worship. Mere magic is 
“religion’s bastard brother” and “a howl- 
ing absurdity,” but prayer which is not a 
mere incantation is a real first-hand fel- 
lowship with God, in Adoration, Confes- 
sion, Thanksgiving, Intercession, and, best 
of all, Petition. 

The “Touch of God,” that is the titled 
chapter on universal sacramentalism, the 
very “burning glass of God.” The follow- 
ing chapter on “The Art of Worship” with 
but little argument is rich in suggestions 
as to that religious devotion which real- 
izes Truth, Beauty and Goodness in the 
Divine Person. It is a perfect plea for 
a genuine Catholicism far superior to 
either narrow Romanism or Protestantism. 
We must become truly Catholic, “not in 
creeds necessarily or ecclesiastic ma- 
chinery, or even organically, but in what 
is beneath all those things, its worship.” 

This is perhaps one of the most marvel- 
ous contributions to Christian faith made 
in this twentieth century. It is profoundly 
personal, a message out of the spiritual 
experience of this Pilgrim himself. If 
read and reread both by preachers and 
laymen, it would aid in the transformation 
both of the individual life and the church 
into a present and eternal kingdom of 
God. Bernard Iddings Bell is one of the 
supreme apologetes of our Christian faith 
to-day. 


Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed 
Cynic. By Retnnotp Niesvune. Pp. 
xiv + 198. Chicago: Willett, Clark and 
Colby. Price, $2. 


A piary is not frequently a genuine per- 
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sonal record of either character or con 
duct. But to those of us who have known 
him and followed the facts of his min- 
istry for the last dozen years, Reinhold 
Niebuhr has in this Notebook perfectly 
portrayed both his religious experience 
and his professional attitude as a preacher. 
Perhaps he ought not to call himself a 
cynic. There may have been a bit of that 
unloving temper in his head, but there was 
ever a true Christian love in his heart. 
In spite of his modest assertion, “I am not 
really a Christian,” it is certain that his 
cautiousness of thought and feeling never 
affected the inward unselfishness of his 
soul. He always both believed and lived 
this truth: “The Cross of Jesus is truly 
the most adequate symbol of both the 
strategy and destiny of love not only in 
history, but in the universe.” He _ is 
utterly right in stating, “If I am saved 
from cynicism, it is by some sense of 
personal loyalty to the Spirit and genius 
of Jesus,” and he is honest enough to add, 
“that and physical health.” 

Neither false fundamentalists who are 
slaves to traditional dogmas nor modern- 
ists who, like mechanical scientists, are 
rather rationalistic in their views, can ap- 
preciate Niebuhr’s poetic and religious 
imagination. Surely that eternal and 
infinite realm of spiritual life which 
reaches beyond the world of visible facts 
is the truer kingdom of genuine Christian- 
ity. He rightly suspects much present so- 
called religious education. “They want a 
completely rational faith, and do not real- 
ize that they are killing religion by a com- 
plete rationalization.” 

This “Tamed Cynic” developed from his 
ministerial beginning in 1915 to his pro- 
fessorship in 1928 a wider and deeper spir- 
itual sense. His preaching became more 
free in speech and less conventional in 
message; his methods of worship, after 
European experience, became less barren 
and both more artistic and spiritual; his 
religion grew into that realization of a 
social gospel in all the relationships out- 
side of inward experience, such as busi- 
ness, politics and social fellowship. 

Born a kwekeran, Professor Niebuhr is 
now a member of the entire communion 
of saints. He has not become a Methodist, 


Methodist 
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but is willing to confess that “no chureh 
surpasses the Methodist in the number of 
men who possess real social passion and 
imagination.” And he confesses, “Strange 
that while I am so critical of bishops my 
greatest hero would be a bishop and that, 
while I called myself an anti-Puritan, my 
hero should be a Methodist bishop. So life 
defies our prejudices and generalizations.” 

Rightly did Lynn Harold Hough thus 
dedicate his recent book, Imperishable 
Dreams, “To my friend, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
in whose words and writings the younger 
generation has achieved an almost discon- 
certing sincerity and a penetrating power 
of analysis which searches the conscience 
and refuses the comfort of even the most 
delicate and spiritual self-deception.” 

This book “touches life as it is”; it is a 
real report of life and experience, free 
from all authoritative and dogmatic atti- 
tudes. Readers do not need agree with all 
its positions, but all honest students, 
whether ministers or laymen, will discover 
here not a formal theologian, but a bril- 
liant revealer of a real faith in this hectic 
age. 


The Religious Difficulties of Youth. By 
A. D. Betpen. Pp. 213. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press. Price, $1.50. 


Tuts book has sub-title which is equally 
interesting: Essays of Interpretation and 
Inspiration. Its author was formerly pas- 
tor of Crowstone Congregational Church, 
Westcliff-On-Sea; but now he is pastor 
of Whitefield Tabernacle, London. Doc- 
tor Belden is already known to American 
readers through his current contributions 
to our papers and periodicals and his visits 
to Northfield conferences for young pco- 
ple. As might be expected his literary 
contributions to the journals of Great 
Britain are even more extensive than in 
America. Possibly no one is more con- 
versant with the doubts, difficulties and 
convictions of youth than the author of 
this book. Mr. Belden was born in Lon- 
don and graduated from New College, 
Hampstead. 

As already indicated we have in this 
book a series of essays interpreting the 
mind and thought of youth; our youth in 
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college, in commerce, in the city, in the 
country; being once a business man, and 
now a successful minister of Jesus Christ, 
the author knows the heart secrets of all 
youth. This book is adapted not only to 
young people, but also to those who would 
be teachers of our boys and girls, as in- 
structors in our Sunday schools, or any 
one who is at all interested in the welfare 
of the rising generation. 

The book is divided into two parts: 
Part One dealing with the idea of “Inter- 
pretation” and Part Two on “Inspiration.” 
Each part contains twelve chapters scat- 
tered over a wide range of topics dealing 
with the difficulties and doubts of youth. 
Among the several subjects we find: Suf- 
fering, Sin, Sex, God, Nature and the 
Ministry of Mystery. The author reas- 
sures us of the ability of Christ to solve 
all our doubts, and he does this by com- 
mending the faith of our fathers to the 
mind and heart of youth. Mr. Belden has 
the courage of a faithful, clear thinker and 
a fearless writer. 

As the author states in a brief fore- 
word: “The future of the faith has noth- 
ing to fear from youth that is mentally 
alive and questioning earnestly.” Our 
greatest fear would be to have our youth 
grow indifferent to the faith and waste 
the years of opportunity in slothfulness 
and sin. This book, we believe, will both 
quicken and inspire youth to fearless 
thinking and noble living. 

Lewis Keast. 

Ishpeming, Mich. 


4 Preface to Morals. By Watrer Lipp- 
MANN. Pp. 348. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 


Tue Christian religion is grounded in an 
“Evangelical Humanism.” This book is 
grounded in a non-evangelical humanism. 
Consequently it is a far.cry from one to 
the other outlook. Mr. Lippmann, a 
writer of the new school, honest in his 
beliefs, thoroughly sincere in his effort to 
stalk tradition to its lair, combines a criti- 
cal insight, no inconsiderable amount of 
careful research, and “a flair for saying 
things that catch the attention” with a 
number of thought-provoking ideas that 


conspire to make this a book of command- 
ing interest. 

But for whom? He admits that it is so 
much wasted ink and paper for those who 
find the religion of their fathers still satis- 
fying and satisfactory. But that growing 
army of thoughtful and for the most part 
sincere men and women who have lest 
faith in the old religion and who are now 
wandering listlessly in the woods of reli- 
gious perplexity, conscious of a great loss, 
and incompetent to find anything to fill the 
vacancy, will find it indeed a rock in a 
weary land. 

Mr. Lippmann divides his subject into 
three sections, dealing in the first part 
with “The Dissolution of the Ancestral 
Order,” in which he shows how the “acids 
of modernity” have dissolved the religious 
certainty of a great many people, and 
robbed them of their dependence upon 
divine—or for that matter any other form 
of authority. The result has been a 
gradual disappearance of religion from 
business, the family life, and from art. 
His conclusion is that it has become neces- 
sary for moderns to make a choice be- 
tween theism and humanism, which he 
feels are mutually exclusive. He throws 
his own influence with the latter group, 
accepting the challenge of creating a 
morality upon persuasion deprived of the 
authority or the help of heaven, fully con- 
scious of the difficulties he will encounter. 

It is a hard choice, for he frankly admits 
that, for the majority, to lose faith in the 
old religion is to wander hopelessly. Hav- 
ing relinquished God they find nothing else 
to lean on. They are stranded and desti- 
tute in a hostile world, thrown utterly 
upon their own resources. 

In the second section of his book he dis- 
cusses the “Foundations of Humanism,” 
showing how the matured view of the few 
has now become the possession of the 
many, and that the purpose of “high reli- 
gion” is to teach the doctrine of “disinter- 
estedness,” the disinterestedness of the 
scientific investigator or the self-forgetting 
servant. 

This doctrine of disinterestedness is de- 
veloped in the last section of the book 
under the title of “The Genius of Mo- 
dernity.” Here the author treats the prob- 
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lem of evil, of modern business, of 
government, and of love, giving what we 
think is undue emphasis to the place of sex 
in morality and the behavioristic inter- 
pretation of the moral content of the sex 
life. His final conclusion is that the “high 
religion of the theists,” the “disinterested- 
ness of the philosophers,” and the “ma- 
tured personality of the psychologists” are 
one and the same thing, and that together 
they comprise the supreme ideal of the 
modern man. 

The book is a gallant attempt to save 
the modern man from the confusion of 
modernity and to reconstruct his morality 
on the basis of a more or less behavioristic 
psychology. We think that it is a valu- 
able aid to such as drift without a guide, 
but as Christians we feel that there is still 
a place for God, a need for God, and that 
such books as these, useful as they are, 
still stop short of the one tangible straw 
of hope: the Christian ideal. 

Every student of men ought to read this 
book. It is a remarkable analysis of mod- 
ern life. It strikes the vital spots in the 
life wants of sincere doubters. If 
preachers and teachers would mect those 
needs and guide the perplexed masses to- 
ward a newer light, they need to know 
what these perplexities are, how they come 
into being, where they lead to, and what 
the non-evangelical proposals are. Then 
they are in a position to set folks right. 
This book serves admirably as a diagnosis 
for this condition of—shall we call it 
“modernomania ?” 

Joseru M. Bressino. 

High Bridge, New Jersey. 


Preaching with Authority. By Evwtx Dv- 
Bost Movzon. New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company. $2. 


Tue Yale Lectures on Preaching have 
been delivered annually since 1871 on vari- 
ous aspects of the Christian ministry with 
special reference to the pulpit. In this 
company of lecturers from all the Prot- 
estant churches there are three Meth- 
odists: Bishops Simpson, McDowell and 
Mouzon. The course next year is to be 
given by Bishop McConnell. The latest 
course, by Bishop Mouzon, is a clarion call 
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to preachers who are again reminded of 
what truly constitutes their calling and of 
the qualifications needed to fulfill it most 
acceptably. Its spirit and purpose carry 
conviction, the more so as this lecturer is 
giving full proof as an influential minister 
of the gospel of redemption. 

He has a sense of perspective and warns 
against the errors of those who ruthlessly 
cut loose from the past and of others who 
desperately cling to the past, and who in 
doing so cither magnify or minify the 
present and jeopardize the future. The 
modernist insists exclusively upon new 
knowledge and makes more of novelty 
than of reality. He is as much astray as 
the traditionalist who persists in consery- 
ing the faith in the exact forms in which 
it has come down and is obsessed by the 
authority of antiquity. The truly scientific 
mind considers facts in all their bearings 
because of an interest in truth regardless 
of its antecedents. It is not disconcerted 
when necessary changes have to be made 
which modify inherited or current conclu- 
sions. What we need is to recover a feel- 
ing for primal religious values which 
belong to history and experience. 

The first lecture makes a needed dis- 
tinction between authority and authorities. 
The point is well made that throughout the 
histery of the church the authority of 
spiritual vision has had greater validity 
than that of outward authority. 
itual authority is always self-authenti- 
cating.” As against a creed to be signed 
we need to affirm the value of an inward 
experience and the necessity of a Christ- 
like life. This emphasis on Christian 
experience is most wholesome, based as it 
is upon the ultimate authority of the 
Christ of experience and of history, and 
testified to by the corporate experience of 
the church regarded not as “an ecclesi- 
asticism functioning organically,” but as 
“the whole body of Christ’s followers act- 
ing as individuals, but in fellowship with 
one another.” The objections to the argu- 
ment from experience are convincingly 
met in another lecture. 

While guarding against the perils of 
traditionalism a good word is spoken for 
the value of tradition. This fact is best 
illustrated by the Bible, which is “the 
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classic book of religious experience,” from 
whatever point it may be viewed. Its au- 
thority therefore lies “within the truth 
which the Bible itself teaches, validated in 
the corporate experience of the church and 
the experience of all individuals of the 
family of God.” 

The lecture on “The Basis of Authority 
in History” expounds the three truths of 
the Incarnation, the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection, regarded as really three 
aspects of the Supreme Fact of Christ. 
The message of forgiveness in its divine 
and human bearings is pointedly enforced. 
If its lesson were heeded in the light of the 
Authority from the Cross, a more direct 
way will be discovered for the solution of 
our social and political problems. It is 
right here that the church should demon- 
strate its authority as the mediator be- 
tween men and nations. To this end it 
must first recover the confidence of peo- 
ple in its mission to save the individual 
and society. Some illustrations are here 
given how this has been actually done in 
recent years, and they carry the appeal 
further than vague generalizations. One 
reason for the church’s inability to do 
better is confusion in speech. “There are 
too many varieties of Christians speaking 
too many dialects and stressing too many 
different aspects of doctrine.” 

The preacher’s authority is determined 
by apostolic success rather than by apos- 
tolic succession. A plea is also made for 
liberty to men who stand for God before 
the people. Their authority finds inspira- 
tion in the Bible; their message is positive 
in its content; and it is certified by their 
sincerity, moral purity and complete sur- 
render to Jesus Christ. Altogether this 
is a very satisfactory and helpful volume. 

Oscar L. Josern. 


Pray. A Manual on Prayer. By Cuartes 
Epwarp Locke. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. $1. 


Bishop Locke need not apologize for 
making this book too subjective. Prayer 
is a personal experience and its value is 
conveyed most impressively by personal 
testimony. After all arguments for and 
against prayer are considered the final 


word is spoken by those who have proved 
its power in their own lives. The numer- 
ous illustrations and incidents in connec- 
tion with his own extensive ministry in the 
pastorate and as a bishop give added force 
to his appeal on behalf of the indis- 
pensable virtue of this highest exercise of 
the human spirit. It is indeed “the labora- 
tory of the soul where divine secrets are 
discovered by sincere students and wor- 
shipers.” Most convincing is the verdict 
of a cloud of witnesses from every walk 
of life, who effectively used the weapon of 
prayer and became world conquerors. 

The point is well made that the world 
belongs to those who pray. This conclu- 
sion intensifies the sense of obligation on 
the part of those who know the truth of 
prayer to practice it in the spirit of clear- 
eyed loyalty, as was done by noble souls 
whose sacrifices have brought enrichment 
to humankind. At a time when we are 
concerned about the need of Christian 
union, it is well to be reminded that toler- 
ance which makes for comprehension is the 
outcome of prayer. It strikes at the root 
of acrimony, hostility and bigotry and en- 
genders an altruistic behavior in accord 
with the Spirit of Jesus. 

Since it is faith that achieves character 
its relation to prayer is self-evident. In 
support of this doctrine a graphic exposi- 
tion is given of the career of Nehemiah 
which is worthy of imitation by business 
men. It has been repeatedly discovered 
that prayer is the open sesame for the 
solution of problems, the furtherance of 
reforms, and the removal of difficulties. 
Instead of weakening the labors of the 
intellect, prayer strengthens and enriches 
the whole personality and qualifies one to 
obtain the best results. 

More important than the arguments for 
prayer are the stirring appeals in this 
volume to give ourselves with diligence and 
devotion to this highest of all offices. Thus 
will the kingdom of God come with power 
in our own lives and through us in the 
lives of others. The book will have accom- 
plished its purpose if it induces all Chris- 
tians to take this matter seriously and 
with all their doings do the thing most 
needful, namely, pray. 

Oscar L. Josern. 
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Henri Bergson. By Jacques Cuevarier. 
Authorized translation by Linian A. 
Crane. Pp. xxi + 351. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 

Tue Bergson literature is almost end- 
less, but there was a real need for just 
such a study as this by Doctor Chevalier. 
The study has the advantage of having 
been made by one who has a boundiess 
enthusiasm for Bergson, augmented by 
personal intimacy with the philosopher 
himself, and a sincere conviction that he 
has blazed a new and fruitful trail. Lest 
this enthusiasm should be supposed to have 
deadened the writer’s critical faculty, it 
should at once be said that Chevalier is 
not a mere blind follower. He follows 
his guide, but he does so because he be- 
lieves in him, and because he has good rea- 
sons for his faith. As we shall see later, 
at some points he even goes beyond his 
guide. He makes, indeed, this confession: 
“I might almost say that it is my Bergson 
whom I present in these pages. I mean 
the Bergson whose image or spiritual 
physiognomy my memory has _ reconsti- 
tuted and intimately preserved.” But, 
after all, is not that what we want? An 
interpretation by a sympathetic, yet ca- 
pable and judicious follower, while it may 
err on the side of generosity is more likely 
to be true than the interpretation of the 
cold, detached, impersonal critic. Thus 
Chevalier himself writes, “We do not know 
a thing, and certainly not a person, until 
we know that which is within.” 

The book consists of a series of lectures 
on Bergson given by the author at 
Grenoble University, where he is pro- 
fessor of philosophy, in the spring of 1926. 
It is not a detailed photograph of Bergson 
so much as it is a portrait which directs 
attention to the significant characteristics. 
Yet nothing is omitted which is essential 
for the understanding of Bergson and his 
philosophy. The opening chapter gives us 
an exceedingly illuminating account of the 
main currents in French thought in the 
nineteenth century, with their deep-seated 
opposition as between the anthropocentric 
and the theocentric, and it shows clearly 
enough that Bergson is in the true suc- 
cession of the great spiritualistic philos- 
ophers, such as Malebranche, Pascal, 
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Maine de Biran, Ravaisson, Lachelier, and 
Boutroux. But he was not indifferent to 
the empiricism which characterized nine. 
teenth-century English thought, and to the 
positivism of his own countryman, Comte. 
Acting under these combined influences, 
Bergson sought a positive metaphysics 
such as would explain the real universe 
and not an imaginary one, and he was led 
to establish “against determinism, the fact 
of liberty; against materialistic monism, 
the reality of the spirit; against pantheism 
in general, the fact of creation” (p. 36). 
We have there the three central emphases 
of Bergson’s thought—freedom as real, 
spirit as real, and creation as real—and 
whether or not we agree with his method 
we may well be grateful for the emphases, 

Just what the method is, Chevalier ex- 
plains at considerable length. Perhaps 
nothing has led to more misunderstanding 
of Bergson than his use of the word “in- 
tuition.” Hiéffding has shown that the 
word has many traditional uses, and that 
no one of them alone exactly represents 
the Bergsonian sense. Bergson carries on 
a strong polemic against analysis con- 
ceived and used as an end in itself, be- 
cause analysis means the breaking up of 
the object into its parts. But an object 
has two characteristics which must never 
be lost sight of if it is to be understood— 
it has duration and it has wholeness. 
Analysis misses them both. They can be 
grasped only by intuition, by which Berg- 
son means such an effort of the whole mind 
as puts it, so to speak, on the very inner 
side of the object, makes it for the time 
being one with the object, and brings it, 
at least temporarily, into harmony with the 
entire life-movement. In a word, nothing 
can be understood save from within, and 
to attain this withinness is the supreme 
effort of mind—an intuition, the true aim 
of philosophy. 

Chevalier gives us equally clear and illu- 
minating discussions of the various prob- 
lems to which, in line with his chosen 
method, Bergson especially devoted him- 
self, namely, free will and pure duration, 
regarded by him as “immediate data of 
consciousness”; matter and memory; and 
evolution and creation. Each of these was 
the subject of a special treatment by 
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Bergson, and the conclusions he arrived at 
are presented by Chevalier in a way that 
makes them plain even to the uninitiated. 
For many, however, the two most inter- 
esting chapters in the book will be those 
that deal respectively with “The Man and 
the Work” and “The Trend of Bergsonian 
Thought.” These are really the matters 
on which we most needed to be informed. 
The main contentions of Bergson are by 
this time quite generally known, but an 
intimate study of the man himself by one 
who for many years has been in the closest 
touch with him is indeed something to be 
thankful for. In the other chapter re- 
ferred to, Chevalier makes bold to follow 
out the implications of Bergson’s thought 
beyond the points where he himself left it. 
“Up to this point, I have endeavored to 
interpret Bergson’s thought faithfully. ... 
I shall now touch upon questions he has 
never treated, and I propose, deliberately, 
not indeed to go beyond him, for that 
would be presumptuous, but to extend his 
thought beyond where he left off” (p. 267). 
Strikingly enough his main interest is with 
what might be called the religious impli- 
cations. Bergson was once sharply at- 
tacked as having developed an atheistic or 
at least a nontheistic philosophy. He re- 
plied that while he had not worked out the 
relations between his philosophy and 
theism, he saw no reason why the relation 
could not be shown to be friendly. This 
is precisely what Chevalier has done. He 
shows that Bergson’s thought leads 
straight on to God—*“God, the great un- 
fathomable mystery, it is true, but without 
whom the entire universe would be a 
sealed book to us” (p. 288). More than 
that, it leads on to a God of grace, who 
“will doubtless requite the gift of self by 
the gift of life fitted to it, and when the 
individual has freely surrendered himself 
to ends which exceed his powers, grant 
him incorporation into that body of beings 
belonging to the spiritual realm who begin 
in time and endure to eternity” (pp. 316- 
317). That is to say, the conception of 
an infinite and absolute Being, God, who, in 
pursuit of a purpose of grace, initiated 
and sustains a creative act which involves 
himself in the time-process, in order that 
he might share his own life with his crea- 


tures, both now and forever—this essen- 
tially Christian conception is one which, 
according to Chevalier, finds support in the 
philosophy of Bergson. 
Epwin Lewis. 
College of Theology of Drew University. 


The Mansions of Philosophy. A Survey of 
Human Life and Destiny. By Wii 
Durant. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. $5. 


Reapers of The Story of Philosophy will 
turn to this supplementary volume with 
equal interest. It is written in the same 
readable style with an element of humor 
not generally associated with philosophy. 
The previous volume gave tabloid esti- 
mates of the respective contributions of 
the leaders of thought of the centuries and 
also introduced us to phases of their life 
which showed that even philosophers are 
human. It had the great merit of making 
philosophy popular by acquainting the 
multitudes with the profound ideas of 
thinkers. But just as it is easier to de- 
scribe than to prescribe, to analyze than 
to synthesize, so this second volume which 
attempts the latter task calls for closer at- 
tention than its predecessor. 

Doctor Durant is a humanist and his 
standpoint is naturalistic with little sym- 
pathy for the supernatural. He brings us 
to the border of the Promised Land and 
would have us believe that we are actually 
in that fair territory. In reality he stands 
afar off because he has not plumbed the 
deepest depths of life. The determinism 
is somewhat modified as in the chapter, “Is 
Man a Machine?” He holds that a philos- 
ophy of freedom will take its place in an 
age of creative culture and he sees that 
this age is gradually superseding the ma- 
chine age. Philosophy, to be sure, must 
reckon with the total perspective of things 
and it should be characterized by the 
spirit of adventure. But such harmonized 
knowledge, which comes through the self- 
discipline of a harmonious life and lifts 
us to serenity and freedom, has been gen 
erally achieved by the idealism of faith 
and not by the realism of sight. Indeed, 
faith shows the element of adventure when 
it penetrates the barrage of opposition 
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and finds secure anchorage in the growing 
experience of the divine-human realities of 
beauty, truth and goodness. This is not 
attained by a Stoic, but by a Christian 
philosophy of life. 

Much as we rejoice in the idealism of 
Plato, we can never reach the City of 
God by sitting at his feet as Doctor 
Durant urges us to do. We rather need 
the guidance of the Johannine Christ who 
is also the Christ of the entire New Testa- 
ment. He alone can most effectually 
bring us to spiritual certainty and moral 
stability, which satisfy the desires for 
beauty, the demands for truth, the deci- 
sions for goodness. Happiness which 
comes from knowledge is but the prelude 
to blessedness which is the product of wis- 
dom. Hence the significance of the Beati- 
tudes of Jesus, which offer an ideal of 
character and conduct that far surpasses 
the utopian programs of all the world’s 
thinkers and reformers, from Plato to 
Dewey. 

This volume undertakes “a tour of the 
infinite.” The journey is mapped out in 
very alluring terms and the guide has 
kept his word. Even when he does not 
wholly satisfy the tourist who travels in 
his company, the glimpses and vistas are 
attractive, and the inquiring mind is 
stimulated to do some thinking on its own 
account. Doctor Durant is at his best as 
a reporter, as in the dialogue chapters on 
“The Meaning of History” and “Religion,” 
as well as in other sections. It is too 
much to expect a coherent and construc- 
tive interpretation of an encyclopedic 
range of subjects. Then again he is a 
propagandist and exhorts like a preacher. 
There is no objection to this especially in 
dealing with current conditions, but he 
submits causes and cures in a somewhat 
dogmatic fashion as though his was the 
last word. On the other hand, he is eager 
to secure practical results, as in the chap- 
ter on “Is Life Worth Living?” where he 
advises Jacques to marry a modest girl 
and get a home. Here, doubtless, is the 
solution of the divorce problem which has 
become a menace. On this and other re- 
lated topics there is much te the point in 
Part IV on “Problems of Morality,” which 
has chapters on “Our Changing Morals,” 
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“Men and Women,” “The Breakdown of 
Marriage,” “The Reconstruction of Char- 
acter.” 

What is written about post-bellum 
neurosis in the chapter on “The Destiny of 
Civilization” gives a good answer to the 
lassitude and pessimism of such writers as 
Spengler, whose second volume on The De- 
cline of the West is even more discon- 
certing than the first volume. Part VII on 
“Political Philosophy” discusses the pres- 
ent discontent, but Doctor Durant is too 
previous in his conclusions about the 
failure of democracy. As a matter of fact 
this type of life and living has not yet been 
adequately tested out on a scale of world 
relationships. Democracy emphasizes a 
sense of responsibility in an atmosphere 
of freedom. Whatever may be the lament- 
able lapses in the American type, particu- 
larly in the government of our cities where 
partisanship, and not education, is the ac- 
cepted qualification for public office, there 
is much to the credit of our national life. 
It would be, therfore, fantastic to throw 
out the baby with the bath. 

The section on “Religion” is too fissi- 
parous. Some of the views of Christianity 
and of Protestantism merely repeat the 
antiquated misinterpretations of misunder- 
standing with wearisome iteration. It is 
amusing to note how Doctor Durant calm) 
appropriates for philosophy the title of 
“Queen of the Sciences.” This has been 
almost unanimously applied to theology. 
In spite of errors of which it certainly has 
no monopoly, a protest is in order against 
such a misappropriation. After ample 
allowance is made for disagreements this 
volume has a great deal to commend it and 
it merits a large clientele of readers. 

Oscar L. Joseri. 


Memoirs of a Gothic American. By Anxet 
KavanaGu-Priest. Pp. 500. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Tus epic of New England life at the 
close of the civil war will stand out as a 
unique book long after its contemporaries 
have sunk into their nameless graves. It 
is at once a novel, a biography, and a sub- 
jective study of the psychology of ado- 
lescence. It traces the unfolding of that 
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mysterious element known as personality 
in a growing girl. It pictures the busy, 
but somber existence of the women in @ 
New Hampshire farm home in the early 
seventies. It records the early opposition 
to the education of women, and the awk- 
ward conniving of an ambitious, unsym- 
pathetic mother toward the marrying of 
her daughter Nellie “to a feller that'll 
never even let her wet her fingers,” but 
whom Nellie decided she didn’t want. 
And it discloses tae inner struggles of a 
growing girl whose only real fellowships 
were her books and her scholarly grand- 
father and father. Then comes tragedy. 
Just as her hopes for college are about to 
be realized, her one support is lost when 
lightning hits the shed and kills her father. 

Possessed of the charm of purest Eng- 
lish, free from the muck of modern jour- 
nalism, this book breathes the inner hopes 
and fears, the few joys and many sor- 
rows of a highly temperamental and 
grossly misunderstood girl. It lives. It 
possesses the stuff of immortality, and it 
will not die out. Rather, it will waft the 
perpetual perfumes of a June day across 
the field of literature, and critics, noses 
keen for things worth while, will scent 
roses. 

Joseru M. Buiessine. 
High Bridge, N. J. 


The Boy Prophet. By Epmonn F ec. 
Pp. 153. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. Price, #2. 


Epmonp Fe, a liberal Jew, who wrote 
a fascinating Life of Moses, which though 
poetic in style was also historical in spirit, 
now gives us an idyllic picture of a boy 
of Jewish birth, living under the very 
shadow of the Parisian Cathedrai of Notre 
Dame. His Hebrew ancestry mastered his 
memory, but the vision that came to him 
of the life and work of Jesus in that 
Christian atmosphere sways the inner 
movements of both his head and heart. 
This comment on Fleg’s artistic narrative, 
made by John Haynes Holmes, fairly in- 
terprets the meaning of his message: 

“How simply, yet beautifully and pene- 
tratingly, is the inner conflict of interests 
portrayed! The boy's parents have left 
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the synagogue; his beloved playmate, 
Mariette, is confirmed as a Catholic and 
takes him to Notre Dame; the Boy Scouts 
incité his interest, and teach him loyalty 
and self-forgetting service; an orthodox 
Jewish rabbi reveals to him the Law and 
the story of his people. It is a confused 
and tortured little soul that struggles, oft- 
times against itself, to find the way 
through these conflicting influences. Then 
suddenly the boy hears of Zion and the 
pioneers of Palestine. The vision of the 
new homeland seizes his imagination, and 
he is suddenly a Jew, not merely racially 
by birth, but spiritually by conviction.” 

Many of the progressive Jews of to-day 
can be called Christian as truly as the 
most spiritual Unitarian. They can see in 
both the life and words of Jesus the very 
highest ethical expression of the prophetic 
spirit of Israel. One can wonder if this 
poor little Claude Levy would not have ac- 
cepted the divine personality of Jesus as 
completely as his prophetic message, if 
there had not been in that Romanist wor- 
ship where he thus saw Jesus as much 
materialistic and ecclesiastic detail as 
shocked himself in the book of Leviticus. 
So he did not become a Christian. Yet 
are not all those growing numbers of 
souls to-day who are striving to practice 
the spiritual ethics of Jesus quite as 
genuinely Christian as those ultra-ortho- 
dox members of our religious denomina- 
tions who emphasize all the Christological 
dogmas and pay little attention in their 
living to the holy will of our Lord? 

This little volume, whose prose is almost 
poetry, has a great value as portraiture of 
this highest Judaism of to-day. Such 
Jews, though their vision of the Christ 
has not become perfect, are certainly fit 
for Christian fellowship. 


Henry the Eighth. By Frawcis Hacxert. 
Pp. 446. New York: Horace Live- 
right. $3. 


A cuvrure which can produce a book so 
witty, so colorful, so beautifully written, 
in a word, so perfect in literary crafts- 
manship and historical imagination as this, 
is one which need not blush to confess its 
heritage or tremble to contemplate its 
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future. One hesitates to call any con- 
temporary book a classic, but this book 
can be called nothing else. It undoubtedly 
belongs to the ages. 

As an adventure in twentieth-century 
English it is a delight, as a window into 
sixteenth-century Europe it is a revelation, 
and as a product of American letters it is 
a reassurance. Mr. Hackett has left the 
stampeding herd and commandeered 
enough time to think and write; he has 
taken the time for virtuosity. The result 
is neither a pamphlet, nor a catch penny 
best seller, nor a psychological orgy, but a 
book, my masters, that is a book. When 
Strachey’s Victoria is forgotten, men will 
still be fingering the pages of Hackett’s 
Henry. 

Every churchman should read it as a 
commentary on the Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation. No man will speak compla- 
cently again of the dawn of Protestantism 
in England and Europe after reading this 
book. Strangely incongruous events prove 
turning points in the history of mankind. 

If you want to know what ecclesiastical 
ambition can do to a man who might have 
been great, look upon Wolsey here. If 
vou want to see the poise that genuine 
culture can bring to a life caught in the 
eddies of a stormy age, catch the spirit 
of Thomas More. If you want to read the 
tragedy of gifts without gentleness follow 
this story of the beastly success of Thomas 
Cromwell. If you want to review the para- 
doxical elements whose mixture we call 
man, then walk a while with this Cranmer. 

This age of Henry was an adolescent 
age full of sudden fires and sullen tempers. 
It is fortunate for us that so adolescent a 
day has found an interpreter in so essen- 
tially mature a mind as that of Francis 
Hackett. 

Frank Krinopon. 

East Orange, N. J. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 
John Wesley’s Rooms in Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. (The Methodist Book Con- 
cern.) Bishop John W. Hamilton ren- 
dered a most remarkable service to Meth- 
odism in the reopening and restoration of 
those rooms occupied by John Wesley in 
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his Lincoln fellowship. This volume, beau- 
tifully printed by the Oxford Press, is a 
lovely portrayal of those rooms in pic- 
tures and the description made at the re- 
opening service. It includes addresses 
made by the Rector, by Bishop Hamilton 
and by Dr. J. Alfred Sharp. Its further 
notes on the restoration and the Romney 
portrait of Wesley are rich in worth. ; 


Senior Method in the Church School. By 
Mary Anne Moore. (Abingdon Press, 
$1.50.) Character culture is the primary 
interest of religious education—the crea- 
tion and growth of the spiritual life. No 
previous textbook of such genuine Chris- 
tian pedagogy has presented this problem 
more comprehensively. It rightly begins 
with the devout Christian faith, the recog- 
nition of the Christ and loving fellowship, 
and goes on to deal with physical, mental, 
and other traits. Its curriculum 
program starts thus and proceeds to the 
training in worship, social service, biblical 
and other material, and ends by discussion 
of organizations and various agencies for 
religious education. Each chapter ends 
with problem inquiries and _ references. 
This treatise has high value, not only to 
parents and teachers, but also to the boys 
and girls of the adolescent age. 


social 


Sons of Thunder. By Cuarence PF. 
Macartney. (Revell, $2.) These Stone 
Lectures, delivered at the Princeton Theo 
logical Seminary in 1928, are a quite gifted 
study of the biographical and homiletic 
elements in the pulpit of the past. Start- 
ing with John Bunyan, it discusses such 
great preachers as Guthrie, Chalmers, 
Peter Cartwright and six others, ending 
with Lyman Beecher, that great preacher 
who was one of the first leaders on tem- 
perance in America. These addresses 
were more than instructive to the young 
ministers; they are vastly entertaining. 


The Beliefs of 700 Ministers and Their 
Meaning for Religious Education. By 
Georce Hersert Betts. (Abingdon Press, 
$1.) Five hundred ministers of twenty 
different denominations and 200 theologi 
cal students in five seminaries have been 
questioned on scores of the elements of 
Christian faith, such as the existence of 
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God, the Trinity, the Bible, the Church, 
the Person and birth of Jesus Christ, etc. 
The 700 were only unanimous as to the 
existence of God, but varied on all the 
other points. The students were 
orthodox than the pastors. One wonders 
if the liberals were not more ready to 
answer such queries than the conservatives 
and whether answers from thousands 
rather than hundreds of the ministry 
would not give a quite different propor- 
tion as to doctrinal assent. We are not 
ready to review this important document, 
but hope to have the problem discussed in 
an article which will appear in a coming 
issue of the Mernopist Review. 


less 


Studies in Eusebius. 
(Macmillan.) This sketch, concerning one 
of the most important events in the history 
of Christian doctrines, won the Thirlwall 
Medal in 1927, and was published by the 
Cambridge University Press. It deals with 
the period of Great Persecution which 
ended with Constantine, the first Chris- 
tian Emperor, the outbreak of the Arian 
Controversy, the Nicene Council, and the 
bitter attack on such Catholic leaders as 
Eustachius Athanasius, Marcellus and 
others. To study the historician, Eusebius, 
and his records, in spite of his imperfect 
training and doubtful attitudes, is of the 
highest worth in historical theology. This 
little book deserves a high place, espe- 
cially as to the Nicwan development of 
Christology. 


By J. Srevenson. 


A Grammar of In- 
terpretation of Christianity and Nature. 
By F. W. Butter. (Maemillan.) This 
S. P. C. K. book is a quite effective rein- 
terpretation of Christian truth, which sees 
changes with no loss of continuity. It 
rather echoes Bergson’s “Intellectual Sym- 
pathy,” and so leads to a Christian Syn- 
It is quite up to date on the ques- 
tions of Science and Individuality, action 
and history, emergent evolution, personal- 
ity and other current problems. It finds 
that Christianity is the most universal 
form of religion. It is a “finality” which 
is still going on. This is quite fit for a 
place on your shelf of works on religious 
metaphysics. 


Christian Thought. 


thesis. 
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The Albigensian Heresy. Vol. Il. By 
H. J. Warner. (Macmillan.) It was a 
tragic event in. church history when the 
Albigensians were persecuted by a crusade 
and the Inquisition, Those who admire the 
Waldensians of to-day will find here a 
rich record of the days of its painful birth. 
Its first volume dealt with the tenets and 
systems of this alleged heresy. 


Immanuel Hymnal. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
A small group of theologians and musi- 
cians have edited this interdenominational 
hymn-book. It is opulent in fresh and 
interesting material, both of hymns and 
tunes. It adds many recently written 
hymns and twenty per cent of the tunes 
are new. Yet it has preserved quite 
largely the older religious lyrics and their 
music. It is planned for use in all evan- 
gelical churches. It has a wholesome sec- 
tion of gospel songs for prayer meeting 
and Sunday school use and also respon- 
sive Scripture readings. Its musical revi- 
sion is by that able hymnodist, Carl 
Fowler Price. 

New Lives for Old. By Ameu S. 
Reynotps. (Revell, $1.) This, by a 
woman member of its staff, is an account 
of the marvelous “spiritual clinic” carried 
on by Doctor Shoemaker in a Protestant 
Episcopal Church of New York City. The 
old-age power of evangelism has not been 
lost in this church. The Living Christ is 
with and leads them all. To read this 
outline of its perpetual propaganda of all 
spiritual duties will be helpful to many 
pastors and laymen. It gives an inter- 
esting portrait of Buchman, that great 
Lutheran evangelist of to-day. 


Young Abe Lincaln. A Cotton Bowl 
of Lincoln Stories founded on Traditions. 
Told by Aunt Aww of Indiana. (Chris- 
topher Publishing House, $1.50.) These 
anecdotes, essays and verses can be added 
to the Lincoln literature. Lincoln still 
grows in our American life. 


The Intimate Problems of Youth. By 
Eart S. Rvupisinz. (Macmillan, $2.) A 
Lutheran minister, formerly an instructor 
in psychology in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has prepared this non-technical 
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psychology of adolescence in which he has 
considered the seven major concerns of 
youth: social adjustment, vocational 
choices, recreation, leisure, sex, morals, 
and religion, from the standpoint of the 
psychologist and the Christian minister. 
Its purpose is to guide non-college youth 
and their leaders toward a more rational 
interpretation of these problems, and to 
direct them to a Christian interpretation 
of life as the only trustworthy standard. 
To these groups this book is highly recom- 
mended.—J. M. B. 


The Trail of Life Through College. By 
Rurvus M. Jonges. (Macmillan, $1.75.) In 
this colorful account of his own college 
days Doctor Jones uncovers the forces that 
directed his life into the course it has fol- 
lowed, and reveals the influence of great 
teachers and faithful friends over the de- 
velopment of his own personality. It 
opens the road to a new interpretation of 
the practical worth of the mystic principle 
of listening for the Divine Voice and 
heeding it. It is a marvelous tonic for an 
earthbound soul!—J. M. B. 


The Seven Torches of Character. By 
Bastt Kixe. (Doubleday, Doran, $2.) The 
title of this volume was suggested by the 
book of Revelation, which is described as 
“the great hymn of conquest.” Character 
is faith and fate and mastery. The sub- 
ject is treated in an informal, informing 
and inspiring way. The torches are hu- 
mnility, which is simplicity and candor; 
meekness, that is, tenacity and endurance; 
graciousness, which is a form of gratitude; 
work quickened by eagerness and hope, 
and executed with discipline, co-operation 
and the open mind; play, which brings 
freedom from cares; companionship, which 
requires gentleness and restraint; conquest 
over difficulties. This stimulating book on 
the basic principles of character-building is 
a veritable tract for the times addressed 
to all classes and ages. 


The Plays of J. M. Barrie. (Scribners, 
$5.) In his Rectorial Address at Saint 
Andrews University, Sir James Barrie 
said, “Success has become a somewhat 
odious onion nowadays, chiefly because we 
so often give the name to the wrong thing.” 
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No one will question the success achieved 
by Barrie. He laughs at us and with ys 
because of the depth of his eager sym- 
pathies. This is a healthy ministry, for 
the decay of laughter is a weakness of 
Western civilization. Shy, reserved, whim- 
sically elusive, especially to newspaper 
interviewers, Barrie achieved his early 
triumphs with 4 Window in Thrums, Mar- 
garet Ogilvy, The Little Minister. Many 
imitators soon occupied this field, and in 
the spirit of an adventurer Barrie turned 
to the drama, where he has made high 
scores. We are grateful to him for the 
many hours of genuine pleasure given by 
his productions. The more important of 
them are reprinted in this volume—-“Peter 
Pan,” the perennial boy; “Quality Street” 
and the Misses Susan and Pheebe; “The 
Admirable Crichton”; “Mary Rose”; the 
make-believe in “Pantaloon”; and fifteen 
other plays, conceived and executed with 
charming naiveté. Barrie is a worker 
with a magic wand who converts impos- 
sibilities into actualities. He is chiefly 
honored because he has helped many to 
keep lighted the lamp of faith in an age 
of blinding materialism and cynical skep- 
ticism.—O. L. J. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. By Micron W atp- 
MAN. (Harpers, $4.) The editor of The 
Golden Hind Series on the great explorers 
and adventurers has written an under- 
standing biography of an enigmatic genius 
who was the most conspicuous character in 
the Elizabethan age. Sir Walter Raleigh 
distinguished himself in many directions 
as discoverer, pioneer, courtier, poet, his- 
terian. He was the contemporary of 
Sidney, Marlowe and Spenser, who ad- 
mired him, and of others who depreciated 
him. His moral qualities showed a queer 
twist in his personality; but unqualified 
defamation is hardly justifiable of one 
who was a great actor more than a great 
man at a time when the poser was 50 
popular. This biography amply atones for 
the injustice inflicted upon the memory of 
a remarkable man, who exemplified the 
good and bad traditions of one of the 
greatest periods in English history. !! 
gives a better knowledge of that time than 
found in the pages of cynical historians 
and biographers.—O. L. J. 
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Souls in the Making. An Introduction to 
Pastoral Psychology. By Jonny G. 
Mackenziz. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.25. 

Tue interrogation point looms large in 
our modern life. Doubt and dismay are 
found by the side of rebellion and retalia- 
tion. The ancient landmarks are viewed 
with mistrust and suspicion. The stand- 
ards accepted with reverence by a former 
age are discarded with captious callous- 
ness. Considerations of expediency are 
treated as the counsels of evasiveness. At- 
tempts to lash moribund methods into 
activity are looked upon as quixotic enter- 
prises. The voice of authority which issues 
mandates in the accents of the past falls 
upon deaf or indifferent ears. The appeal 
to walk in the way of the fathers is 
treated by their sons as a confession of 
ineptitude. The pleas for patience are ac- 
cepted as a feint of those who postpone 
the courageous facing of difficulties in the 
vain expectation that time would auto- 
matically remove them. 

Nothing is gained by denunciation which 
rends the air with hysterical shrieks, as 
though the Ark of God was in peril and 
something must be quickly done to save 
it from vandals. They who meet uncer- 
tainty and disquiet with declamations con- 
fiscate their rights to leadership because 
of the unavoidable impression that they 
are uttering pious platitudes and not 
genuine convictions. It is, moreover, an 
incorrect inference that the present atti- 
tude is due to a veiled conspiracy to dis- 
miss the inheritance of the past without 
costs. It is not a conflict between the old 
and the new from the standpoint of 
chronology. It is a clash between the real 
and the apparent, between the actual and 
the imaginary, between the ethical and the 
conventional, between the spiritual and the 
theological, between the practical and the 
theoretical. In other words the impulse is 
psychological and not intellectual. 

This fact is clearly evident to the pastor 
who visits in the basements and attics on 
the side streets and in the homes of those 
who live in greater comfort on the avenues. 


Nor is there much difference between the 
village, the suburb and the city so far as 
the deep needs of people are concerned. 
It may be that the villager is more hostile 
to change and disguises his inability to 
consider unfamiliar aspects of truth with 
assertive declarations that the old is better 
than the new. It may be that the subur- 
banite is more sophisticated and cam- 
ouflages his confusion by assuming the 
airs of superiority. It may be that the 
city man is more hospitable to progressive 
ideas and covers his superficiality with a 
tolerance which is akin to indifference. But 
in spite of these distinctions which are 
largely geographical, the discerning pas- 
tor should be able to see similar needs 
although exhibited differently. 

Dean Inge was correct up to a certain 
point when he said that “the modern town 
dweller has no God and no devil; he lives 
without awe, without admiration, without 
fear.” This also applies to dwellers in 
other environments. And yet the man who 
goes about with open eyes does meet lives 
that are hunted by guilt, distressed by 
disappointments, harassed by opposition, 
depressed by misunderstanding, non- 
plussed by diffidence, overwhelmed by sor- 
row, handicapped by prejudice. He knows 
that the attitude of many of them is sus- 
picious and rebellious, captious and cyni- 
cal, hard and bitter. He encounters others 
who are perplexed about truth, querulous 
and dissatisfied because they have little to 
fall back upon and less to look forward to, 
suffering from a divided self which inten- 
sifies their heart-hunger and anguish of 
spirit, whose dreary lives are like a tread- 
mill tantalizingly monotonous. These are 
the types to whom the pastor must min- 
ister. When it is further remembered that 
no two people are alike, the need for 
understanding and sympathy becomes im- 
perative. 

We need to guard against rushing to 
wrong conclusions when it is stated that 
the problems are psychological more than 
intellectual. The intellectualist touches 
only a small segment of life in supposing 
that people are keen about solving prob- 
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lems in the abstract. It is equally one- 
sided to argue that the dynamic impulse 
which energizes the will is alone sufficient. 
The deepest difficulties bear upon indi- 
vidual and social adjustments. These are 
to be met as we reckon with the whole of 
life which is a composite of mind, heart, 
spirit and will. The relation between them 
is better understood in the light of psy- 
chology. 

This science certainly has its limitations, 
as Professor Mackenzie points out in his 
volume, Souls in the Making. For 
instance, psychology has no technique by 
which to determine the questions of ulti- 
mate freedom and responsibility. It is 
“able to give a basis of ethics, but cannot 
itself be a substitute for ethics. Psy- 
chology can describe and it may account 
for the content of the moral consciousness, 
it cannot validate or invalidate that con- 
tent. It can tell us whether we do seek 
pleasure and whether we can seek any 
other objects; but it cannot tell whether 
we ought to seek pleasure. It can tell us 
that a dominant purpose will unify the 
contending elements in the mind or per- 
sonality, but it cannot evaluate that pur- 
pose in terms of its moral worth” (172). 
On the other hand, psychology helps the 
pastor to understand the conflicts, the 
failures, the growth of the soul and to 
create an interest in the Christian way of 
life. But after the psychotherapist and 
the psychoanalyst have laid bare the diffi- 
culties, it is religion alone which can re- 
solve the conflicts, unify the divided life, 
re-enforce the will, and help the inconse- 
quential to complete the achievement of 
personality. 

Professor Mackenzie arrived at these 
convictions after extensive pastoral experi- 
ence and a careful study of psychology 
and its related sciences. The cure of souls 
certainly demands most exacting qualifica- 
tions. It is a ministry of mental and spir- 
itual healing and in certain respects sup- 
plements the work of the physician. Notice 
how the miracles of Jesus took note of the 
physical and the psychical, and recall what 
Saint Paul writes about the body as the 
temple of the Holy Spirit. There are 
dangers associated with such a ministry 
especially when undertaken by enthusiasts 
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with a smattering of knowledge. It is a 
task for mature men who handle cases 
with patient sympathy, appreciative can- 
dor, tactful courtesy, emotional detach- 
ment and profound reverence for every 
individual. This is the more necessary 
since those who need self-enlightenment 
are unusually and even morbidly sensitive 
and need an atmosphere that radiates 
friendliness and kindness. The pastor 
needs what might be called the gift of 
clairvoyance to perceive sagaciously what 
is behind the confessional speech of the 
inquirer so as to suggest a cure. 

One serious criticism of the modern pul- 
pit is that it is answering questions which 
nobody is asking. Doctor Fosdick, with 
his usual keenness, described preaching as 
“wrestling with individuals over questions 
of life and death.” This is to be effec- 
tively done by the preacher with pastoral 
contacts and in a face-to-face ministry 
which diagnoses motives, analyzes emo- 
tions, interprets desires and _ supplies 
needs. His approach in the pulpit is thus 
according to the project method which 
deals with concrete situations. Such a 
preacher is creative and constructive and 
is directly personal without indulging in 
personalities. He does this because he 
comes to the pulpit by way of the pastoral 
clinic which he operates during the week 
days. 

A recent reply to a questionnaire sent 
to four hundred and sixty-six ministers 
gave pastoral calling the first place emong 
thirteen activities of the church. Preach- 
ing is doubtless the climax of the min 
ister’s business and Protestantism rightly 
regards it as a sacrament. But the foun- 
dations for this task are to be laid by the 
co-operative enterprise between the 
preacher and his people in the manysided 
pastoral relationship. A comparison be- 
tween the prophets of old and the modern 
preacher is far-fetched. To begin with the 
preacher is at the head of a complicated 
organization and cannot be a peripatetic 
free lance like these prophets. He is a 
minister and a business executive, and the 
two cannot be separated even when a divi- 
sion of labor assigns certain tasks to the 
laity. The oracular utterances on a few 
relevant themes befitted the Hebrew 
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prophets who spoke in times of grave 
crisis. The minister of a church who con- 
ceives this to be his primary burden has 
misunderstood his vocation. His work is 
more comprehensive as a teacher of reli- 
gion, who instructs and inspires his con- 
gregation from week to week so that they 
become what Principal L. P. Jacks calls 
“ynauthorized versions” of Christianity in 
their community. The case is well stated 
by President Coffin in What to Preach: 
“Preachers may be given one or two 
glimpses of God and his will for men 
which come home to them with such co- 
gency that they are constrained to proph- 
esy them, and can do so repeatedly with 
inward satisfaction; but let a man beware 
lest the aspect of truth which is so con- 
genial to him become a hobby, and instead 
of being rated as a prophet he be con- 
sidered a bore” (14). 

The importance of the personal equation 
is recognized by the physician. In a re- 
cent volume on The Care of the Patient, 
which every pastor should read, Professor 
Francis Weld Peabody, of the Harvard 
Medical School, wrote: “The essence of the 
practice of medicine is that it is an in- 
tensely personal matter. The significance 
of the intimate personal relationship be- 
tween physician and patient cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, for in an extraordi- 
narily large number of cases both diag- 
nosis and treatment are directly depend- 
ent on it, and the failure of the young 
physician to establish this relationship ac- 
counts for much of his ineffectiveness in 
the care of patients” (12). This phase is 
also endorsed by the Professor of Psy- 
chology. The exposition of pastoral values 
with pertinent illustrations from actual 
experience gives this book, Souls in the 
Making, unusual value. Incidents similar 
to what is here given might be recounted 
by pastors. I know a Methodist preacher 
who had served his church for several 
years and was well known in the com- 
munity, who was frequently appealed to 
by lawyers and doctors to solve the prob- 
lems which had baffied them. This student 
of psychology with a canny understanding 
of human nature and possessed of unusual 
pastoral insight was able to resolve inner 
conflicts, to release suppressed inhibitions, 
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to make healthy connections, and to re- 
move serious handicaps. 

It is easy to point out defects in Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie’s lines of reasoning. As 
a disciple of Freud he devotes much atten- 
tion to sex matters and at times gives the 
impression that every solution is found in 
the diagnosis of the libido serualis. But 
there are other impulses equally strong, 
such as the food impulse and other urges, 
discussed by J. H. Denison in Emotion as 
the Basis of Civilization. And yet the 
question, as considered in his pages, re- 
veals one of the grave perils of modern 
society. Any one who reads Doctor Cad- 
man’s Counsel in the daily press knows 
that many difficulties are caused by do- 
mestic and kindred infelicities. The psy- 
chology of marriage should certainly be 
thought out in all its bearings by the 
church, which is the professed conscience 
of the community. This volume comes 
nearest toward suggesting some ways that 
might be followed. 

The Introduction justifies the conten- 
tion that a knowledge of character should 
be more systematically taught. How do 
you explain that a man may be mentally 
well developed and psychologically little 
more than a child? Have we really faced 
the fact that repressed instincts and a 
false view of human nature lie at the 
root of many failures? (25f.) What is 
the relation between pastoral psychology, 
psychotherapy, psychiatry and neurology ? 
How is it that motives for behavior are 
often hidden from the reason and that 
even when good reasons are assigned the 
real reasons are ignored? (43f.) The 
discussion of instincts and conscience in 
the chapter on “Character and Personal- 
ity” well repays study. The importance 
of developing the sentiments for the cul- 
ture of character is forcibly brought home 
to those responsible for religious educa- 
tion. Illustrate from biography the need 
for a master-sentiment to transform and 
direct life, not overlooking such indi- 
viduals as Saint Paul, Dante, Wesley, 
Lincoln, Florence Nightingale, Frances 
Willard and others. The chapter on “Con- 
flict” covers a wide range of experiences. 
The pastor's privilege is to help people to 
understand the motives in their conflicts 
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and to assist them in fighting these (114). 
Read further Docter Coe’s searching vol- 
ume, The Motives of Men, which probes 
the tendencies in life and lays bare situa- 
tions confronted by adolescents and adults. 

The chapter on “The Meaning of the 
Unconscious” guards against a common 
fallacy of identifying mind solely with 
consciousness. Healthy and active self- 
criticism might save many from intellec- 
tual and ethical disintegration. But they 
need guidance, and the pastor is best able 
to render it, for he plumbs the depths much 
better than the psychoanalyst or psycho- 
therapist. Note what is said about pre- 
ventive measures, about the perils of 
repression which is often confused with 
self-control, about sublimation which 
directs instinctive tendencies toward better 
ends, about rationalization which seeks 
for real reasons behind the camouflage of 
objections and criticisms (175ff.). The 
conclusion of the whole matter is well ex- 
pressed in a weighty sentence: “Religion 
is the great sublimator, and with its decay 
neurotic conflicts have multiplied.” 

In the last analysis, the pastor, who is 
the representative of religion, must mediate 
its influence. The chapter on “Pastoral 
Method and Technique” is full of wise 
counsel how to deal with confused and 
baffied lives. Why is the tendency of mod- 
ern preaching to ignore sin psychologically 
unsound? (225.) The concluding chapter 
on “The Therapeutic and _ Integrative 
Value of Religion” goes to the root of our 
current distress. There is no substitute 
for religion. Psychology and _ psycho- 
therapeutics lay bare the divisive conflicts 
of the soul, but the moral and spiritual 
ideals and quickenings of religion alone 
can unify the soul to control its destiny. 
Note the excellent sections on the preven- 
tive power of religion, the therapeutic 
value of confessional prayer, suggestion 
and prayer, the dynamic of faith. The 
great truths of the Indwelling Spirit of 
Christ and the energizing will of Christ 
will do much to give peace and poise. The 
onus of responsibility rests upon the pas- 
tor, whose religious experience and faith 
are the decisive factors in the resolution 
of his people’s conflicts. He is set at the 
parting of the ways to guide troubled 
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souls into the experiences of pardon, 
purity and power in Jesus Christ. 
Side Reading 

The Soul Comes Back. By Joseru H. 
Corrix. (Macmillan, $2.) This volume js 
the result of the laboratory methods fol- 
lowed by Professor Coffin in helping col- 
lege youth to build a bridge between their 
studies and life and between college life 
and that of the larger world which they 
are to enter. Convinced that the soul js 
the self-conscious level of personality, he 
maintains that faith is the only possible 
basis for real living. He makes a discern- 
ing report of several types of students 
such as the materialist, the idealist, the 
fundamentalist, the evolutionist, the mod- 
ernist. He then works out the proposition 
that every individual is under obligation to 
engage in the achievement of soul-making. 
The inconsequential stop short, but those 
who proceed to the completion of person- 
ality are invariably sustained by their 
beliefs in theism and immortality. Spe- 
cially helpful is what is said about inter- 
pretation, appreciation and organization, 
which are the psychological equivalents of 
cognition, perception and volition. 


Studies in Deceit. By Huon Haats- 
Horne and Marx A. May. (Macmillan, 
$4.50.) This is the first of a series of vol- 
umes on Studies in the Nature of Char- 
acter, undertaken under the auspices of 
Teachers College, Columbia University and 
the Institute of Social and Religious Ke 
search. It represents five years of 
thorough investigation of work in public 
schools and in Sunday schools. The {ind- 
ings are a veritable revelation of what is 
found in the home, the church and the 
school. It is evident that we are stil! in 
the pioneer stage of character education. 
One conclusion should cause serious con- 
cern. “Attendance at Sunday schoo! or 
membership in at least two organizations 
which aim to teach honesty does not seem 
to change behavior in this regard, and in 
some instances there is evidence that it 
makes children less rather than more hon- 
est” (15). This is not a book for the 
general reader, but for those who special- 
ize in religious and general education. The 
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pastor who belongs to this group will find 
much of value in this report of general 
and statistical methods and results, which 
are in keeping with the most approved 
principles of scientific investigation. 


Christ and Modern Education. By 
Cuartes E. Raven. (Holt and Company, 
$1.75.) The International Missionary 
Counsel at Jerusalem frankly faced the 
fact of the wide prevalence of a definite 
malady and concluded that the cure is in 
administering aright the power of Jesus 
Christ. This might sound like a common- 
place. But Canon Raven shows that the 
aim of religious education, which is full- 
ness of growth in God, can be adequately 
realized if we follow the methods of the 
Great Teacher. He deals with lapses 
caused by the failure to distinguish be- 
tween instruction and education, with the 
false impression of religion conveyed by 
mere instruction, with the failure of 
teachers to live Christianly. A careful 
study of the Gospels proves that Christ’s 
program of religious education is in com- 
plete accord with the standards of the 
wisest educationists and psychologists. Let 
us then follow him more diligently. 

For further information about books in 
general, address Reading Course, care of 
the Mernopist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Oscar L. Josrerx. 


Plays. By Jounw Gatsworruy. (Scrib- 
ners, $2.50.) Opinion is divided whether 
Galsworthy is greater as a dramatist than 
a novelist. Many hesitate who have read 
The Forsythe Saga delineating difficult 
situations with rare sensitiveness, re- 
strained emotion, a sense of justice and 
equity. These same qualities are found 
in his work as a playwright, where he 
sternly refrains from efforts after cheap 
effect. Pathos, humor and quiet sincerity 
are seen in his plays, twenty-five of which 
are given in this convenient volume. His 
characters are not abstractions, but actual 
types. They are not photographs, but 
portraits done by a craftsman who is at 
once an artist, a humanist and a realist. 
You see this in “The Silver Box,” a 
comedy; “The Skin Game,” a tragic 


comedy ; “Strife” and “Loyalties,” dramas; 
“Justice,” a tragedy; “The Pigeon,” a 
fantasy, or any of the other longer or 
shorter plays. They are all worth read- 
ing. 


Five Deans. By Stoney Darx (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.50). Anglicanism has in- 
variably been given to the practice of com- 
prehension with compromise. What other 
church could harbor such conflicting types 
as are represented by these three deans of 
Saint Paul’s, one of Westminster, one of 
Saint Patrick’s? In spite of his Anglo- 
Catholic proclivities, Mr. Dark, who is edi- 
tor of the Church Times, treats these men 
with measurable impartiality. His book 
is a cross section of the Anglican Church 
and also a panoramic presentation of Eng- 
lish religious, political and social life from 
the sixteenth century to the present day. 
He substantiates his argument that “at 
every crisis in the church’s long history 
the ultimate reformation has come from 
within.” John Colet had more affinities 
with Protestantism than is here conceded. 
Donne is treated with undue severity, but 
his contemporary, Lancelot Andrews, was 
not so exalted a saint as he is represented. 
Jonathan Swift was a mass of contradic- 
tions and “a skeptic in a cassock,” but we 
think of Gulliver's Travels and The Bat- 
tle of the Books and sympathize with his 
ill-fate. Dean Stanley was a humanist and 
his plea for toleration deserves more favor- 
able consideration. Dean Inge is sharply 
criticized, but there is no disguising the 
fact that this modern advocate of Neo- 
Platonist Christianity has eminent quali- 
ties. This is a most readable and inform- 
ing volume.—O. L. J. 


Victim and Victor. By Joun Ratn- 
Bone Ouiver (Macmillan, $2.50). How 
religion and medicine might be united for 
a balanced ministry to troubled souls is 
the subject of this gripping story. The 
deposed priest of the Episcopal Church, 
the hero of the story, had repented of a 
serious lapse, but he was not reinstated 
and continued to suffer ostracism because 
ecclesiastical authority refused to show 
consideration to the penitent. Michael 
Mann was thus the victim of unkindly 
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circumstances, but through the loyal friend 
ship of Claude Monroe, a physician, he 
became a victor, as these two men labored 
together to help psychastenic patients by 
uniting the knowledge of a clergyman 
with that of a psychiatrist. This author’s 
previous volume, Fear, the Autobiography 
of James Edwards, was an understanding 
story of mental obsession, written with 
vividness and rousing hope for all troubled 
souls. The same fine qualities are found 
in this second volume which opens up a 
large field of beneficent service where 
preachers and physicians might labor to- 
gether to bring relief to mankind. Doc- 
tor Oliver is a practicing physician in 
Baltimore, Maryland, and associated with 
the Psychiatric Clinic at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. The story has a decidedly 
timely message. 
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The Christian Motive and Method jy 
Stewardship. By Henry Burton Trimate. 
(Cokesbury Press, $1.) A full apprecia- 
tion of this book can be acquired only 
when we give Stewardship its widest and 
most extensive meaning. It is not to be 
passed off briefly, as we sometimes see jt 
in speaking of Stewardship, by the use of 
the slogan: Self, substance and service, 
Here is a practical approach to a subject 
of the utmost concern to all those who 
have the life and work of the church at 
heart. Not only will the lay reader find 
much that is new and suggestive, this 
volume makes a splendid handbook for the 
pastor and is adapted to class study in 
the Sunday school and Epworth League. 
At the end of each chapter suggestive 
questions are asked which afford topics 
for discussion.—L. K. 








OUR PENTECOSTAL PROSPECTUS 


In the Episcopal Address, that marvelous message presented by 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson at the Methodist Episcopal General Conference 
of 1928, held at Kansas City, Missouri, attention was given to the Whit- 
sunday of the year 1930, as the. nineteen hundredth anniversary of the 
historical festival of Pentecost; and recommendation was made that “the 
Bishops, together with the departments of evangelism of the constituted 
agencies of the church, be instructed to suggest to our expectant Method- 
ism such a spiritual procedure as will culminate in Pentecost, 1930.” 

Two Standing Committees, that on the State of the Church and that 
on Home Missions, agreed in their reports to this commendation. It was 
adopted by the General Conference and is now under the direction of the 
Episcopal Commission on Evangelism, of which, Bishop. Theodore S. Hen- 
derson having passed away, Bishop Herbert Welch is now the leader. 

The Federal Council of Churches in the United States of America 
have also, through their Commission on Evangelism, adopted this noble de- 
sign of Pentecostal celebration, making it a project which will begin in the 
autumn of 1929 and culminate in June, 1930. Therefore, this memorial of 
the gift of the Holy Spirit from God our Father and the Risen Christ, his 
Son, is being made not a mere Methodist movement, but a universal high- 
way on which shall march all the evangelical churches in America upward 
to a higher hill of personal communion with God and each other. 
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The Meruopvist Review has adopted this plan as a dominating ele- 
ment in its editorial policy during that Church Calendar which begins 
with the Advent season of 1929 and reaches its climax in the Pentecost 
of 1930. The Review will not specially emphasize the festival celebration 
on that one supreme Sunday of the year, the birthday of the Christian 
Church, but rather strive to present to its readers in every issue some 
important phase covering the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. Every 
Lord’s Day and every week day should receive the life leadership of the 
Pentecostal Paraclete, the heavenly Helper, who is the great gift of the 
Risen Christ. 

Methodism in its twin slogans, The Witness of the Spirit and Holi- 
ness to the Lord, has placed the spiritual life above all doctrine. The 
Holy Spirit, rather than the wisest of all Christian theology, is our Guide 
to all Truth. 

Christmas is a Pentecostal day, for Jesus was born as “conceived by 
the Holy Spirit” (this truth must be held even by those Christians who 
have questioned the miraculous character of his physical birth); Jesus 
began his ministry by the descent of the Spirit at his baptism; he was de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power, as Paul affirms, by the Spirit 
of holiness in his resurrection from the dead. It is therefore proper for 
us to make our Pentecostal celebration a perpetual subject of study in the 
Meruopist Review, and still more a continuous practice both in the serv- 
ice of our ministry and the life of the laity. 

Doctor William Fairfield Warren, still living in his 97th year at 
Brookline, Massachusetts, who for two generations has been one of the 
richest contributors to this Review, gave to our Hymnal in 1877 a noble 
Pentecostal hymn of worship. Its last stanza is a real inspiration to us 
in framing our future program. 


“I worship thee, O Holy Ghost, 
I love to worship thee; 

With thee each day is Pentecost, 
Each night Nativity.” 


The Nativity of the Divine Christ, the new birth of every redeemed soul 
and the birthday of the Church of God, as well as all revelations of spir- 
itual power in nature or in life, make it proper to enter upon a continuous 
rather than merely a single-day celebration of the work of the Holy Spirit. 

In the coming November-December number of this magazine, we shall 
present, as its introduction, a mighty sermon on this subject by Doctor 
James M. Thoburn, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, entitled “The Meaning 
snd Interpretation of Pentecost.” In the January-February, 1930, issue, 
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a period beginning with Epiphany and closing with the beginning of Lent, 
and in the March-April number leading to the period of Passion and Res- 
urrection, various messages will be offered by deeply spiritual and able 
literary authors bearing on a wide range of such topics. But in the May- 
June issue, which covers the Day of Pentecost in time, a climax will be 
reached both by articles and also a Pentecostal Symposium from about 
ten writers. This schedule will not be ended with Pentecost, but continue 
throughout 1930, both in its contributed essays and the editorial depart- 
ments. 

Is it not well to now start with a significant historical record of Meth- 
odism ? 

On Whitsunday morning, 1738, John Wesley went to the church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand and heard the rector preach “a truly Christian ser- 
mon” on “They were all filled with the Holy Ghost.”. Wesley assisted the 
rector with the Communion. Soon after the sermon he heard the joyful 
news that his brother Charles, then lying ill in “Little Britain,” had found 
spiritual experience and rest, and during that same week, on May 24, 
1738, he himself received the glad Witness of the Spirit, as he felt his 
heart “strangely warmed.” 

May the Eprror of the Mernopist Review not pray, both for him- 
self and all our subscribers, that we need not wait until “the Day of 
Pentecost was fully come,” but already receive the Breath and Fire of 
God as sung by Christina Rossetti, 


“At sound as of rushing wind, and sight as of fire, 
Lo! flesh and blood made spirit and fiery flame, 
Ambassadors in Christ’s and the Father’s Name, 
To war back a world desire.” 


For this power of the Holy Spirit is the sole source of that expression 
of religious testimony which saves souls in our American evangelism and 
gives the missionary energy which shall reach “the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” 

Dare any of us ever fail to remember when in ordination the placing 
of hands upon our heads was a symbol of a higher Baptism of the Holy 
Spirit? Shall we ever forget or fail to still forevermore make that ancient 
prayer for all our Elders (and for all Christian people). 


VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS! 








